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PREFACE 

WHEN the publishers asked me to write a book upon 
Shooting and its interesti I at first doubted whether 
I knew enough of the matter to fill a book of much size 
widiout repeating all the traditional lore that is to be found in 
every unread text-book, but I had no sooner undertaken the 
business tiian I came to a conclusion that has since been 
CDofiimed, that to deal as best I could, with the kind help of 
many sportsmen, with the controversial subjects would have 
taken the whole space at my disposal for any one of them. 
CoQsequentlyy ever and again I have had to decide what to 
diminate, and I have tried to leave out that which most people 
know already, and to deal as best I can in short space with 
questions that are now more or less under discussion, and 
consequently Ibose that game preservers and shooters in this 
[ and other countries are thinking about It has been very 
difBcnlt to draw a line between the controversial and current 
subjects and the unchallenged facts which have been too often 
i^QKated already, but that this is the right principle is, I think, 
obvk)us from the position that the opposite course would 
iovolve. What is meant can be best explained by glancing at 
a few traditional survivals in gunnery and shooting, and its 
accompansring un-natuial history, which, along with many 
others, would occupy space if one were to attempt to deal wiUi 
an the accepted, as well as the repudiated, statements upon 
tliem. Nobody wants to be told that he should put the powder 
into a cartridge-case before the shot, but to begin at the 
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beginning would involve the necessity of giving that and other 
puerile informaticm. Nobody would be the better for a learned 
chapter on gun actions. In the first place, these actions are no 
longer patents, they are open to anyone who likes to use them, 
and consequently the days when one selected a gun-maker 
because his patent action was conceived to be the better, are 
long gone by. The reason is that each gun-maker can be 
trusted to use the best principle when he has a choice of them 
all, or at least the best available for the money to be expended 
upon its making in the gun. Ejectors are nearly in the same 
position ; but single triggers are not I was so fortunate as to 
make a discovery in regard to single triggers that is now 
acknowledged to be of great assistance to the gun trade ; the 
want of it had for a hundred years been the stumbling-block to 
the patent single triggers that had began to trouble gun-makers 
in the time of the celebrated Colonel Thornton. That is 
referred to in its proper chapter, because single tr^gers now 
occupy the place that formerly actions held, and at a later date 
ejector systems usurped, in assisting to the selection of a gun- 
maker. 

To begin at the beginning in the repudiation of frequently 
accepted fallacy possibly would not compel a reference to the 
sometime beliefs that hares change their sex; that skylarks 
fall into snakes' mouths after their skyward song — a statement 
that troubled Mr. Samuel Pepys, who, as Secretary to the 
Admiralty under two protectors and two monarchs, and as a 
member of the Royal Society, should have been in a position to 
get the best information. Nor would such a beginning involve 
the repudiation of the belief once held that bernicle geese 
turned into ''bemacle'' molluscs, or vice versd. But it would 
oblige an author to enter into repudiation of the oft-stated 
belief that nitro powder is quicker than black powder, 
although big and heavily charged caps have to be employed 
for the nitro, whereas the small were amply sufficient for black 
powder. One would also be obliged to point out that the 
oft -repeated prophecy, that the smallest stock of grouse 
bred the better August crop, has been doomed to disaster 
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always, and that precisely the reverse is true. However, 
theie are still people who by what they say must be judged 
to hold to the unproved proposition that the stones breed 
gioose. 

It would be necessary also to point out that some parrot 
cries are a hundred years old and at least forty years out of 
date, but are still repeated as if they were original and true. 
Some of these are that pointers have better noses than setters, 
and also require less water; that cheese aiiects dogs' noses 
(sanitation by means of carbolic acid does so, but cheese is 
hannless enough); that Irish setters have more stamina and 
pace than any others. The latter statement I have seen dis- 
pcoved for forty years at the field trials in this country, and 
the former has always fiuled to find corroboration at the 
champion stamina trials in America. I have had great chances 
of forming an accurate opinion, as I entered and ran dogs at 
the English championship trials over thirty-six years ago, and 
I am the only one who has ever judged at the champion trials 
of both England and America. 

It would be necessary also to repudiate the mistake that ^ foot 
scent" is something exuding from the pad of an animal and left 
npon the ground by the contact of the feet. It would be 
necessary to affirm that fat from the adder is not the best cure 
for the poison when dog or man is bitten, but that raw whisky 
taken inwardly in large doses is ; and as dogs will sometimes 
point these vipers, it might be well to affirm that these creatures 
do not swallow their young, as is commonly supposed. It 
would be necessary also to state that when partridges '* tower " 
thqr are not necessarily, but only sometimes, hit in the lungs, 
but have often received a rap on the head just not enough to 
render them totally unconscious; and a case has lately been 
reported where two unshot-at partridges in one covey 
"towered " and fell, and were caught alive, grew stronger, and 
upon one of them being killed it was found to be badly attacked 
fay enteritis, and not by lung disease. And consequently the 
myth about ** towered " partridges always falling dead and on 
their backs does not require dealing with, as might have been 
b 
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the case a quarter of a century ago, when nevertheless the 
phenomenon was only misunderstood in the laboratory, and not 
in the field of sport. 

It is hardly necessary to assert that " pheasant disease '* as 
commonly seen in the rearing-iields is not fowl enteritis, as it is 
so often said to be, because the foster-mothers are hardly ever 
affected by any illness when their chicks are dying by hundreds 
of tAe disease. TAe pheasant disease has never been subjected 
to pathological examination and investigation. 

To start at the beginning would make it necessary to state 
that the " muff 'cock," or the bigger woodcock, that comes in a 
separate migration, is not the hen of the smaller birds, and that 
distinction can only be made between the sexes by internal 
examination of the organs. It might be necessary in similar 
circumstances to say that woodcock and snipe do not live on 
suction, as is often believed even now ; that nightjars and hedge- 
hogs neither suck the milk of goats nor cows ; that foxes do 
not prefer rats and beetles to partridges and pheasants; that 
swallows do not hibernate at the bottom of ponds ; that badgers 
do not prefer young roots to young rabbits; that ptarmigan 
and woodcock are not mute, and that the former do not live on 
either stones or heather ; that badgers can run elsewhere than 
along the sides of a hill, and that they are not compelled, by 
having the legs on one side shorter than on the other, to always 
take this curious course, which would involve them in the diffi- 
culty of having to entirely encircle a hill before getting back to 
their holes ; nevertheless, this faith is still held in some parts of 
the country, just as it is said that the heather bleating of the 
snipe is a vocal sound, whereas it is often made simultaneously 
with the vocal sound. 

I have tried to avoid dealing with any such things as these, 
which may be supposed to come within the region of common 
knowledge of any beginner in shooting, but another point has 
troubled me more. I have written a good deal for the press. 
Articles of mine have appeared in Tke Times, The Morning 
Post, The Standard, The Daily Telegraph, The County Gentleman^ 
Bailees Magazine, The Sporting and Dramatic, The Badminton 
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r, Country Life^ The Fields The Sportsman^ The National 
Review, The Fortnightly Review y The Monthly Review^ and else- 
vhere, and I am afraid that I have unconsciously repeated the 
ideas running through some of these articles, without acknow- 
ledgment to the various editors. 

As Colonel Hawker went to school in gunnery to Joe Manton, 
so did Joe Manton go to school to Hawker in the matter of 
sport But we have changed That those who make guns can 
best teach how to make guns I do not doubt for a moment ; that 
rten they write books on the making of guns those books are 
regarded as an indirect advertisement is inevitable, but they are 
none the worse for that, if readers know how to read between 
the lines, and it is not necessary to go to a shooting school to 
do that But when gun-makers add to their business by means 
of books upon sport and by ^ shooting schools," they are turning 
the tables on us. To that I have no objection. But when it is 
asserted that shooting schools teach more than the sport itself, 
as has lately been done, then I think it is time to protest that 
even if they could teach shooting at game as well as game 
teaches it (which is absurd), that even then they cannot teach 
sportsmanship, of which woodcraft is one part and the spirit of 
sport and fellowship another. 

But the greatest value of sportsmanship is, after all, that idle 
man should be the more healthy an animal for his idleness. 
Consequently, when shooting parties are made an excuse for 
more smoke and later nights than usual, even if the shooting 
is not spoiled next day, less enjoyment of life follows, and 
lethargically s^parent becomes the missing of that perfect 
dream of health, that reaction after great exertion ought to 
bring to those who have ever felt it. 

It is often said that big bags have ruined the sporting spirit. 
That is not so : big bags are necessary proofs that the science of 
preservation of game is on the right lines, and their publication 
is also necessary on these grounds. At the same time, it is a 
&ct that hard walking is not appreciated as much as it was 
thirty years ago, and ladies can now take just as forward a place 
in the shooting of game and deer as men can or do. This is 
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not all because ladies are better trained physically, but because 
sports have been made much easier, than formerly they were. 
Bridle-paths enable ponies to traverse the deer forests with 
ladies on their backs, and where that can be done deer stalking 
is not quite what it was when a Highland laird declared that 
he saw no use in protecting the deer, since nobody could do 
them much harm. But the wonder to me is not that we do not 
like great exertion, but that we ever did like it for itself. But 
then I speak as a man in years, and one who has in the foolish- 
ness of youth killed a stag and carried home his head, cut low 
down, for sixteen miles, rather than wait for the tardy ponies to 
bring it in with the carcase. 

I suspect that a change of ideas will take place when it is 
discovered that driven -game shooting can, more than any 
other, be learnt at the shooting schools, and that when the 
trick is known it becomes the easiest kind of shot. If it is 
true that the schools can teach it, then everybody will learn 
it, and what is common property will become as unfashionable 
as it is the reverse at present I believe that half the difficulty 
in the driven bird is in thinking it is difficult The fastest 
bird at 30 yards range one is likely to meet with in a whole 
season does not require a swing of the muzzle faster than, or 
much more than half as fast as, a man can walk. What is 
difficult in driven game is shooting often, the swerve of the 
game, the changes of pace and angle of diflferent birds in 
quick succession, but distinctly not the pace. Before I had 
ever seen a grouse butt, I remember sitting down to watch 
another party of shooters on a distant hill, more than half a 
mile up wind of where I sat to watch. I saw their dogs point, 
and a single bird rise, which, with many a switchback as it, 
came, I watched traverse the whole distance between us, and 
I killed it as I sat. That was my first driven grouse, but it 
is not by any means why I say that driven game offers the 
easiest kind of shooting ; it is because the average of kills to 
cartridges are so much better than they are in other kinds of 
shooting. Take, for instance, double rises at pigeons, which 
are easy compared with double rises at October grouse, and it 
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wiQ be noted that the crack pigeon shots do not generally 

Un even their first double rise at 25 yards range, and that 

foiir or five double rise kills are nearly always good enough 

to win, as also very often is a single double rise with both birds 

killed. Very moderate grouse drivers can do better than that, 

and pheasants that are not veiy high are slain in much greater 

pr o portion. The fact is that all shooting is extremely difficult 

if one attempts to satisfy the most severe critic of all, namely 

tte man who shoots. But at my age I would much rather 

dunk myself fit to do a day's hard walking than a day's hard 

shooting. I think there are a good Qiany people of that 

o[nnion, otherwise dog moors would not make more rent per 

brace than the Yorkshire driving moors, but they do. The 

trouble is that places where birds will lie to dogs are limited, 

and it is childish to drive packs of birds away for the sake 

of thinking one is shooting over dogs when one is not 

shooting at all, but only doing mischief. Personally, I would 

not try to shoot over good dogs on Yorkshire grouse. Bad 

ones would not matter; but then they would give me no 

jdeasure. 

When it was a literary fashion to abuse covert shooting as 
butchery and grouse driving as no sport, it was not done by 
^KMtsmen of the other school; and' later, when the literary 
genius of the period was turned in the opposite direction, and 
we were constantly being told that a walk with a gun and dog 
pleasant but no sport, it was only done by those who 
a little afraid of being out of the fashion. I have been 
90 unfisLshionable as to defend both by turns, and I have always 
been of opinion that any sport which appeared to be growing 
unpopular was worthy of the little support I could give it. It 
will probably greatly surprise those who dare not, with 
imaginative pens, shoot at the tail of a bird, to be told that 
Mr. R. H. Rimington Wilson recently informed me, that if he 
vere to back himself to kill a number of shots consecutively 
he would select driven birds in preference to walked-up game ; 
and besides, that he preferred to be let loose on a snipe bog 
to his own, or any other, big driving days. My opinion has 
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been that you can always make any sort of shooting a little 
more difficult than your own performance can satisfactorily 
accomplish to the gratification of your own most critical sense. 

Driving game and big bags are often, but not always^ acts 
of game preserving. 

On this subject I had written a chapter, but fearing that I 
had not done that view justice,, after a conversation I had with 
Captain Tomasson, who has Hunthill and is the most 
successful Scotch grouse preserver by the all driving method, 
I asked him to criticise some articles I had previously written 
in the Fields the sense of which I have tried to express again 
in the following pages. He very kindly did so, or rather 
stated the case for the Highlands, which I have substituted for 
mine. It only differs in one respect from the sense of my own 
suppressed chapter — namely, it does not remark on the difficulty 
of explaining why, if recent Scotch driving has partly defeated 
disease, even more Yorkshire driving, prior to 1873, never- 
theless preceded the worst and most general Scotch and 
English disease ever known. However, everyone will argue 
for himself: I can only pretend to present a mass of facts to 
assist a judgment, but not a quarter of those I should like to 
give have I room for, and I tegceX that Captain Tomasson 
is even more restricted by space. 

I have shot over spaniels in teams and as single dogs, but 
as I consider that I know less of them than Mr. Eversfield, 
who probably knows more than anyone else, I asked him to 
read and criticise my article, which he promised to do. But 
in returning it he has professed himself unable to criticise, and 
very kindly says that he likes it all, so I leave it, being thereby 
assured that it cannot be very wrong. 

There is one subject connected with shooting, or the ethics 
of shooting, about which there is much more to be said than 
ever has been attempted — namely, that partridge preservers 
are now, and will be more in the future, indebted to the fox 
for their sport. This may appear a wild paradox, but before 
I am condemned for it I would, in the interests of the gun, 
ask those who disagree to read my chapters on partridge 
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pfcserving; where, if thqr still disagree, they will find a partridge 
success described that will amply repay their good nature, 
onkss they know a plan by which season's partridge bags can 
be doubled, doubled again, and then again, in three con- 
secative years. 

On the subject of dogs, I may say that thirty to thirty-five 
years ago I recommended to some American sportsmen three 
difierent sorts of setters. Either two of them had bred well 
together in England. These have been crossed together ever 
since in America, and no other cross has been admitted to 
the Stud Book devoted to them. They have been a revela- 
tion in the science of breeding domestic animals, for, in spite 
of all the in-breeding represented there, I was enabled to select 
a puppy in 1904 that in Captain Heywood Lonsdale's hands 
has beaten all the English pointers and setters at field trials 
in 1906. I have more particularly referred to this in a chapter 
on English setters, and in another on strenuous dogs and sport 
in America. 

I have already tendered my thanks, but I should like 
publicly to repeat my indebtedness, to those who have lent 
me the best working dogs in England for models, or have sent 
me photographs of them and other pictures. These include 
Mr. Eric Parker, Editor of The County Gentleman^ Mr. W. 
Arkwr^ht, the Hon. Holland Hibbert, Mr. Herbert Mitchell, 
Mr. C. C. Eversfield, Mr. A. T. Williams, Captain H. Hejnvood 
Lonsdale, Mr. B. J. Warwick, the Editor of Bailey, Mr. Allan 
Ikown, and the President of the world's oldest established, 
and National, Field Trial Society, namely Col. C. J. Cotes, 
of Pitchford Hall, who has sent me some photographs of 
his, and his late father's, Woodcote pointers and retrievers, 
including an original importation of 1832, and founder of his 
present breed of the latter race, and in doing this he has been 
kind enough to say : — 

"I have always considered you to know more about the 
breaking and breeding of setters than any man living, and 
ftat it was entirely through you that the apex of setter breed- 
ing was reached about twenty-five years ago, and through your 
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recommendation I obtained the eight setters in 1881 that 
founded my present breed." 

I am glad to be able to quote this, because my name is 
little known to younger shooters, although I write many» 
preferably unsigned, articles upon rural sports and other 
matters. 

G. T. T.-B. 
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ANCIENT ACTIONS 

BY far the greatest inventions in gunnery have been made 
by chemists. The cleverness and boldness of many 
wonderful inventions for loading at the breech all aimed at the 
well-nigh impossible. The powder was always ignited from 
without, and had to be either partly or quite loose in order 
to facilitate ignition by means of external fire. That is what 
beat the inventors of five centuries, who were for ever trying to 
find a breech-loader, a revolver, or a magazine weapon. In 
default of these working satisfactorily, they tried weapons 
with seven barrels, and others with fewer. But it was all to 
little purpose ; the detonator had not been discovered by the 
Rev. A. J. Forsyth, and the chemist to the French army of 
Loms XV. had not then invented fulminate of mercury. Con- 
sequently a closed-up cartridge containing its own means of 
ignition was impossible, for although detonating substances 
were known years before, they were such as did not always wait to 
be detonated — in other words, they were not stable. They were 
too dangerous for use, but nevertheless the attempts made at 
bteech-loaders, and especially at magazines, were more than 
equally dangerous. One weapon had eight touch-holes in eight 
\ positions in the barrel, whieh was eight times charged, one load 
and charge upon top of the next. That nearest the muzzle was 
fired first (if the weapon was ever fired at all), and so on, down 
^ that nearest the breech. What prevented the first igniting 
^ rest, and sending all off together with a burst weapon, is 
^ known. If they did not go off all together, one would 
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suppose the firing of several loads in succession would give to 
those loads in the breech the best ramming ever knovm. But 
for this ramming to excess this invention went very near to a 
more perfect success than any modem magazine weapon. The 
trouble with all the latter is what to do with the empty cartridge- 
case. But this old weapon had no cartridge-case. Its ignition 
was from the outside, and was always ready. It is true that the 
difference of length of movement of shot within the barrel would 
make some difference to the velocity of each shot, but not more 
than would be equalised by a very small extra dose of powder 
for those charges nearest the muzzle. 

Another form of repeater was a breech-loader which carried 
several charges of powder in the stock, which, in turn, were 
shaken into a revolving chamber, in front of which, before it was 
in place for firing, the bullet was inserted for each load, as its 
turn came round. Other repeaters were simple revolvers, much 
like the weapon in use now, but of course used without cartridges 
of self-contained ignition material. 

Indeed, the ingenuity expended on breech-loading before the 
advent of detonating powder for ignition was really greater than 
the more modern efforts to do a much more simple thing. At 
the same time, had they succeeded, as they very nearly did, by 
doing without a removable cartridge-case, they would have 
accomplished that which is still required for the perfect working 
of magazine and automatic weapons. 

The most elaborate of all the old repeaters was a revolving 
double-chambered German weapon. It had ten chambers, and 
each of these carried two charges, with a touch-hole for each. 
The majority of the old breech-loaders had movable blocks on 
the principle of the Martini, but instead of the hinged blocks 
being solid, as in that weapon, they were mostly hollowed out 
to take the charge and the bullet ; sometimes held in a cartridge, 
but generally with the powder loose, and always loose when in 
the chamber, in order that there should be free communication 
with the touch-hole. 

Sometimes the barrel was hinged in order to drop down at 
right angles with the stock, and this was really the forerunner 
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of oar drop-down guns of to-day, which are consequently some 
ocDtories old in principle, and had it not been for the absence 
of detonators there would have been nothing left for the nine- 
teenth century to invent 

It has been said that the Prussians were first to take up the 
prxodple of the breech-loader for war, but that refers only to 
the detonated modem breech-loader. Some of the soldiers in 
the American War of Independence were armed with the 
breech-loader already mentioned, in which the trigger guard 
unscrewed the opening into the breech ; but although this 
mvention v^as possibly the soundest in joining of all the old 
ones, it was slow, and probably was not much used for that 
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The Venetians had ships armed with cannon as early as 
1380 AJD., and in Henry vilL's reign the wrecked Mary Rose 
caxried ^^^^A-loaders, designed on a principle which may 
possibly have suggested the wire guns of the present The 
tube of iron or brass (for both were used) was surmounted by 
rings of iron which had evidently been slipped over the tube 
and hammered on while red-hot These then contracted upon 
cooling, and pinched the bore smaller, so that, intentionally or 
not, the bore was made to expand to its original size upon an 
explosion occurring before any stress was put on the metal of 
tiie internal surface by the powder-gas. That is to say, all the 
first part of the strain went to expand the rings on the outside 
of the ^os\ before the inside had reassumed its natural dimen- 
sioos ; or, in other words, the tension between the external big 
circumference and the internal small one was equalised, just 
on the same principle as it is in the latest big guns. This is 
known, because some of the Mary Rosis big guns were got up 
from the sea about half a century ago. She was over-weighted, 
and it is quite probable that her loss had a good deal to do with 
teaching the nation that before everything a warship must be 
handy, so that, when the Spaniards sent their great ships to 
fi|^t Elizabeth, her smaller craft, and Britain's uncertain weather, 
between them sank or squandered the whole Spanish fleet. 



ANCIENT PISTOLS TO AUTOMATIC AND 

ELEPHANT RIFLES 

ITALY has the credit of the invention of the pistol, which 
came into being soon after the designing of the wheel- 
lock and the rifling of barrels. Caminelleo Vitelli of Pistoia 
made the first about 1540. It was in the manufacture of 
these small weapons that gun-makers from this date to the 
beginning of the nineteenth century excelled. The workman- 
ship was generally of a high order, and the ornamentation, 
especially of some of the German specimens, was extremely 
artistic. 

Moreover, during the flint and steel age, some double- 
barrelled pistols were built with two locks and only one trigger. 
Although these weapons worked quite perfectly, it must not 
be assumed that the makers of these pistols could have made 
a double shoulder gun to work satisfactorily with but one trigger. 
That difficulty was overcome at the end of the nineteenth century ; 
but even then the clever designers had not discovered exactly 
what the former trouble was, and it was freely stated in a way 
that is now known to have been wrong. Indeed, the author was 
the first to discover the real reason for the involuntary second 
pull and double discharge. As this phenomenon did not occur in 
pistols, but did so in shoulder weapons, it apparently seemed easy 
to trace the cause. Very early in the nineteenth century, dozens, 
and since then hundreds, of designers and patentees have set 
out with the announcement that they had discovered the true 
cause of the trouble, and met it with a patent. As the latter 
were always badly constructed, it may be assumed that the 

patentees were wrong in their diagnosis. As a matter of fact, 

4 
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they were, as was proved when the author published the true 
cause of involuntary pull in The County Gentlemany and for a 
time had to meet alone the hostile criticism of most of the gun 
tzade, the members of which now admit the truth of those criticised 
statements. Although the true reason must be dealt with under 
the heading of single-trigger guns and rifles, it may be briefly 
stated that the success of the single-trigger double-barrelled 
pistol was not because of its more feeble explosion, as was 
supposed, but because the recoil continues long enough to allow 
the will of the shooter to gain command of his muscular finger 
action, before the check to recoil occurs. Whereas, with the 
shoulder gun, the finger which has let oiT the first lock flies back 
as the trigger is carried from it by recoil, and this sustained 
mnscalar action cannot be stopped by the will as quickly as the 
gun recofl is lessened by the shoulder. Consequently, we 
involuntarily give a second pressure to the trigger, without 
knowing that we have ceased giving a first This want of per- 
ception of what we ourselves do is caused partly by quickness 
of the recoil, and partly because the recoil relieves the pressure, 
and our wills have nothing to do with the matter. Or, to 
be more correct, we pull off the trigger once intentionally, but 
are unable to cease pulling when the trigger has given way. 
Consequently we unconsciously follow up the trigger as it jumps 
back in recoil, catch up with it, and involuntarily pull it again 
without knowing that we have let go, or had the trigger 
momentarily snatched from us. 

It is clear that the understanding of this principle was 
as necessary to designers of automatic repeaters as it was 
to makers of double-barrelled shot guns, and yet the Mauser 
repeating automatic pistol and the Webley Fosbery automatic 
'wolver were invented, with some others, before the reason 
of the involuntary pull had been discovered ; and more than 
^t, the author had tested the Mauser with its shoulder 
stock satisfactorily. But no satisfactory automatic rifle had 
been then invented, and the trouble with them was to prevent 
4e sending forth of a stream of bullets when only one shot 
*as wanted. The greater force being dealt with, had brought 
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into action the difficulty of the involuntary pull. This has 
now been overcome; but still there are other difficulties 
which have been treated less satisfactorily, and those who 
are ambitious to use automatic weapons will be wise to confine 
that ambition to the many pistols and the revolver in the 
market. Repeating shot guns are lumbering tools, from which 
disqualification the automatic weapons are little likely to be 
free. Still, it is quite possible that a gunner could shoot more 
birds out of a single covey with one automatic gun than with 
two double guns. But what of it ? The aim of the gunner is 
not merely to shoot at one covey, but to keep on shooting 
fast for perhaps half an hour. The thing that stops very fast 
shooting is not loading and changing guns, but heat of barrels, 
and consequently to make these single barrels equal to the 
doubles there must be four of them in place of two doubles, 
and six of them in place of three ejectors. The time has not 
yet come when anybody wants to employ three loaders to 
carry six guns. 

There is some reason to prefer the automatic principle 
for pistols and revolvers, because the user's life may often 
depend upon the quickness of his shots at an enemy, but 
there is less reason for their use in military rifles, and actual 
disadvantage for sporting rifles and shot guns. The author has 
shot the Mauser, the Colt, and the Fosbery with satisfaction to 
himself. The latest invention is a sliding automatic pistol of .32 
gauge invented by Messrs. Webley. But no automatic pistol 
can be as reliable as the service revolver, or as the Fosbery, 
since a sticking cartridge or a misfire disables any of them. 

It is often said that these spring actuated actions, on which the 
barrel slides back, give less recoil than others, but in practice 
this is not so, and in science it could not be so, although it is 
stated in the last Government text-book that they reduce recoil. 

The principles on which it is sought to make automatic 
rifles are as follows: — 

1. To actuate an ejector, magazine loading, and closing action 
by means of gas obtained from a hole in the barrel. 

2. To actuate the same movements by means of recoil 
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and trbaamd of the sliding barrel on to an independent stock 
grooved to carry the barrel, and fitted with a spring. 

3. To actuate the same movements by means of allowing 
tkc whole weapon to recoil on to a false heel plate spring, 
and rebound from it 

4. By allowing a short sliding recoil of the barrel to 
make the bolting action slide farther back on to the stock 
and a spring,- and to rebound from them. 

Several of these principles have been employed in conjunction 
ID this or other countries. The recoil is made to compress a 
spring, which by re^^xpansion completes the work of closing 
op the rifle, when it does not stick and fail, as in all specimens 
of automatic rifles has occurred at intervals. 

All nations are now armed with magazine repeating rifles, 
but none have yet adopted automatic loading for rifles. The 
choice between the various magazine mechanisms is a mere 
matter of taste, but the shortening of the British national 
arm to 25 inches seems to have been done without regard 
to the fact that no rifle of 25 inches can compete in accuracy 
with an equally well-made and an equally well-loaded weapon 
of 30 inches, although it may compete favourably with the 
discarded Mark II. Lee-Enfield, which was improperly made 
and also badly loaded. Unfortunately, our prospective enemies 
are not embracing the faults of the Mark II., but are adhering 
to a cifie instead of a carbine. That is the correct term to 
employ to describe the new weapon. 

The carbine of any period has generally been equal to 
die rifle of the preceding decade, but it has never yet been 
equal to the rifle of its own decade, and never will be. 

Miniature rifles for amateur soldiers in the making are 
very numerous. The best cheap one the author has handled 
is the rifle with which Mr. W. W. Greener won the Navy and 
Army competition, which was managed by the author. What 
is here meant by a low price is £2^ 2s., and under. The rifle 
was used with peep sights. But better advice than naming 
any maker is this. All the makers profess to put a group of 
seven shots on to a postage stamp at 50 yards. They all 
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employ expert shooters who can do this if it is to be done. 
Buy the rifle with which they do it in your presence, and it 
will then be your own fault if you cannot perform likewise. 
This test of a single rifle is quite satisfactory; but a double 
rifle has to be dealt with differently, as is explained in 
another chapter. Of course, it is a mistake to shoot a rifle 
from any sort of fixed rest; the weapon, when loose in the 
hands, bends its barrel, or flips, jumps, and also recoils, and 
it is good or bad according as it does accurate work under 
the action of all these influences. A rest to steady the arnis 
is quite permissible, but a vice to hold the rifle is not 

Once Mr. Purdey expressed the opinion that he could learn 
as much from his customers as they could from him. The 
author thought this so shrewd a remark, that, having a know- 
ledge of the many good sportsmen and big-game hunters who 
employ the weapons of the Messrs. Holland & Holland, Messrs. 
John Rigby, and Messrs. Westley Richards, he wrote to each of 
them to ask their opinions of the best bore and weight of rifle, 
sort and weight of powder, sort and weight of bullet, and velocity 
of bullet to be expected, for each of the following animals, as if 
each were the only object to be pursued by the sportsman. 
He stated at the same time, that compromise to meet the re- 
quirements of several, or many, of these animals he regarded 
as a personal and individual matter to the sportsman. He 
pointed out also that in asking for opinions he knew that he 
was asking for a consensus of opinion of the past customers 
of the firms in question. It is interesting to compare the 
views of each maker as to the best rifle to use for everything, 
from a rook and rabbit, to an African elephant charging down 
on the gunner, and requiring the frontal shot. What is intended 
is the very best weapon to have in hand at the moment, if there 
were nothing else to be considered. Mr, Holland's reply is as 
follows : — 

" 98 New Bond Street, London, W., 

'^October iitky 1906 

" Dear Mr. Teasdale-Buckell,— It is impossible in the 
space of a short paragraph to go thoroughly into the question 
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of the best bore, weight of rifle, etc. etc., best suited to each 
kind of game. A good deal must depend upon the conditions 
under which the rifle is used, the capabilities of the sportsman, 
etc^ but taken generally the rifles mentioned below are those 
we have found to give the best all-round results, and our opinion 
is formed upon the reports received from a large number of 
sportsmen, including many of the best known and most ex- 
perienced game hunters. 

" Rooks, — ^.220 or .250 bore. 

^Rabbits. — .250 bore ; weight about 5 to 6 lbs. 

* Red Deer^ Scotch, — (i) .375 bore double-barrelled; weight 
9^ lbs. (2) .375 bore sporting magazine rifle, Mannlicher- 
Schonauer for choice ; weight j\ lbs, (3) .375 bore single- 
dxop block ; weight j\ lbs. ; velocity about 2000 ft. ; charge 
40-43 grains of cordite or its equivalent; 270 grains bullet, 
either soft-nosed solid or hollow point. 

'* Chamois. — Same as for Red Deer, also .256 Mannlicher. 
^African Antelopes. — .375 bore as above. 
*^ Indian Deer. — .375 bore as above. 

* Moose^ Wapitiy and big 'i$-$ostone Deer of Hungary, etc. — 450 
bore double-barrelled rifle; weight \o\ lbs. ; charge 70 grains of 
cordite powder or its equivalent ; bullet soft-nosed solid 370 or 
420 grains ; velocity about 2000 ft. 

"ZwiM. — (i) 12 bore Magnum Paradox; weight 8-8J lbs.; 
charge of smokeless powder equivalent to 4^ drams of black 
powder; 735 grains hollow-point bullet; velocity 1250-1300 ft. 
(2) .450 cordite rifle same as for Moose, etc. 

" Tigers^from houdah or machan. — 12 bore Paradox ; weight 
about 7\ lbs. ; charge equivalent to 3^ drams of black powder ; 
735 grains bullet ; velocity about 1 100 ft 

"* Lions and Tigers y followed up on foot — 12 bore Magnum 
Paradox. 

*^ Elephant^ Buffalo^ etc,^ in thick jungle. — 10 bore Paradox; 
weight 13 lbs.; nitro powder charge equivalent to 8 drams of 
black powder, in solid drawn brass case, solid nickel-covered 
bullet 950 grains. 

^ Elephant^ Buffalo^ in more open country. — ,450 cordite rifle 
same as above ; charge 70 grains cordite or its equivalent ; 
nickel-covered solid bullet 480 grains." 

Mr. Rigby replies as follows : — 

^ Rooks. — .250 bore, shooting usual Eley or Kynoch cartridge. 
" Rabbits. — .300 bore, shooting usual Eley or Kynoch cartridge. 
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^^RedDeer, Scotch, — Double-barrel hatnmerless .303 ; shooting 
cordite and split-nose bullets ; weight of rifle about 8 lbs. 

** Chamois, — Mauser-Rigby magazine riflewith telescope sight; 
weight of rifle 7^ lbs. ; Mauser 7 mm. cartridges with split bullets. 

*^ African Antelopes^ Indian Deer, Ibex^and Tibet Wild Sheep^ 
Lions and Tigers, — .3 50 bore Rigby double barrel ; weight 9^ lbs. ; 
cordite cartridge giving 2150 f.s. m.v. ; bullet 310 grains, split 
and soft nose, or Mauser-Rigby magazine shooting same 
ammunition ; a grand rifle. 

" Eastern Elephants, Eastern Buffalo, African Buffalo, African 
Elephants, — ^.450 high velocity cordite double barrel; weight 

11 lbs. ; bullet 480 grains m.v. 2150 f.s." 

Mr. Leslie B. Taylor replies for Messrs. Westley Richards 
thus: — 

" BOURNBROOK, BIRMINGHAM 
" October i^th, 1906 

" Dear Mr. Buckell, — I regret that I could not give you 
the information earlier, being up to my eyes in work. I have 
filled in the sizes I think suitable for each kind of game gathered 
from our clients' own opinions formed from experience. You 
will notice that in some cases I have mentioned the .450 high 
velocity rifle. As regards India, this rifle will now be unavail- 
able ; a recent alteration of the shooting regulations excludes 
the .450 bore, which like the .303 cannot be imported into that 
country for private use. 

" The new accelerated express rifle .375/.303 will no doubt, 
on account of its being associated in the minds of the officials 
with the actual .303 bore, come under the same ban. But this 
is a powerful rifle, as you will gather from the enclosed particulars, 
and when used with the capped bullet becomes a most formid- 
able weapon, and has been satisfactorily employed against Tiger. 

** I have just introduced a new extension of the accelerated 
express system .318 bore, 2500 feet velocity, 250 grains bullet, 
muzzle energy 3466 ft. lbs., and this ranks only second to the 
.400 bore rifle. It is remarkably accurate, and as it is used in 
conjunction with the copper-capped expanding bullet, it will 
take the place of the .450 bore now prohibited. 

" I merely give you these particulars, as you will see that 
very shortly, if the Indian regulations continue in force, as I 
have no doubt they will, the other information might be con- 
sidered out of date. — Yours very truly, 

" Leslie B. Taylor 
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"Roots. — ^.250 ; some prefer .297/.230, a similar one. 

■ Rabbits, — .2 50 or .300 ; latter preferred if country will permit. 

* Red Deer^ Scotc/u — Many sizes are used^ from .256 Mann- 

licher; the ,360 high velocity is effective. For those who 

prefer a very flat trajectory superior to the Mannlicher, the 

new accelerated h.v. .375/.303 is taken. 

^Chamms. — Nothing less than .360; the .375 with copper- 
capped bullet is very effective, although the .256 is often used : 
it is found not to kill the beast 

•* African Antelopes. — ^.360 and nickel-capped bullet, a.37S/.303 
accelerated express ; many sportsmen are using the .303 with 
nickel-capped bullet 

ImUan Deer^ Ibex^ Tibet Wild Sheep. — ,256 Mannlicher, 
.275, also .360 and .375 bore with capped bullet ; some 
use ball and shot guns 12 bore. 

*" Lions and Tigers. — .360 to 450 h.v. express; the new 

•375/- 303 has proved successful at Tigers with the capped bullet. 

" Eastern Elephants. — ^The best weapon I know, of which I 

have the most excellent accounts, is the .577 h.v. rifle, 100 grs. 

cordite and 750 grs. solid and capped bullet 

*^ Eastern Buffalo. — .360, .400, and .450 h.v. express. 
** African Buffalo. — ^.450 h.v. express and .577 h.v. express. 
** African Elephants. — ^The .577 .100/.710 ; some use the .450, 
but the former is a most deadly weapon. 

" I have just received information from an African sportsman 
that he has shot an African buffalo with a Westley Richards 1 2 
e3q>lora, the horn measurements of which are strikingly fine, 
and promise to be a record." 

In reply to further questions, Mr. Holland writes as 

follows: — 

''October 13/A, 1906 

" Dear Mr. Teasdale-Buckell, — I don't think it necessary 
to distinguish between African and Indian elephants. No doubt 
the former is more difficult to kill with the frontal shot, but 
you must try and get another shot ; then, again, the 480 grain 
(450) bullet gives enormous penetration, and probably would 
penetrate the head of an African elephant as well as any 
bullet you could use. For a charging elephant, there is 
oothfng like the big bore for stopping, or at any rate turning 
the animal. Velocity : it is a curious thing that we appear to 
get practically the same elevation with the 375 (450) bullet as 
the 480 ^* one, and practically the same velocity. We attri- 
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bute this to the extra weight of the 480 gr. offering mosr^ 
resistance to the powder, and thereby setting up higher pressiirc 
greater heat, though practically making the powder do moinj 
work. Henry Holland" 

It may be said that at this moment velocities are undergoing 
radical change, due to the improved powder Axite, and that one 
maker offers rifles giving to the 303 bullet a muzzle velocity^ ol 
2700 f.s. This means a greater stride than that from 'tiie 
express to the high velocity rifles, and if it is accurate, tlxexi 
trajectories have been very much reduced 

In reply to a still further question, the following is a reply 

that explains itself: — 

'^October i^th, 1906 

"Dear Mr. Teasdale-Buckell, — I have your letter of the 
1 2th inst With regard to the .500/ .450, 1 think I said 2000 ft. ; 
it should have been about 2100 ft. As a curious confirmation 
of the above, I may point out that in Kynoch's book on tlie 
ballistics of various rifles, it gives 2150 ft as the muzzle velocity 
of a 450 bore rifle with 70 grains cordite and 480 grains bullet, 
whereas with 70 grains powder and 420 grains bullet it gives 
the muzzle velocity as 2125 ft. 

" The muzzle velocity of a 950 grains bullet from a 10 bore 
Paradox, nitro powder, is 1 500 ft. The bullet is made either of 
solid hardened lead or steel cored ; see the enclosed illustrations 
of the latter. With regard to the rook and rabbit rifles, the .220 
shoots 3 grains powder and 30 grains bullet, and the .250 
7 grains powder and 56 grains bullet Solid bullets for rooks, 
and hollow-point bullets for rabbits. — Yours faithfully, 

« H. W. Holland " 



/ 



ANCIENT AND MIDDLE AGE 

SHOOTING 

\T IS £SicuAt to know where to start an account of the early 
. Vustory of shooting. The long-bow was used in deer 
shoodng, as also was the cross-bow, and if we may believe the 
eaxly artists — and I do not see why we should— deer running 
before hounds and horses were shot from the saddle with 
tbe cross-bow, and the arrow went in behind the neck and out 
at the tiiroat The artists of old were obviously as imaginative 
as Royal Academicians when it came to sport For instance, 
nearly every picture of a woodcock or snipe on the wing, in- 
duding one of J. W. M. Turner's, puts the beak of the bird 
sticking out in front, on the principle of " follow your nose " ; 
but every woodcock and snipe treats even Turner with contempt, 
and hangs its beak in spite of the greatest master of English 
landscape. Mr. Thorbum makes no such mistake, but even he 
has made a couple of cock partridges court one another ; and it 
is really very difficult to believe in the accuracy of artists such 
as the delineators of the Bayeux Tapestry, where five men may 
be seen applauding Harold's coronation and with only eight 
legs between them, most of them clearly disconnected with 
the men. 

When,therefore, we see drawings of the fourteenth and fifteenth 
century people engaged in smiting down flying birds with an 
arrow from a cross-bow, we may be permitted to believe that 
an ideal has been drawn, and that most of those who tried to 
loU birds in flight in time learnt to prefer the falcon or the 
net Even stricken deer that the Middle Ages artists show 
OS shot through the neck from behind must have had totally 
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diflferent habits from their present-day relatives, because it is 
not the habit of pursued deer to hold up the neck but to carry 
it horizontally at such times, so that the back-to-throat arrow 
would be possible only from above. 

It is less difficult to believe the writing in the Master of the 
Game and its French original than to believe the pictures with 
which the latter was adorned — probably long afterwards, by 
someone who had not the authority of the author. 

Artists were not then sportsmen, but in Assyria they 
obviously were so. In the British Museum room devoted to 
that ancient kingdom, in low relief may be seen much that is 
looked for in vain in the technically superior sculpture of the 
classic periods of Greece and Rome. That is to say, the 
actual feelings and characters of the beasts are conveyed in 
the outlines. The horses were obviously of precisely the same 
character as the arabs and thoroughbreds of to-day. They are 
not obstinate brutes, little better than mules, like the ponies 
of the Parthenon, which all lay back their ears at their masters, 
but, on the contrary, the Assyrians are generous, high-spirited 
beasts that fight with their masters, pursue in spirit with them, 
and fight with ears laid back only when they are face to face with 
a lion, and going to meet him. The artists saw it all, or they 
would have blundered in the expression of the horse, which is 
mostly in his ears, but they never blundered. Surely this was the 
first shooting recorded, and whether it was done by bow and arrow 
or by hurling the dart matters nothing. It is the most ancient and 
the most authentic of all the ancient records of sport. If it were 
untrue, it would be the most contemptible, because the most 
flattering art. But it bears internal evidence of its own truth, and 
that the country of Nimrod produced mighty hunters, for which 
there is also Biblical evidence ; no race or nation of sportsmen 
has since been able to boast similar sportsmanship. For man 
and horse to face a charging lion and kill him with a spear, 
or dart, is to place sportsmanship before human life ; and even 
David, who killed a lion and a bear, did not do that, but 
merely defended his flocks, probably in the only way open to 
him. He was a mighty shepherd and a mighty king, but 
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not a "mighty hunter," and "no sportsman," as the story of 
the one ewe lamb proved. 

It is a long jump from Nimrod to the hunting in the New 
Forest, which was obviously as much shooting as hunting, when 
Rufus was killed by an arrow, meant, or not meant, for a 
hart. Whether there ever were outlaws named Robin Hood 
and Little John does not matter, because fiction is always based 
on fact, or it does not live a day. The fiction or fact of the 
great shooting of the king's deer by these outlaws has lived 
seven hundred years, and it is more easy to believe that there 
were many generations of such poachers and highwaymen than 
that there were none at all. The highest office in the land 
was then one of robbery, and it is a poor king who has not 
some subjects who will offer him the sincerest form of flattery, 
namely imitation. 

Gunpowder is said to have been invented in China many 
years before it was re-invented in Europe. We are apt to 
marvel that no explosive was made use of before, but learning 
was very much in the hands of the priests at a time when the 
latter class was especially sincere, and when the people were 
full of superstition or belief. It may be, then, that the 
first discoverers of gunpowder for conscience' sake made no 
use of what must have appeared to be an invention of the 
DeviL Such inventors, if there were any, might have been the 
more disposed to this course because the stuff was clearly as 
destructive to its users as to an enemy, until the building of 
guns had progressed for many years. 

It is not quite certain in which battle was first employed 
gunpowder — a fact which indicates that it did not do much 
for its side. It appears to have been the guns that were weak, 
not so much the powder, which was probably very much the 
same when used by Henry VIII. as black powder is to-day. 

It is, moreover, not certain that guns were any better at 
Waterloo than they had been in the time of Elizabeth. The 
reason for this was the want of good metal. It is a known fact 
that thickness of metal becomes useless after a certain point is 
reached, so that iron and brass guns could not be made to take 
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enormous charges of powder and heavy shot without bursting. 
This might have been done by making them very long and 
using a slow burning powder, but that way out never seems to 
have been thought of until recently. The reason modern big 
guns will take such enormous pressure as the big charges 
behind heavy shells give, is, first, that they are made of steel, 
and second, because the tension on the steel internally and 
externally is equalised by a very clever method. The guns 
are built up by being bound in wire in a heated state, so that 
when this wire cools it contracts the internal tube as it contracts 
itself. This being the case, when an explosion takes place in 
the finished gun, it has to overcome the wire contraction on 
the outside of the gun before the internal tube can begin to 
expand beyond its natural size. That is how a thickness of 
metal is made serviceable, and prevents a bursting of the 
internal surface before the external bigger surface is strained. 
In other words, the pressure is resisted equally all through the 
thickness of the walls of the barrel. This has entirely revolu- 
tionised big gunnery during the last thirty years, and has 
enabled ships of war to hurl 800 lb. shells through the armour 
of enemies who are hull down beyond the horizon. 

Gunpowder was for centuries used in war before it was 
much used in sport. The reason for this was that there was 
no good method of letting off a sporting weapon. To apply 
a match to a touch-hole obviously took a good deal of time, 
and besides gave warning to the game, so that, although shooting 
flying game had been at least an ambition in the days of the 
cross-bow, shooting the game upon the ground with " hail shot " 
was practised for many years before anyone attempted to 
kill flying game with shot guns. It is curious that when this 
practice was in vogue dogs were taught either to point or to 
circle their game at their masters' pleasure. This circling had 
the effect of indicating the exact position of the crouching 
covey, and at the same time of preventing the birds running 
away from the shooter. A dog that would " circle " was held 
in much more esteem than one that would only point, but one 
that would do both was far the most highly valued. The 
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footer had to see the birds on the ground before he could 
bring his lumbering weapon to bear, and begin to let it off. 
This probably continued long after the wheel-lock was invented, 
in 1515 AJD. 

The flint and steel method of ignition enabled the shot 
gun to be used on flying game, but the flint and steel came in 
somewhere about the year 1600, and shooting flying game did 
not become general until after 1700 A.D. 

Meantime there had been royal prohibitions in this country, 
as well as in France, against the use of hail-shot, and it can well 
be miderstood, at a time when shooting at coveys on the ground 
was considered no breach ot sporting etiquette, that some 
restraint became necessary. Before the use of the flint and 
sted, the heavier weapons were employed by using for them a 
stand to rest the muzzle upon, and this was made necessary, not 
so much by reason of the weight as by the uncertainty of the 
precise moment of the explosion, and the expediency of keeping 
the weapon ''trained" on the object until the powder chose to 
catch file and explode. 

Before the invention of the flint and steel, the value of 
riffing had been discovered. There is a doubt whether the dis- 
covery is due to the late fifteenth or the early sixteenth century, 
bat at any rate it was well known on the Continent about 
IS40 AJ). There are rifled barrels at Zurich arsenal that have 
been there since 1 544. The most ancient in this country was 
liroughtfrom Hungary in 1848, and bears the date 1547. There 
kas been an idea that the first grooves in weapons were not 
spiralled but straight, but this does not seem to be correct, as 
^ the most ancient grooved weapons known are spirals of more 
or less rapid turn. Some of them have a variation of twist 
^in themselves. There have been many straight grooved 
*"c*poos, but the object of them is lost It has been suggested 
that they were used for shot, but they could have had no 
^Ivantage over smooth bores for that purpose, and no advantage 
^*tt muskets for ball. Nevertheless, the science of ballistics 
'OS not generally understood when they were made, and 
F^^lably a rifled shot gun would have been attractive, as an 
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advertisement, when it was known that a rifle was accurate 
with ball, and when the reason of its accuracy was unknown to 
most people. 

Although it was at once recognised that the rifle was far 
more accurate than the smooth-bore musket, nevertheless three 
hundred years after the invention of the former it had not 
come into use for the British Army, and this in spite of the 
work done with it by the American sharp-shooters in the War 
of Independence. Even long after Waterloo, the Duke of 
Wellington was against arming the soldiers with the rifle, and 
yet he, and every authority, knew of its infinite superiority as 
a weapon of precision. The reason for this was very easy to 
understand. The muzzle-loading rifle was no more accurate 
than the smooth bore unless its ball fitted close and took the 
grooving. In order that it should do this it had to be forced 
down the muzzle by means of a stiff ramrod and a wooden 
mallet. This operation took too much time for war purposes, 
and it was generally considered that a musket could be used 
five times for once of the rifle. This was the disadvantage that 
did not really totally disappear until modern breech-loading 
was invented, although many attempts were made to get over 
the difiiculty in various ways. One of the principal of these 
was the screwing of the trigger guard into the barrel, in a hole 
big enough to take the proper ball for the bore; then the 
barrel was charged from the muzzle, and loaded with the bullet 
afterwards from the hole in the breech. This was a clumsy 
makeshift, which cut away nearly half the barrel at that point, 
and this the metal of the day was ill able to stand. The other 
plan was the adoption of the principle of the expanding bullet 
The best form of this bullet was that one with a hollowing out 
behind. This hollow, of course, admitted either the powder or 
the powder-gas, which expanded the rear portion of the bullet, 
and forced it into the grooves at the same time as it also forced 
it forward. 

It is extraordinary to consider that the rifle had existed for 
three centuries and a half before this plan became effective, and 
made the rifle a much superior weapon to the musket If any 
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cooBtry had discovered it at the time of Marlborough or 
Welfington, it would have made that country master of Europe, 
jiBt as the first use of the breech-loader as a military arm made 
Fnasa and her needle gun invincible, until other nations also 
anned themselves with the breech-loader. 

It has often been said that "vile saltpetre" was the 
deathblow to chivalry. That was not so; the long-bow 
and the cross-bow had before this made Jack as good 
as his master, and as a matter of fact the bow was much 
mat hig^y valued up to the reign of Elizabeth than the 
gnn was. 

NeverthelesSy one French writer attributes the loss of the 
hattie of Crecy to the English use of guns, and he goes on to 
Aow that, although the French had used cannon in the sieges 
of castles, they would not employ them against men. The fact 
that gunpowder was known in Europe long before Crecy, and is 
m/ to have been used by die followers of Mahomet, and by 
the defenders of India against Alexander the Great, goes to 
nppcxt the French author's views, that chivalry forbade the 
ase of such a method of warfare. 

This is no unsupported view, for Pope Innocent III. forbade 
the use even of the cross-bow against Christian enemies, but 
pomitted it against Infidels. It was even said that Richard I. 
was killed by a shot from a cross-bow because he had disre- 
E^nled the Pope's Bull in the use of the weapon. This 
common belief well indicates the superstition, or religion, 
of the people, and is ample to account for the very slow 
gnmdi of the use of gunpowder up to the time of Agincourt, 
which was obviously won, like the Black Prince's victories 
over France, by the English long-bow ; and, in the winning, 
destroyed the d)dng embers of the spirit of chivalry. That 
pmpowder did not do this may be gathered from the fact that 
Sir John Smyth, a general of Elizabeth's army, declared he 
*ould take 10,000 bowmen against 20,000 armed with the 
'Wtdi-bck of that period. 

More than this, a match was made at Pacton Green, in 
Coaberiand) as lately as 1792 with the bow against the gun. 
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probably the Brown Bess, to test the two for warlike purposes 
at 100 yards range, and the bow won easily. 

General military opinion had then gone against the bow, 
but obviously there was not much in it, for the rifle was only 
supplied to the rifle brigade, and not to the general army. 

The latter was first armed with the rifle at the time of the 
Crimea, when the Minie rifle was adopted. A well-tempered 
sharp arrow could cut through armour as well as the slow 
bullets from hand guns, but armour remained of some use 
against both, and it only disappeared as big guns came 
into general use in the field, which was long after they 
had been used in and against Norman castles and town 
walls. 

Perhaps, with the exception of the Assyrians and the 
ancient Egyptians, the most ancient warriors were a boasting, 
cowardly lot, like the leading gentlemen of Homer, and the 
still more cowardly understudies who stood still to watch 
while their chiefs were engaged in combat Even Goliath 
advanced to single combat, and his side never fought at all 
when David's shooting instrument went true. It is not, 
however, on record that Goliath had a shooting instrument, 
and it may fairly be urged that this early knight intended 
to bar shooting, and was a true forerunner of the knights of 
the Middle Ages, who also attempted to bar shooting by the 
aid of Pope Innocent ill. Passing over those ancient Greek 
and Israelitish times to the classic period of Greece and 
Rome, when battles were fought by the whole of the armies 
engaging, we find that then shooting in any form had veiy 
little to do with results. That is to say, the bow and arrow, 
which became so deadly in the Plantagenet and Lancastrian 
wars in France, were not relied upon. The reason seems to 
have been that the classic Greek soldier with armour and 
target was pretty secure against the arrow, but the knight's 
horse in the Middle Ages was not, and could not be made so. 
Incidentally, therefore, it is fair to assume that war had again 
d^;enerated, by means of chivalry, to the single combat 
championship stage, and that the first side to make the whole 
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army fight won the day, as the British archers won it for the 
JSack Prince, much to the disgust, as well as the defeat, of 
the French knights. 

Until 15 1 5, or thereabouts, when the wheel-lock was 
invented, the gun could only be used with a match-lock of 
kinds, and the circling pointer was very much in demand to 
indicate the exact position of the covey. The sportsman trained 
bs hail-shot loaded gun on the spot and let it off. This form of 
sport became possible almost as soon as gunpowder was invented, 
bat there is no record of it until much later, when it had become 
so destructive to game as to be forbidden by edict Then the 
flint and steel lock was introduced, so that no sooner had the 
eliding dog come to perfection than he found his business gone, 
ior he was not wanted for the shooter of flying game, at a time 
vhen the latter sat well enough not only for the bad marks- 
man, but also for the net as well. 

There is a picture of a deer drive, dated 1644, in De 
Esptnar's book, where the sportsman has a heavy gun in a 
movable rest, but what kind of boring and ignition were 
employed is not to be discovered. It is possible, however, that 
both rifling and the flint and steel were emplo}red, for they 
most have been very tame deer that would have remained in 
one position long enough, in a drive, to have been done to 
death by means of any device for quickening up the match- 
lock. Indeed, the long-bow would have been much the more 
if^iSy shooting instrument 

In modem times the long-bow has become a toy, but, even 
as such, shows itself capable of more accuracy than the 
mosket had. That flying shots were not impossible with 
cither the long-bow or cross-bow has often been proved, and 
^c is one well-known instance where a swallow on the 
^ving was pierced by an arrow, and remained upon it about 
Wf-way down the shaft. But when the arrow was a weapon 
of war the minimum distance for practice for a man was 
220 yards, and the flight of an arrow then was very far beyond 
^ powers of the toy bow now used in the pretty game of 
ttchery. 
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The author has practised with both cross-bow and long-bo^ir. 
As a boy he has had many a shot at a flying pheasant with 
the former, and although he never hit one, that was probably 
only because the art of building cross-bows died with those 
who had need of them. 

It is known as a matter of fact that gun metal was very poor 
stuff when the early cannons were made, and it can be gathered 
that powder was not of the best, as the proportions by we^ht 
of shot to powder were for the biggest cannon as two of shot is 
to one of powder, and for the smallest bores as ^ lb. of shot is to 
} lb. of powder, and to shoot this 8 oz. of shot the weight of 
gun required was 300 lbs., and the bore i inch, or about five 
times as much weight as we should require now for that weight 
of shot, for which we should not use } lb. of powder, but a couple 
of ounces would be ample. The only proportions of powder and 
shot at all like these that have been used in modem days are in 
some of the gun-proving charges and loads, where there was a 
good deal of windage between the ball and the walls of the barrel, 
and this is a fault in economy that the Middle Age gunners were 
compelled to adopt, and it probably accounts to some extent 
for their amazing charges of powder for the weights of shot 
employed, so that the powder was probably a good deal better 
than these proportions suggest, and the metal of the guns a 
good deal worse. 



ON THE CHOICE OF SHOT GUNS 

THE first thing for the novice to do is to get advice. Tlie 
difficulty will not be in the getting but in the selection 
afterwards. The majority of experienced shooters will not 
bother the novice with their views, but will advise him to go to 
the best gim-maker he can afford to employ and take his 
advice ; but this amounts also to taking his guns, and it may be 
that a novice can do much better than that The majority of 
shooters when they know what they want can possibly afford 
best guns from best makers, and perhaps have enough sport to 
justify the 1 80 guineas that a pair will cost. But all shooters 
at the beginning cannot afford to find out their requirements 
upon anything of the sort ; this is proved by the much greater 
number of second and third grade than of best guns made and 
sold every year. 

Besides, the majority of gun-shops are stocked heavily with 
second-hand and second-quality guns, that can be bought from 
£iS to if 25 each, and the most difficult second-hand guns to 
find in London are those of the best makers, who only turn out 
one quality, namely the best, which are worth more. 

It would be an invidious selection to name the best gun- 
makers, and impossible besides, for their products are the 
offspring of the brain, eye, and hand of the cleverest workmen, — 
sometimes, but rarely, their nominal makers, — and these crafls* 
men are human : they change, and even die. That is the reason 
that the best guns of one season do not always come from the same 
shops as the best of another. But not one amateur expert in a 
httndied, and not one shooter in ten thousand, will be able to 
detect the difference by external examination. It is there, and 

2S 
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is important; and some day the gun that has not passed at 
master in the prime of critical observation will have atn 
accident and break down, just at the wrong moment probably ; 
whereas the best work of a best gun-maker will wear out its 
barrels, and then another pair, before anything goes wrong witli 
its works, and before its splendid fitting and superior metal 
allow the barrels and the action to suggest divorce proceedings, 
by gaping in each other's presence. 

But if one cannot name the best makers and continue to live, 
it is possible to get over the difficulty by suggesting that most 
gun-makers have price lists of second-hand guns in their 
possession, and from these lists the status of the various gun- 
makers in the country can be gathered. But even this is not 
quite a reliable method, for those makers who turn out second 
and third quality guns may be represented by their best, or 
their worst, in these lists, whereas the men who have only one 
sort can only be represented by the best. 

Then, again, the fashion changes, and guns which a few 
years ago were best and latest fashion are soon out-dated, and 
then they rank in price with second or third quality guns that 
are made in the latest fashion. Thus a hammerless gun is not 
now fashionable ; it must be hammerless ejector, and for choice 
with a single trigger. Then hammer guns of the best make can 
be bought for a sixth of their original cost, just as muzzle- 
loaders are totally unsaleable except in the Colonies. 

Instead, therefore, of giving i8o guineas for a pair 
of hammerless ejectors by a best maker, the novice may for 
about a third of the sum procure a pair in every way as good 
by the same maker, if he foregoes the ejector part of the latest 
fashion. But, in order to make sure of fair treatment, dealing 
only with the most reputable establishments is advised, because 
it has been known that the less particular traders have them- 
selves altered an old-fashioned gun into an ejector, and sold it 
as the gun of a first-rate maker, whereas it would have been 
more properly described as their own work. However, there is 
always a check on this kind of thing, because every gun is 
numbered by those makers whose weapons are worth having, 
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and a letter to the maker, giving the number and description of 
the gun, will probably be the cause of detection of any fraud 
of this kind. 

In order satisfactorily to buy second-hand guns, a shooter 
should know exactly what bend, length of stock, and cast on or 
off be takes, and should also be able to measure these dimensions 
for himself; for it is not wise to have a second-hand gun altered 
to fit, not even if it is done by its own maker. 

The best way is not to throw up a gun in the shop and buy 
it by the feel. There it may feel to fit when it does not do so ; 
and it is possible to discard as ill-fitting the very gun that is 
exactly right. It is only out of doors at moving objects that 
most people handle a gun as they do at game. Consequently 
it is cheap in the end to go to a shooting school and be 
measured for a gun. There the beginner will be tested in every 
way and for every class of shot and angle of aim. It is not 
intended to suggest that shooting schools do not make mistakes, 
for they do. But the wise man will not be satisfied until he 
has been able to handle the try gun in a satisfactory manner 
when bent to his proposed measure. That is to say, the school- 
master and the pupil have got to agree before either are 
likely to be right, and if the pupil cannot agree with one master 
he can try another. 

The author knows one fine performer who placed himself 
in the hands of two experts in close succession. The stock 
measurement of one was cast-on, and a good deal of it ; that 
of the other was cast-off, and also much of it. He had guns 
bdlt to each. Naturally one might say they were both wrong, 
tat as a matter of extraordinary fact they were both right ; for 
this fine shooter performs equally well with both gfuns, and 
would probably do so with any other weapon. Of course he is 
the exception, and it would be unwise for others to attempt to 
shoot alternately with two guns as different as these are, 
fxcause the practice with one would be unlearning for the 
other. 

The object of taking much trouble to get a true measure, 
in writing, is that the testing of many guns, by putting them 
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to the shoulder, alters a shooter's method of doing this ; and 
although the change may be only slight and temporary^ it is 
enough to prevent an accurate selection in a gun-shop. The 
written measure reduces the number of guns to be tried, or 
handled, by go per cent., which greatly assists the process of 
selection, not only in the way named above, but by allowing 
more time for a thorough trial of each. 

If a young shooter is going to shoot in parties, and not by 
himself, the bore of his gun is practically settled for him. It 
must be 12 bore, because otherwise he can be no help to 
other shooters in the lending of cartridges, nor they to him. 
This is very important, and becomes more so in exact degree 
as bags increase. The ammunition cart cannot be everjnvhere 
at once, and the work to be done by a host's servants should 
never be unnecessarily added to when they are most busy. 

On the other hand, it is quite permissible to take a 
20 bore on to the moors to shoot over dogs in early August. 
Some people think that a 20 bore shoots closer than a 
12 gauge, but that is a mistake. It spreads its shot quite as 
much as the larger bore, but it has fewer shot, and consequently 
the pattern is thinner. Few people have either kind bored to 
shoot as closely as possible, but when each is so bored the 
12 gauge will always be the more powerful, unless heavy 
20 bores are built to shoot 1 2 ^auge loads. 

This does not imply that a shooter will always get the most 
out of a 12 bore. 

Lightness of weight assists walking, and also quickness in 
shooting, so that it is possible in some hands for the worse 
gun to do the most work. It is the fashion to use a pretty 
heavy g^n for driving ; the greater the head of game there is, 
the more certainly does one require a gun to kick but little ; 
and there is no cure for kick except weight For shooting over 
dogs the weight is generally a grester objection than recoil, 
because the number of shots fired will not be likely to be so 
many as to make a heavy recoil unbearable by too frequent 
repetition. Still, for the sake of a slight difference of weight, 
it is not usually necessary to have different guns for driving 
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and for shootin|f over dogs. There is a mistaken idea that only 
a heavy gun will shoot a heavy charge well, but this is not so. 
Some years ago there were a good many 4I lb. 12 gauge 
gQnsb*iflt to shoot full 12 bore charges. Some of them shot 
as well %s 7 lb. guns, but there are good and bad of all weights 
and gauges. 

It is by no means m^ed that a 12 bore for walking up 
partridges and shooting grouse over dogs should be as light as 
diose ' fieather-weights " were, because recoil was unpleasant 
firom them, even if only a few shots were fired. The contention 
is merely that a light 12 bore will kill as well as a heavy 
one, provided it carries the same charge and load, and its barrels 
are as long as the heavy gun's tubes. The only possible 
diflemoe will be caused by the greater jump of the light 
gOD, and this jump may in some light weapons uncentre the 
pattern. That is not a subject to speculate about, but is one 
fortriaL 

But it is not only light guns that sometimes do not shoot 
true. No double rifles can by measurement ever be put 
togedier so that both barrels shoot to the same place. This is 
accomplished by trial and regulating. It is done by wedging 
the muzzles farther apart or bringing them nearer together as 
die case may require. In the making of shot guns measure* 
ment is supposed to be enough ; but a large percentage of guns do 
not centre tiheir loads on the spot aimed at, and the two barrels 
frequently shoot to a different centre. Possibly choke bores are 
most liaUe to this fault ; at any rate, they are much more easily 
detected, because tiieir patterns are smaller than those of 
cylinders, and a variation from centre is more easily noticed. 

When this inaccuracy occurs, people may say that the 
shooter is in fault and not the gun. Gunners are satisfied with 
sudi statements, although they would reject a rifle that shot 
with a quarter of the inaccuracy. 

A grun-maker's business is to show true shooting, and to 
keep a gun tester to do this work, and to show that all guns 
sold shoot true and well, and that all rifles can make small 
groups. Naturally the youn^ shooter will believe himself to 
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be in fault when he sees these men make central shots time 
after time with a gun or rifle that will not do it in novice 
hands. But some of these experts discover at the first shot 
where a barrel throws, and make the necessary allowance for 
it in each succeeding shot. 

In order to be able to do this, a man must have wonderful 
confidence in himself; but some experts are well able to shoot 
one shot only from each barrel of a rifie, and then r^^ulate 
it with no more evidence. Others are obliged to make a group 
with each barrel in order to negative their own faults of aim, 
or " let off." That will possibly be the young shooter's form ; 
and if it is unfortunately so, all the same he is the man who 
is going to use the weapon, not the gun-maker's expert, and 
consequently his own test is the best for him, no matter haw 
blundering it may be. 

There is no wisdom in being satisfied or put off with any* 
thing less than perfect central shots of the shot gun. The 
relative position of the shot centre in regard to a small bull's 
eye is not easy to put into figures, but it can be grasped by 
the mind at a glance. The author has seen some close-shooting 
shot guns that only put the edge of the 30 inch circle of 
shot on to the bull's eye. This represents an inaccuracy of 
15 inches, and is very bad indeed, but 3 inches of inaccuracy is 
more than equally bad, because it ought not to exist ; it is the 
worse because it is so difficult to find out At the best there 
is only a 15 inch limit of inaccuracy of aim in a 30 inch pattern 
at going-away game. That is small enough for most people 
who shoot swerving partridges, twisting snipe, and rising grouse. 
Three inches of inaccuracy of gun reduces the man's limit of 
inaccuracy to 12 inches. Is it enough? The author believes 
that most guns are out double as much as this 3 inches at 
40 yards, and that the reason is that they are not usually 
treated to the same process of regulation spoken of for double 
rifles. 

Were it not that the shot strings out into a long column 
with as much as 30 feet between the first and the last pellet 
at 40 to 50 yards range, it would be barely possible to kill 
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at all when the pace of the game makes great allowances in 
front necessary. 

This may be said : that 3 inches of inaccuracy is not much 
who) many feet have to be judged, and that is perfectly 
true, and if the gun's 3 inches of inaccuracy were always in 
the same direction as the game is going — that is, 3 inches too 
fonvard or too backward — there would be nothing in it to 
tPoaUe about ; but it is just as likely to be an error at right 
ai^es with the line of flight of the game, and then it does 
matter very much indeed. Even if a miss does not result, 
but if the aim is true, the game will then be made to fly 
through the thin part of the circumference of the shot column. 
For instance, if game is coming directly over the shooter, and 
a gun inaccuracy of 3 inches makes him shoot to right or left 
of the line of flight, that error is increased by his own inaccuracy 
or the "curl** of the game, which together may easily accom- 
plish the other 12 inches, and then the game would be outside 
of the column of shot of a choke bore at 40 yards. A full 
dioke has not a killing circle for straight going-away game 
of more than 26 or 28 inch diameter at that distance. On 
the CQDtrary, a true cylinder has a killing circle of 40 inches. 

This appears at first glance to be a very great advantage 
to the cylinder user, but in practice there is not much in it, 
provided the choke bore shoots truly to centre. If it does not, 
it is absolutely worthless, whereas the cylinder, with an equal 
ianlt, is a bad gun but not worthless. The reason of this is 
that the cylinder spreads more than the choke. The ^^full 
dioke " always clusters its shot in the centre, and although the 
aim of gun-makers may be to get an even pattern, it cannot 
be done with a full choke gun, and would not suit everybody 
if it were done. 

The author is inclined to think that a cylinder, or modified 
dioke bore, is better than a full choke for any distance or 
purpose for which a full choke bore, with an even distribution 
of pellets, b better than another with a central clustering of 
pattern. Possibly pigeon shooting is an exception; because 
there is no use in killing outside the boundary, so that very 
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long shots are not much wanted, and quick, hard shooting and 
an even, large pattern are required. But with game, accuraxry 
of aim is preferable to extreme quickness, if either has to be 
sacrificed to any great extent. You go out to shoot to please 
yourself, and nothing will accomplish that pleasure so certainly 
as constantly killing game at distances that other people cannot 
reach. Tall pheasants and high wild duck try a gun as virdl 
as a gunner, and if the latter can keep in the line of flight he 
can shoot at some angles and at slow birds twice as strong \irith 
a choke as with a cylinder, but the timing of the shot is not as 
easy for one as for the other. 

The shot spreads laterally nearly half as much again for 
the cylinder, but if you can keep your gun in the direction of 
the line of flight, that extra lateral spread will only help yoa 
for fast birds crossing at right angles. This is the least diflficult 
thing to be done in killing driven game. The most difficult 
is accurately timing the shot, and here the gunner has the 
advantage of the longitudinal spread of the shot; in other 
words, a column of pellets some 30 feet long, at 40 or 50 yards, 
is sent in front of the game, which has to fly through the column 
as the latter passes the line of flight The cylinder has slightly 
the longer column, and the column is slightly thicker through. 

Correct timing implies that no part of the column of shot 
passes the bird before his head is in it, or after his legs are 
out of it But this absolute accuracy of measuring the allow- 
ance in front, as well as timing the "let off"," must be very 
unusual. 

It may be said that it is not easy to keep the gun in the 
direction of the line of flight, but the author cannot agree to 
that, except when the game swerves after the ^ let off!" If it 
does that, a spread of shot the size of a bam door would 
probably miss it, and the one-third bigger lateral spread of 
the cylinder than of the choke bore will not assist once in a 
hundred times. 

These views, although not perhaps expressed, are largely 
acted upon in practice. Soon after choke-bore guns came in 
they became very unfashionable for game shooting, and the 
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aothor was himself dreadfully unfortunate, for his form dropped 
JO per cent But the reason was that his first choke bores 
were not central shooters, and it was then very difficult to get 
guns of that boring that were true. That it was no fault of 
choke boies as such, the author proved by having his guns 
TfkoTtdj and although they afterwards shot even closer than 
before, they killed in the new condition. 

One fault which is very bad in choke bores, and counts 
against shooting straight-going and straight-coming game well, 
far m<Me than with cylinders, is that of patches without any 
sliot in them in the outer edge of the circle. What is meant 
here is not a misdirection of the load but an erratic spread of 
it In a close-shooting weapon this fault is almost as bad as 
a misdirection, but differs in this, that the patch varies its 
position with each shot. These patches sometimes extend 
from the outer edge to very nearly the centre of the pattern, 
and consistent shooting when they occur is impossible. They 
are not chance happenings, and can be obviated by good boring 
and good loading. The author thinks they most often occur 
wlien the shot can be shaken in the cartridge, and it may be 
that a sire of pellets which do not lie evenly on the outer circle 
00 the wad assist in deforming the pattern. 

But theory is of no use, and it is the gun-maker's business 
to sell a gun that he can show has none of these faults. 
Whether he overcomes them by a change in size of shot, 
qoantity of them, or in an alteration of brand of powder, 
matters nothing to the shooter, and is not his affair. Enough 
has been said when the gun-buyer is placed in a position that 
it took the author many years to arrive at in regard to the 
d)oke bore, namely, that everything on the plate that is bad is 
not the fault of the shooter, but of the gun-maker. 

There is another advantage of the choke bore. It shoots 
Na 5 shot at 50 yards as hard as No. 6 is shot by a cylinder 
at 40 yards, and the pattern will be quite equal at 50 yards 
viA the large shot to that of the cylinder's small shot at 
40 yards. 

This is very important in shooting at straight coming or 
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going grouse. The farther off the first bird can be taken, the 
more certainly will the others be killed. No. 6 shot has 
enormous energy when the speed of a quick advancing bird 
is added to the speed of the shot If it gets in the bird, it will 
go a long way through him ; but when grouse are coming low, 
and dead straight to the gun, they glance the small shot like 
a shower of hail upon a duck's back. Consequently more 
heavy shot will get in, although fewer will hit 

The kind of gun to be bought can hardly be determined 
until the shooter has settled what size of pellets he wants to 
use at various game. Messrs. Kynoch sell more than twice as 
many No. 5 shot as any other size. No. 6 comes next, and 
Nos. 7 and si arc nowhere. 

With a cylinder gun only placing 100 pellets of No. 6 shot 
in the 30 inch circle at 40 yards, one could not expect g^eat 
work from No. 5 pellets on birds as small as partridges walked 
up. The pattern would be too open at 40 yards, and the 
penetration unnecessarily high at 25 yards. 

Some, at least, of No. 6 shot has penetration for a slow 
partridge flying dead away at 40 yards. With a very quick 
driven bird shot at behind, it has not more than enough 
penetration beyond 30 yards. The pace of the retreating 
game reduces the energy of the impact, but there is very 
little glancing off the feathers when they are struck from 
behind. The author is inclined to say that in shooting coming 
game all glancing is away from the game, and from behind 
all glancing from feathers is into the bird. He has himself 
heard the clatter of the shot on a straight-coming duck at 
about 30 yards when no damage whatever was done. At 
a low skimming partridge coming straight for an open gate- 
way in which the writer was standing, he has shot, as at a 
sitting mark, for there was neither swerve nor rise or fall ; he has 
seen the earth kick up all round the bird at about 25 yaxds, 
and has not been any nearer bagging the game. Surely nothing 
but glancing shot can account for such escapes. 

A bird partly crossing can be killed farther away, but a 
partridge coming dead on, in spite of the increase of impact 
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caused by its speed, is far out for a cylinder and No. 6 shot 
at ]0 yards, but with a choke bore and No. 5 shot it is well 
within range at 40 yards. Then a fast going-away driven bird 
is 10 3rards nearer than it looks if you have No. 5 pellets in the 
gun, and a good deal farther off than it looks if you have No. 6. 

So far only the actual bringing down of game has been 
considered, but there is the question of ethics too. With all 
shot there is some distance at which a body shot ceases to be 
efiective, and when killing must depend on hitting a vital 
exposed part, or the wing. As the body is more than twice as 
h^ as these exposed vitals, namely the head and neck, it follows 
that the body will be hit twice as often as these vital parts. 
Bejrond the distance at which body shots will kill, it follows 
that the shooter wounds twice for every head he bags. Con- 
sequently there is a wounding distance for each kind of shot 
pellet for straight going and coming game. 

This wounding distance, for No. 6 shot, the author would be 
inclined to place at all ranges beyond 30 yards and up to 
100 yards ; for No. 5 shot, all distances beyond 40 yards and up 
to 120 yards. But as most people do not shoot at game 
beyond 50 yards, for practical purposes the wounding distance 
is from 30 to 50 3rards with No. 6, and from 40 to 50 yards 
with Nol 5 shot Full feathered partridges are the birds 
alluded to. August grouse can be killed farther away with 
modi more certainty. 

In all the public London trials of guns the patterns of 
cylinders have not averaged as high as 100 pellets of No. 6 
in the 30 inch circle at 40 yards range. With i;^ oz. of 
Na 6, of 270 pellets to the ounce, about 250 pellets in 
the same circle have been frequently obtained at the same 
40 yards range from choke bores. But the majority of guns 
sdd as cylinders now will put as many as 120 pellets in the 
ctrde, and the author has seen one of Holland's put 160 pellets 
in that circle. In this gun there was no noticeable choke 
bore when a barrel gauge was used at all distances within 
8 indies of the muzzle. The author did not attempt further to 
leam how this barrel was bored, and it would not be fair to 
3 
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that pattern which was regarded as thick enough to kill game in 
the cylinder days. That is to say, the latter sort of g^n was 
tried at 40 yards where it spread fairly evenly over a 40 inch 
circle. But its proper distance was 30 yards, and at that range 
nothing else at any other distance gives the shooter an equal 
chance with No. 6 shot. 

For Still, or Straight Away, or Straight Coming Game. 
The Size of the Killing Circle based on a Minimum 
100 Pellets in a Circle of 30 inch Diameter 



Descriptioii of gun and 
size of shot. 


At 20 
yards. 


At 30 
yards. 


At 40 
yards. 


At 50 
yards. 


At 60 
yards. 


Cylinder and No. 6 shot • 


22 in. A 


3S>n- A 


4oin« B 


none 


• •• 


Even spreading choke^ 
bore and No. 6 shot / 


20 in. A 


26 in. A 


30 in. B 


37 J in. C 


45in.C 


Centre clustering choke \ 
bore and No. 6 shot / 


20 in. A 


25 in. A 


28 in. B 


34in.C 


4oin. C 


Cylinder and No. 5 shot . 


21 in. A 


34 in- A 


none 


• • • 


• •• 


Even spreading choke 1 
bore and No. 5 shot / 


19 in. A 


25 in. A 


30 in. A 


37i in. B 


none 


Central clustering choke 1 
bore and No. 5 shot / 


19 in. A 


24 in. A 


27 in. A 


3S in. B 


none 



In the above table each circle of shot has been marked 
with a reference letter, which is intended to imply — 

A, that all pellets will have enough strength to kill if thcjr 
only hit the body, and in direct line for a vital. 

B, that only the fastest pellets in the load will have enou|^ 
strength to kill by body shots, and that at least half the pellets 
will only have enough strength to kill if they hit head, neck, or 
wing. 
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C, that none of the pellets will kill by body wounds^ but 
only the small number that chance to hit head, neck, or wing. 

The pellets that come under the description applied to C 
can be greatly extended beyond the distances named, and at 
ranges to ii^ch it would be foolish to apply the term " killing 
ardes." Thus the author has seen a roe deer killed at 
60 yards with No. 6 shot from a 1 2 bore. Lord Walsingham 
has made four consecutive shots with No. 5 shot at wild ducks 
at an average range of about 88 yards, or, to be accurate, at 
84J yards, 89 yards, 84 yards, and 1 14 yards. But these lucky 
shots in vital spots do not affect the question, except to show 
that it is difficult to apply a limit to the killing power of even 
weak pellets when they strike head, neck, or wing. Outside the 
zone marked A one is certain to do some wounding without 
kOling the game, but although many pellets will hit without 
being straight for vital spots, others will probably kill the same 
bird. But in the C zone it is always two or three chances on 
woonding to one chance of killing. 

The reason for attempting to draw a distinctive line between 
these lones for the different guns and loads is that there is far 
too much unhealthy, random shooting at game, which gives 
rise to prolonged agony, while the sportsman is dining well, and, 
as he believes, sleeping the sleep of the just Even on the 
baser score of economy and next year's sport, it is wise to 
wonnd no more game than human blundering compels, and 
not to lay ourselves out to wound by attempting to kill when 
the chances are so bad that the wild shooter would not risk 
them upon a horse-race, much less in a mere commercial 
speculation. 

There has often been controversy on the diflference of 
penetration from a choke bore and a cylinder. When penetra- 
tion was taken by recording the number of sheets of paper, or 
boards, pierced by one pellet, or even by three, the choke bore 
always won. But really this was merely a double counting of 
P^ttttn, because when two guns shoot with the same velocity of 
^ that which has the best pattern will also have most pellets 
^Qgh. That is how it came to be settled by the public 
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London gun trials that choke bores had materially the most 
penetration. As a matter of fact, nobody knows which has most 
penetration. Sometimes the number of sheets pierced by hair 
the shot which hit a penetration testing pad will be in favour 
of one, and sometimes of the other gun, and moreover the 
difference in piercing by the pellets of the same discharge may 
be as much as two to one. 

Chronographic testing for time over a range has never 
proved very satisfactory, for the instrument makes but one 
record of time for 300 different pellets, which are known to 
vary in velocity over some ranges by 300 foot-seconds, and 
in striking velocity by 200 foot-seconds. 

This was brought out by the late Mr. Griffith, who as 
manager of the Schultze gunpowder works had great opjx>r- 
tunities, and took them. Powder-makers may very well use 
the chronograph in testing powders at 10 yards range. At 
this range Mr. Borland of the E.C. Company informed the 
writer that he could never find a difference between small shot 
and large pellets ; which goes to prove that at the distance they 
have not scattered longitudinally enough to make the chrono- 
graph the absurdity it becomes when it records one time for 
300, all various. 

But once the chronograph was used for small shot on the 
right principle. This was when Mr. Griffith applied it to his 
revolving tai^et experiments. 

He did this to discover the longitudinal spread of the shot 
pellets at various distances. If ever the chronograph could be 
used for taking differing shot velocities, this appears to be the way. 
But it has never been repeated, and some results appear to throw 
doubt upon their own accuracy. The various lengths of the 
shot spread on the targets moving at 200 f.s., at right angles 
with the line of fire, were as follows upon the top lines. On 
the bottom lines in the table the shot pattern spread, caused by 
the 200 feet per second, is multiplied by the ratio of greater 
speed of shot than the 200 foot-seconds of the revolving target. 
So that in the following table the bottom lines, in respect of 
each gun, represent something near the true length of shot 
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column at each distance. The speeds taken in the foregoing 
table can be gathered from the Griffith figures on the next page; 
But if, for the 30 yards range, the truer mean speed of the 
shot column is wanted, this is equal to the striking velocity 
of the most forward pellets and the velocity of the rear of the 
column added together, and divided by two. For this calcula- 
tion there is a slight inaccuracy originating in the following 
tables, because the striking velocity of the rear pellets has 
been taken at the full range, instead of at the length of the 
shot column less than the full range. This position can only 
be found by trial and error. It will vary the results by a yard 
or two. Inches have been disregarded in the tables. 

It is often said that we want guns to send their shot up 
all together, but if we had so to time our " letting off" as to 
cause the game to fly on to a knife edge, with the shot spread 
out like a tea-tray, it is doubtful whether we should hit oftener 
than with a rifle. Lord Wolseley tells of seeing an officer who 
by means of a soldier's rifle killed a wild goose flying high 
overhead. 

Keeping the line of flight for such a shot would not be 
difficult, but the timing and allowance in front could not often 
be so cleverly arranged. That is the reason why there is a 
good deal of doubt whether we want to decrease the length of 
shot columns, and besides, if we did wish it, probably it could 
not be done. It is observable that the extra half-dram 
measure of powder materially increased the choke bore's 
lengths of shot columns. It also had a very great influence 
in the increase of velocity at all distances. 

The length of the column of shot from the cylinder gun is 
longer than the spread from the choke bore, and the longer the 
range the longer is the column ; but strangely, at long range, 
according to these trials, one striking velocity of the first 
pellets in the load was exactly the same as that of the last 
pellets to strike the revolving target, although mean velocities 
for the range were very different. This almost shakes con- 
fidence in this chronographic record, but as the penetration 
tests always show more variation between pellets than the 
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in any of these revolving target and chronographic 
reoonky it may be that the apparent paradox of pellets getting 
farther behind but nevertheless maintaining the same speed as 
those in front can be explained by a constant change of leaders, 
and if so, also of followers necessarily. 

These phenomena do not occur except at the extreme 
distance of 55 yards, and they are totally absent even at that 
dstance with the choke bore and 49 grains charge. It seems 
therefiore only to be possible when the pellets have dropped to 
a low velocity. At shorter ranges there is sometimes an impact 
difference of 200 feet a second between the pellets of the same 
load. So that it is material to know the force of the whole 
charge, and the time up the range of the leading pellets is no 
guide, as differences equal to 320 f.s. have occurred in one load. 

As these are the only chronographic tests of shot pellets 
ever made with a view of finding out what really takes place. 



Striking Velocity at Various Ranges in Foot-Seconds 

an Mr, Griffith* s authority 



Tcboke (42) 
15 jmnls'l choke (49) 
[cylinder (42) 

/choke (42) 
.J J — , . choke (49) 
[cylinder (42) 

Tchoke (42) 

35 JMds^ choke (49) 

[cylinder (42) 

i 

! Tcbc^e (42) 

j 45 y»rfs4 choke (49) 
I [cylinder (42) 

{dioke (42) 
choke (49) 
cylinder (42) 



By the 

fastest 

5 p.c. of 

pellets. 



1013 
1050 
1003 

825 
890 
810 

691 

737 
672 

581 

633 
561 

377 
478 
382 



By the next 

25 p.c. 
of pellets. 



By 45 p.c. 
of pellets. 



987 
1013 

955 

792 
840 

769 

661 
699 
632 

560 
598 
538 

365 
462 

374 



974 
1042 

962 

779 
806 

750 

660 

699 
636 

549 
592 

523 
362 



By the 


By the last 


mean of 


3p.c. 


the balk. 


of pellets. 


952 


813 


965 


798 


9*3 


742 


748 


684 


809 


699 


724 


615 


632 


523 


' 672 


564 


619 


504 


536 


489 


573 


527 


494 


488 


344 


^l 


427 


418 


370 


382 
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the striking velocities of the various proportions of the load 
at different distances are given here. But although this 
represents the only use of the instrument for this purpose, 
on truly scientific principles, ever recorded in print, the 
author would be sorry to affirm the absolute accuracy of the 
instrument on this or any other occasion, although the relative 
accuracy of one record to the other is much more likely to be 
correct 

The (42) and (49), after the description of the gun in the 
table on p. 41 refers to the load of Schultze powder, and in all 
cases i^ oz. of shot No. 6 was used. 

In order to arrive at striking velocity from these trials, it 
was necessary to compare the time taken at one range with 
that taken at another range by a different cartridge. 

That in some cases the leading pellets are recorded as 
slower than those behind them, is not, as would at first sight 
appear, an absolute disproof of accuracy, because it may be 
that the leading pellets are constantly dropping back, and 
others are becoming leaders. Obviously the fastest pellets lose 
speed at the greatest rate, and obviously, also, the leading 
pellets get least help and give most to their neighbours, by 
setting up air disturbance, or a breeze, in the direction of the 
load. 

We all know from paper pad and strawboard tests that the 
penetration of pellets from the same discharge often varies as 
two to one. Some of these records do not confirm this ; but as 
they can only be accurate on the assumption of that which 
must be true — ^the fluctuation of relative positions of the pellets 
in flight — this adds to their value, because that assumption is also 
required to explain the greater known variation in penetration 
than the most indicated in these tables of speed. 

The above remarks have been founded on the comparison 
of the chronographic time of one load at one distance with that 
of another discharge fired 10 yards farther away; and the 
mean speed over the 10 yards has been taken as the striking 
velocity at the midway distance of the 10 yards. This is how 
Mr. Griffith worked out the striking velocities. And from his 
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figures the length of the shot column can only be got at by 
making some use of a comparison between shots fired at one 
laoge and those fired at another. In other words, the length of 
shot column approximately found, as described, when divided by 
tlie difference of time between first and last pellets, brings out 
Ae average velocities of the shot column, at the instant of the 
leading shot striking the target, too high. That is to say, the 
previous length of column having been found too much, is 
taken merely as a basis, to indicate the position in the rear at 
the lei^ of the column away from the target at which to 
scardi for the speed of the lagging pellets, and, with these 
•lUnd, and the speeds of the leading pellets already found, 
bom the table upon page 41, the average speed has been dis- 
covered, and actual time between first and last being known, 
the length of column has been re-found in a way that must be 
as accurate as any records can be that are based on two 
difierent discharges and the chronograph. 

Taking the length of the column of shot, it is clear that the 
difierence of time in seconds between the first and last arriving 
pellets, divided by the length of the column in feet, will give 
the mean velocity of the shot column at the instant the first 
pellets struck the target The amended figures are tabulated 
OQ the next page. 

It has lately been attempted to show that Mr. Griffith's 
ooeasaiements are not supported by the results on a target 
V^sAog at 75 feet a second at right angles with the line of 
be: But this speed is not enough to prevent the irr^ular 
spread of the shot pellets from misleading. In other words, 
tic faster the movement of the target the less will the elonga- 
tion of pattern depend upon the accident of pattern, and the 
more it will depend upon the length of shot column and 
its speed. Besides this, birds at 75 feet per second are not 
the difficult sort that people want to learn to kill in a 
vind. 

In the following table it is seen that in one case the 
cohmm b no longer at 50 yards than at 40 yards, and we 
may be quite certain shot columns are not so in reality : — 
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Mean velocity over len|[th 
of column, and striking 
velocity at a point half 
the length of column of 
shot from the end of the 
range — 



As found by 
time from 
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length of 

column of 

shot. 



1034 
1000 

777 
630 



loss 

1000 

776 

700 



990 
823 

714 
526 



As found by 
time from 
corrected 
length of 
column of 
shot. 



863 
726 
619 
489 



884 
768 

647 
555 



812 
769 

583 
484 



Description 

of gun 
and load. 



Choke bore, 
42 grains of 
Schultze and 
li Qz. No. 6 
shot. 

Choke bore, 
49 grains 
Sdiultze and 
the rest same 
as above. 

Cylinder gun 
and 42 grains 
of powder and 
shot the same 
as above. 



The only way that this extraordinary result can be 
explained is this: Mr. Griffith shot at his revolving tai^ets 
set behind a hole of 4 feet diameter made in a steel plate, 
and the question arises, Would not any shot pellets that 
were only travelling at 382 feet a second drop out by the 
force of gravity, and never pass through the opening at all 
at the longer ranges? They would take a considerable 
fraction of a second to reach the 55 yards range, and pellets 
would drop a foot by the force of gravity in J second, therefore 
some of them would not pass through the 4 feet opening. On 
this assumption, instead of the 50 yards columns of shot being 
of the lengths stated, they must be very much longer, with a 
continuous dropping of the weaker shot all up the range. 
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It is often asked how it happens that so few fast driven 
are wounded. They are either killed or not hit as a 
nle, even when they are high up. Another query is as often 
kard: "Why are fast birds more difficult than slow ones?" 
It appears that one answer can be supplied from the tables 
already given to both questions. It is often said that it is 
difficult to lead ''tall" birds enough, but the farther away 
game is, the slower the gun has to move in order to race, and 
beat it, so that this is evidently not the explanation. Taking 
flie corrected length of the various columns of shot at most 
d the ranges above 30 yards, and comparing the average 
speeds of the fag end pellets, as given in the table, with 
file distance they have to go, while the bird has merely 
to go from 2 to 4 feet to get out of their line, it will be 
foand that game at 60 feet per second cannot get clear 
of any part of the shot column if it is timed properly, 
iriieieas game at 100 feet per second will clear about 
40 per cent of the length of column in some cases, and only 
incur danger from 60 per cent, as he flies through it. This 
seems to be ample reason for the greater difficulty of fast 
game. 

Here are a few examples with the 42 grain charge: 
aOowing 6 inches for half the length of the bird, and adding 
this to the diameter of flying shot column at various ranges, 
it is found that in order to get clear while the shot column 
is passing, the bird at 60 feet per second takes .041 of a 
second. At 100 feet rate of flight he will take .025 of a 
second, and the shot takes but .022, so that the game does 
not get an advantage here at 30 yards. But at 40 yards the 
sbw Urd takes J05 of a second and gets no advantage ; the 
fast one takes .03 of a second, and here the time of the 
column is .036, so that, however good the timing, the bird 
misses some shot. At 50 yards it is still worse for the slow 
bird, which takes .062 of a second to get through, and better for 
^ bst one, that takes only .037 of a second, when the shot 
oocnines x>46 of a second for the whole column to pass. 

There is not much difference for the 49 grain charge from 
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the choke bore. At 30 yards the shot column takes .027 of a 
second to reach the distance after the first pellets are up. The 
60 feet a second bird takes .041 of a second, and the 100 feet 
per second bird takes but .025, or a less period than the shot 
column. At 40 yards the slow bird takes .050 and the fast 
one .630 of a second, and the shot occupies JO42 of a second. 
At 50 yards the times are .062 for the slow bird and .037 for 
the fast one, and the period taken by the shot column is ^^50 
of the unit of time; so that at the longer range the best 
timing possible would only give the game H of the shot he 
would have as a slow bird. 

The cylinder bore, with its longer column of shot and 
wider spread as well, is a little different in effect At 30 yards 
the period occupied between first and last pellet is .034 of the 
second, and the slow game takes .050, and the fast .030 of a 
second. At 40 yards .049 is the period for the pellets; and 
.062 and .037 of a second those for the quick and tardy game, 
so that there is twelve parts in every 49 of the shot rendered 
useless in spite of the best possible timing and the truest of 
allowances in front At 50 yards the shot pellets occupy .057 
of a second for the rearguard to come up to the distance, 
and the game takes respectively .075 and .04$ of a second for 
the slow and the fast So that, again, one gets all the benefit 
as if he were still, and the other cannot do so under any 
circumstances. 

In the last case, at 40 yards, every misjudgment of distance 
to allow ahead by i foot is equivalent to .016 of a second off the 
total of .049 second occupied by the shot column, so that 3 feet 
of error will be equivalent to a total miss for the slow bird, 
whereas for the fast bird every foot of error is equivalent to 
.010 of a second, and 5 feet of error in judgment in allowing 
in front, may enable you to hit with the tail end of the shot 
column, but only to wound most likely. 

The best shot-gun experiments ever made with the 
chronograph, therefore, show that if you have to aim 5 feet 
in front, and do aim 10 in front, you do not necessarily totally 
miss at 40 yards ; whereas if, instead of aiming 5 feet too much 
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in front, in like circumstances, the gunner aimed 5 feet behind, 
or, in other words, dead on the mark with a still gun, a hit 
vonld be impossible : the game would never be in the line of 
Ae shot after the trigger was pulled This would be so, even 
ihhougfa the gun was following round with the bird ; so as to 
eosore no loss consequent on the time occupied by the pull of 
tiie trigger. It is clearly better to aim greatly too much in 
front than a little too much behind. 

Even before the author ever engaged in driving game, he 
had shot at the first bird of a covey and killed the last one, 
7 or 8 yards behind. In shooting driven game this is 
not an uncommon experience for b^inners, and is a very 
useful lesson ; for nobody has ever had the opposite experience, 
and killed the first bird when shooting at the last But when 
tins shooting at the pigeon and killing the crow occurs, it is not 
ahrays because of so vast a misdirection as is suggested. Five 
feet of error at least may be accounted for by the longitudinal 
spread of the shot, besides something more for the lateral 
spread. Indeed, two birds in the same covey, one 8 feet 
behind the other, have been killed at one shot; but it rarely 
happens. Nevertheless, when one of the two is much the further 
away, as well as behind, then a bird a very much greater 
distance than 8 feet behind the one shot at and killed, may 
also fly mto the shot, and die too. In practice, however, it is 
very much easier to miss a whole pack of grouse that look to 
be near enough together to kill a dozen at a shot. If one 
tries to do a bit of ^ brownmg," it is generally not the birds that 
aie ^ done brown.'' If it is not the survival of the fittest that 
has evolved grouse that look so much nearer together than they 
are, it must be a wise provision of nature in the interests of 
sportsmanship. 

From what has been said, it will be gathered that when 
S^me b crossing fast, wounding is caused by bad timing. The 
E^ffie is either through the shot column before much of it has 
'^s'ched his line of flight, or he has not reached the shot column 
^'^ the majority of it has passed his line of flight. In 
other case he gets but a small proportion of the shot pellets 
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correct timing would have given to him. Wounding zones 
and killing circles as applied to straight - away game have 
little to do with it Provided timing is right, superficial 
** wounding zones " help the kill, because the game that passes 
through them also passes through the bulk of the shot column 
before or after. Even patchy patterns on the whitewashed 
plate may be quite evenly distributed to the game flying 
through the section of the column of pellets. One thing that 
is perhaps worth noting is that if^the head of the column of 
pellets, or first arrivals of the pattern, surround crossing game 
evenly, the bird will have so short a distance to go that he may 
be out of the circumference of the shot column before a quarter 
of the pellets have come up to his line of flight, and if he loses 
a tail feather and drops a leg it will not be because of a large 
wounding zone of shot in the superficial target sense ; indeed, a 
larger wounding zone of that kind might help in such a case : 
the fault will be because the game had not to fly through the 
whole section of the column of shot 

Actions of Guns 

The actions of guns were at one time so important that 
gun-makers were selected by reason of the merit of their 
patents. The tendency of the early actions to part from the 
barrels at the false breech was so great, that actions became of 
the first importance. Patents are now run out, and con- 
sequently every gun-maker can select the best and make it, and 
may be trusted to do so provided the weapon is to be paid for 
at a figure that pays for best work and best material. If this 
is not the case, still the gun-maker will put in the best action 
that can be made for the money to be charged ; in other words, 
he will put in the cheapest good design of action, but not 
necessarily good workmanship. When dovetails are used to 
join up the barrels and the false breech, it is not because 
the design of action is not good enough to do without them, 
but simply that the workmanship or fitting is not good 
enough. Often the third grip does not fit, and is only for show. 
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Ejectors 

What has been said of actions applies also to ejectors. If 
all the patents have not run out, plenty of good ones have 
done so, and the gun-maker has a great choice and nothing 
to pay for it 

The principle of the ejector is that with split extractors 
there is a connection between the fall of the tumbler or hammer 
and an ejecting mechanism, or lock in the fore end of the gun. 
The opening or closing of the gun after firing is made to cock 
the tumblers, strikers, or hammers, and also to put the ejector 
at fuU cock, or otherwise bring it ready for action, then when a 
shot is fired the fallen hammer or tumbler, or its re-cocking, is 
made to react on the ejector at that stage of the opening gun 
when the extractors have already moved the empty cartridge- 
case. The undischarged cartridges are therefore extracted, but 
not ejected, and the used cases are ejected. 



Safety of Guns 

The safety bolt placed upon hammerless shot guns is very 
necessary. It ought, when placed at safety, to prevent the 
lock S{mngs working, and should prevent the possibility of the 
9cear being released from the catch, or bent, or scear catch. 
Mr. Robertson, proprietor of Messrs. Boss & Co., has shown 
conclusively that a slight rap on the lock plates will disconnect 
any scear catch, and so let off the gun when not at safety, 
unless it is also protected with an interceptor, which is moved 
out of the way of the falling tumbler, or striker, only by the 
poll of the trigger. Mr. Robertson's own single-trigger action 
is also a safety action, even when very light trigger pulls, such 
as 1 lb., are employed. 

The strength of barrels is assured by the proof of them 
at the London, Birmingham, and foreign proof houses, with 
^^^ and charges larger than for service. Anyone in doubt 
^t purchasing guns and rifles would be well advised to write 
to the Proof Master for the literary matter issued for the pro- 
4 
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tection of the public and guidance of the trade. This changes 
from time to time, but at present it gives very full information 
of the meaning of the various foreign proof marks as well as of 
our own. 

Cross-Eyed Stocks 

It is often suggested that a thumb-stall which stands up 
and blocks the fore sight from the left eye is an assistance to 
right-shouldered shooters, and sometimes it is. But as it has 
no eflfect on the manner of bringing up the weapon, it must 
require revision to get the correct aim if the weapon is not 
brought up correctly. The author thinks that a long course of 
shutting the left eye will foru the right eye into becoming 
governing eye by habit. Some people have neither eye greatly 
the governor, so that each has an influence on the manner of 
the "present," and helps to fix the point the gun is brought 
up to. This point may be half-way between the extended 
lines from the two eyes to the foresight, and permits of no 
real alignment until the gun is moved after presentation, 
which is always slow. For such men nothing but shutting one 
eye will be of much use, but for those who have a controlling 
left eye it is different, and a cross-eyed stock, or shooting from 
the left shoulder, is to be recommended. Those who have a 
control eye need not necessarily be able to see the game with 
it. Provided they see the latter with one eye and take alignment 
of the breech and fore sight with the control eye, that is enough. 
If the eyes are pairs — that is, not crossed — and produce on the 
brain but one image of an object focused, then the direction of 
the alignment over or upon the game or target is accomplished 
in the brain, and the hands obey. That is to say, the left eye 
may be unable to see the sights, and the right eye may be 
unable to see the game, but as the images on both are super- 
imposed on the brain the aim is quite correct for normal eyes. 
A beginner thinks this impossible, but if he uses a thumb-stall, 
and blocks the fore sight from the left eye, and puts a card 
over the muzzle, so as to block the right eye from seeing the 
target, and then focuses the latter, and not the fore sight, he 
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irin soon become unconscious that he is blocking out anything 
fiom either eye. 

As the ability of the eyes has had to be referred to here, it 
may be well to remark that any normal eyes can see the shot 
10 flight against the sky, and this ability has been used to 
advantage in coaching shooters. To see this phenomenon, 
stand slightly behind the shooter, and look for a little darkening 
of the sky in the direction of the aim ; it will be easily seen about 
the time the shot has spread to a foot, or so, diameter. Whether 
anyone can see the shot much nearer than 1 5 yards or farther 
away than 20 ysids is questionable ; the spread of the pellets 
reduces the dark shade-like appearance, and it vanishes. 
Consequently^ experts who see clay birds apparently in the 
middle of the pellets may be quite correct at short distances, 
and appearances may be absolutely wrong for game or clay 
targets at distances farther away than the shot can be detected. 
The bird may have flown another two yards by the time the 
diot intersects its line of flight Consequently, this ability of 
tiie coach to see the shot should only be relied upon at about 
20 yards range. 



SINGLE-TRIGGER DOUBLE GUNS 

THE idea of a single trigger to double guns cannot be said 
to have occurred to anyone as an original conception, 
since it was natural that at the first attempt to build those toys 
(as Colonel Thornton considered double guns, when he was 
upon his celebrated Highland tour), the inventor must have 
exercised some ingenuity to supply these first double guns with 
two triggers. It was as natural to attempt to make double 
barrels with one trigger as for a duck to swim. First, because 
single barrels were the fashion, and second, because single-trigger 
double pistols were made and were successful. It was, however, 
at once discovered that the action of the double pistol would 
not do ; it let off both the shoulder gun's barrels apparently as 
one. For a century afterwards repeated attempts were made 
to overcome this double discharge, and many patents were 
taken out on the strength of the inventor having discovered 
'' the real, true cause " of the involuntary discharge of the second 
barrel, by the pull off that was intended to actuate only the 
first However, the problem remained commercially unsolved 
until Mr. Robertson, of Boss & Co., of St James's Street, 
overcame the difficulty, and took out a patent, about 1894, for 
an action that prevented the unintentional double discharge. 
The great success of this action led to some hundred patents 
being taken out between that year and 1902. But most of them 
were afterwards dropped, and found not to effect the prevention 
of the double discharge for which they were designed. As a 
matter of fact, the reason of the involuntary discharge of the 
second barrel was not understood, not even by Mr. Robertson, 
who had, by trial and error, arrived at a perfect system of 
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overcoming the difEcolty, without being aware of what really 
oocuned. 

In the autumn of 1902 the author contributed some 
letters to The County Gentleman^ which explained the 
difficulty ; but his discovery, for such it has proved to be, was 
hody disputed in a correspondence led by some of the leaders 
of the gun trade. This was by no means wonderful, although 
it is disconcerting for a discoverer to be treated as '* past hope " 
when he is so unfortunate as to make a find that can do him 
no good, but ever since must have saved much in work and 
patent fees to the gun trade. 

The accepted view of involuntary pull prior to this 
discovery was that after the shot from the first barrel, recoil 
jmnped the gun away from the finger, and then the shoulder 
rd)ounded the gun forward on to the stiff finger, which, being 
struck by the trigger, let off the second barrel The author 
for some time previous to 1902 had become conscious that 
this explanation was open to question. However, it was not 
until he sat down and worked out the times of recoil and 
finger movement, that he felt safe in challenging so generally 
accepted a statement But this calculation proved to him 
that, so far from rebound causing the unwished-for 'Met off," 
die latter occurred in one-twentieth of the time occupied 
by the recoil backwards. However, the author's powers of 
persuasion failed to convince everybody, and for this reason 
die editor of The County Gentleman^ with the assistance of 
Mr. Robertson, of Boss & Co., and of the late Mr. Griffith, 
erf* the Schultze Powder Company, formed a committee of 
experts to test the point by chronographic examination. 
Results were published in The County Gentleman on 
December 6, 1902, and were to the effect that the second dis- 
duuge came in one-fiftieth of a second after the first discharge, 
but that the recoil backwards, before rebound could occur, 
took from four different shooters respectively .32, .29, .34, and 
.38 of a second, or, roughly, an average of one-third of a 
second. So that it was demonstrated that the rebound from 
tbe shoulder had nothing whatever to do with the involuntary 
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pull. The true and now always accepted cause was as the 
author had stated it to be — namely, that the recoil jumped 
the trigger away from the finger in spite of the muscular 
contraction that still continued after the let off of the first 
barrel; that this muscular contraction continued to act and 
again caught up the trigger, as soon as the pace of recoil was 
diminished by the added weight of the shoulder, and so the 
finger inflicted a heavier blow or pull on the trigger than in 
the first pull off. In the first pull it was finger pressure, in 
the next it was pressure acting over distance, and was 
measurable in foot-pounds, as work or energy is measured. 
This proved to be the correct solution. 

Consequently, a good single trigger is one that prevents this 
finger blow from discharging the second barrel It is 
impossible to prevent the blow itself, but quite easy to prevent 
it letting off the second lock. There are at least three principles 
employed for doing this. 

The first is called the three-pull system; it is based on 
the necessity of either the voluntary second pull, or involuntary 
blow (as the gun may be loaded or unloaded), for intercepting 
the trigger connection which the subsequent release of the 
trigger allows a spring to place in readiness to receive the third 
trigger pull, and act on the second tumbler; this pull in the 
unloaded gun is observed to be a third pull, and in the loaded 
one is only observable as a second pull, because the second has 
been given involuntarily, and not consciously. 

The double-pull actions are different in principle. Most of 
them are based upon a lengthening of the time between the 
first let off and the connections with the second lock coming 
into position for contact with the trigger. In other words, 
they are time movements, based upon the knowledge that 
the second pull, or impact of trigger and finger, came very 
quickly, and that to delay the intermediate connecting link 
between trigger and second lock until after this unconscious 
impact rendered it inoperative. 

A third system is somewhat different, but is also a timer 
action. It is based upon having a loose or nearly loose piece, 
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lAkfa is partly independent of the gun, and either by its 
lesser motion or want of movement, during the jump back of 
the recoiling gun, gets in the way of a further trigger move- 
ment, until the recoil of the gun is over, and the weak spring 
on replace the independent piece in its normal position again. 

It has been said that the greatest advantage of a single 
ti^ger is the facility with which it can be removed and 
double triggers substituted. But this is merely what those gun- 
makers have said, who, being obliged to have a single-trigger 
actkm of their own for those who ask for them, have been 
too proud to pay a royalty for a good one, and have not felt 
quite safe in recommending their own to good customers. 

The real advantages of a single trigger are many. First, 
one does not have to shift the grip of the gun for the second 
barrel. As explained above, recoil occupies one-third of a 
second, and one does not want to add to tihe jump of the gun 
during recoil by partly letting go, nor to be unready at the 
end of it, by still having to move the right-hand grip in 
changing triggers. In practice, the single trigger is also much 
the quicker. It is not necessary to say anything about cut 
fingers and their avoidance by the use of single triggers. But 
awottdcrfol advantage is in the more correct length of stock. 
If one's gun-maker gave one a stock an inch too long, or short, 
in double triggers, he would be thought not to know his 
business. There is only one best length for everybody, but 
eveiy double trigger has two lengths of stock, one an inch 
\oaga than the other. 

The audior is told that there are still some very bad single- 
trigger actions being made, but that is quite unnecessary 
when the best can be employed by paying a royalty, as some 
of the best gun-makers are in the habit of doing, or were, until 
tte recent action Robertson v. Purdey was settled. 

Probably it would be more correct to say that the 
principal advantage of a bad single trigger is that it can 
readily be exchanged for a good one. The author would not 
on his own authority speak of bad single triggers, because he 
has tried most of them, and had difficulty with none. 



AMMUNITION 

THE time has not yet arrived for us to have a smokeless 
powder as regular in its action and as little affected by 
heat as black powder was, neither have we as free an igniting 
powder, which is of less moment. 

Nitro powders have greatly improved of recent years, and 
would doubtless have continued the progress, but they have 
been brought up, and to a standstill, in the last two or three 
years by a sort of trade agreement, or an invention of 
"standard" loading, which may be supposed to have had its 
origin in the wholesale cartridge trade, since it is impossible 
that it can be good for sportsmen, or for those who try to fit 
shooters with their personal requirements, or, in other words, 
try to load a sportsman's gun according to the individual 
requirements of gun and man. 

We are still in the dark ages of " pressure " testing, or trying 
the strength of powders by the work they do upon plugs 
inserted through the walls of testing guns, and, outside, in 
contact with lead or other metal that the explosion, in moving 
the plugs, crushes. In doing this the powder-gas does "work" 
which would be correctly measurable in foot-tons, but is 
supposed to be measured in static pounds, which is similar to 
dropping a weight upon a scale balance and mistaking the 
weight for the work done by the drop. For instance, if we 
drop a pound weight a foot on to a scale balance, the work it 
does is equal to one foot-pound. But if we place it on the 
scale gently, it will just balance one pound on the other side. 
One is weight and the other is energy, which are not com- 
parative terms. Yet in testing powders the fashion is to take 
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I the measure of some unknown proportion of the enei^ and 
; to call it static pounds. 

On the other hand, the fashion is to make the exactly 
I oootraiy mistake in testing guns for shooting strength. The 
fattening of the shot pellets on a steel plate is the result of 
energy; here the flattening of lead by which "pressures" are 
enmoeously taken is ignored and scouted, and velocity is 
considered the thing to judge by, although it is only the 
vdodty of one pellet out of three hundred which, at 20 yards, 
vazy by as much as 300 foot-seconds mean velocity. 

In a lecture delivered by the late Mr. Griffith, of Schultze 
Company fame, it was said quite truly, and with proper pride, 
that the velocity of shot had increased during the last twenty 
yean by 100 feet per second at 40 yards. During this time 
recoil has been reduced very much, only apparently in defiance 
of the law that action and reaction are equal and opposite. 

Recdl is equal to the total momentum of shot, wads, and 
powder-gas, and what the powder people have done is to 
rednce that portion of recoil that was not represented by 
momentum of the shot, but was represented by the momentum 
of waste powder-gas. 

Consequently, what has been got rid of in twenty years is 
some momentum of powder-gas, which has served two purposes 
—first, by permitting some extra strength of powder, to put 
some extra momentum into the shot pellets, and to somewhat 
reduce recofl in spite of this. That then was the tendency of 
ttc powder-makers, when suddenly they were brought to a 
^ standstill by a catchword, ** standard " loading and " standard 
rdodtyr 

There would have been some sense in ** standard velocities," 
had it been impossible to increase velocities without also 
"notasing recoil ; but nobody believes that The tendency 
; has not only been the other way, but it represents the one 
I ^ only great improvement in powders that has been made 
I snce nitro propellers were first invented. There is still a large 
I pn)portion of recoil due to the " blast " after the shot has gone, 
[ « the momentum of lost powder-gas. It is not nearly abolished, 
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and is only reduced. Consequently, it was no time to say, 
" Now we have arrived at perfection, and beyond this point it 
is a fault to go, and consequently we fix as a standard 1050 
foot-seconds mean velocity at 20 yards as the correct velocity, 
above and below which nobody must attempt to carry ballistics 
of shot guns." That may suit wholesale manufacturers, because 
it is a standard easy to accomplish in bulk, but here is what 
it means as a check to progress. 

First, if we take a peep at Mr. Griffith's own celebrated 
revolving target trials of just twenty years ago, we find that his 
mean velocities of those trials were all more than 1050 foot- 
seconds at 20 yards range. They were for the three guns and 
loads used 1073, ii^> ^^^ 1062 foot-seconds. But he has quite 
truly told us that during these twenty years the velocity has 
increased 100 feet per second. Consequently, the '^ standard 
loading" sets back the clock more than 100 foot-seconds and 
more than twenty years. That is not all : those beautiful trials 
exhibited the fact that the last pellets in a load had from 221 
to 300 foot-seconds less mean velocity than the first, so that 
'' standard " loading may mean 1050 foot-seconds for the first 
pellets, and 750 foot-seconds for the last, at 20 yards range. 
These trials were all conducted with cartridges loaded with 
i\ oz. of shot. But years before that, when fine grain black 
powder was used, and gave to i|^ oz. of shot much higher 
velocities than those named above. Sir Fred. Milbank shot 
his 728 grouse in the day with |- oz., on the ground that 
the ordinary i\ oz. gave too little penetration — ^that is, too 
little velocity. 

The only possible arguments left to put forward against 
increase of velocity are two : — 

1st, that greater pressure adds to the necessity of weight 
of gun. 

2nd, that more velocity spoils patterns. 

The reply to the first is that the improvement of powders 
and increased velocity has been attained, as stated, by other 
means, and without increasing pressures ; and, second, if 
pressures were increased it would not matter to the shooter 
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1A0 uses best metal in his guns, because it is quite easy to 
hnld 12 bore shot guns under 5 lb. that are quite as safe as 
7 Bn guos ; and weight is consequently adjusted by reason of 
the incidence of recoil, and not by reason of the weakness 
ofsteeL 

The second proposition is equally groundless, and it is 
usvered by the fact that not one in a hundred men use the 
fallest choke boring, and if velocity opens out patterns too 
■ndi, ten shillings spent on a little more choking, by recess at 
the muzzle, will bring back the pattern in spite of the tendency 
of the greater velocity to open it out 

The means adopted by the powder-makers to effect the 
improvements referred to above have been to lighten the charge 
of powder, or to compress more fixed gas into a smaller solid 
«ei|^t This statement more particularly applies to the light 
(33 gndns) bulk powders. By ^ bulk " is meant those powders 
that fill the ^>ace occupied of old by 42 grain nitro powders in 
the 3 drams measurer meant for black powder. 

But this does by no means embrace all the possible improve- 
meats. The 26 grains, and concentrated, powders occupy only 
about half the space of the bulk powder of whatever specific 
gravity, and consequently the prospect opens before them of 
making use of their 80 times power of expansion in the barrel, 
instead of the 40 expansion power of the bulk powders. This 
is not as great a possible improvement as it sounds, but it is a 
bige one all the same. At present the coned cases used for 
this dass of nitro powder bring it down below its possibilities, 
because, as these cones stretch under powder-gas pressure, it is 
similar in effect to the powder occupying more space in the 
chamber, and negatives a great part of its capacity for double 
expansbns of other powders within the barrel At present 
^ makers of condensed powders have not been strong enough 
^ set gun diambers generally shortened to suit them, and thus 
they are condemned to compete handicapped ; but if we were 
starting to design guns afresh, and were not bound by precedent 
^ the necessity of sometimes borrowing cartridges and lending 
them, gun chambers and cartridges would be shortened to make 
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use of the possible 80, instead of 40, expansions, with an 
accompanying still further reduction of lost powder - gas 
momentum, or loss by ''blast/' and its automatic accom- 
paniment of more reduction of recoil. 

Of course short cartridges in long chambers are not to be 
thought of from the standpoint of improvement, and in many 
guns they ball the shot in a most dangerous way. Thicker 
wadding is more objectionable than coned cases, unless it could 
be made lighter than the greased felt wad is now, and not only 
lighter but less compressible, because to compress it is to hinder 
it from bridging the cone between the mouth of the cartridge 
and the barrel proper, and it also enlarges the powder chamber 
in practice. 

Some few years ago the cartridge-makers and the gun- 
makers came to an agreement, that there should be a maximum 
size for cartridges for each g^uge and a minimum size for gun 
chambers. This was very wise and proper. These sizes are 
well known to all gun-makers, to whom they are important, but 
they have no interest for shooters, because the latter have not 
the instruments to measure either chambers or cartridges, and 
the usual and very proper practice is to make the seller 
responsible, and return cartridges that are too big to go in the 
chambers, or too small, so that they shoot weak, or burst the 
cases, or both. 

Herein lies a great advantage of taking your gun-maker into 
confidence about cartridges. We cannot, as a rule, give higg^ 
or smaller cases to fit chambers that may have been made, or 
grown, bigger before or since the agreement was come to ; but 
if chambers are rather large for cartridges, and consequently 
shooting is somewhat weak, he can suggest a grain or two of 
additional powder to the usual charge. It is the belief of the 
author that a gun-maker usually delights in turning his 
customers out to do the best possible work, and will take any 
trouble to that end, not only because it is business, but because 
it gives personal pleasure. 

Shot sizes are mentioned under the headings of the game 
to which they are most fitted ; but although a slight advantage 
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en be had by using hard shot, it is so slight as to be scarcely 
worth attention from the marksman's point of view, and those 
ibo love not the dentist should at least refrain from breaking 
their own teeth unnecessarily. 

Until something better is invented for the purpose of trying 
gmis and cartridges, strawboard racks and Pettitt pads are the 
only means open to the shooter, and besides, when properly 
toed, are the best means. Both vary in thickness and hardness, 
the latter according to the weather. But every shooter can 
anange for a trial against a gun he knows, and against hand- 
iiDed black powder cartridges. Then, if he uses his *' trial 
hofse" against the same pads and boards as the other gun, 
or new cartridges, he will arrive at correct comparative results. 
Thb is not only the most effective but the cheapest way. If 
strawboards are used, the first and last boards can be renewed 
ibr each shot The chances of having a shot pass through an 
already made shot hole are too remote and unimportant to 
iBatter. Then the way to assess penetration is to count the 
shot Aat struck the first board or sheet of paper, and the 
nnmber that pierced the last, arranging the last in such a 
poation tbat about one-half those pellets that hit the first paper 
also go through the last This takes the mean penetration of 
the load, and was Colonel Hawker's method. The results will 
then read something like this: 41, .50, .60, .55 of total shot 
through, say, 20 sheets of brown paper Pettitt pad. 

The true way of testing the energy of the shot is by means 
of Ae ballistic pendulum, but although the author has designed 
a more simple apparatus than the usual device of this sort, it is 
not yet sufficiently tried to warrant its description. 

To the very few who load their own cartridge-cases 
the author can offer no advice beyond this : the best cases and 
wadding, and the best powder, meaning the highest priced, are 
iiooessary, and not merely luxuries. The amateur loader has 
00 means of testing powders to see if they fluctuate, and he 
QQst rely, therefore, on the maker ; and that very careful person 
^ take the most trouble over that for which he charges most. 
"Hie shooter, in fact, is not buying raw material, but personal 
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care and trouble. There is a possibility of a professional 
loader varying his method to suit fluctuations in strength and 
rapidity of powder. He can do it by means of the turnover, or 
by adding to or reducing the charge; but this is outside the 
range of the amateur's skill. He would not know what was 
wanted. Even the best nitro powders do vary, batch for 
batch, and also by reason of the heat of the weather as well as 
by that of their storehouse. 

The best place to keep cartridges in during the winter is 
the gun-room with a fire, and in the summer in the gun-room 
also, if it is dry enough not to require a fire ; but the principal 
saf^^uard is to keep cartridges and their bags and magazines 
out of the sun as much as possible. The sun will easily raise 
the so-called " pressure " by about a ton per square inch in some 
cartridges. How much this may really be it is difficult to 
even suggest, but Lieutenant Hardcastle has estimated that 
<< pressures " are not reliable within 30 per cent, and the author 
would have said by more. Fifty per cent added is a very 
different proportion to 50 per cent of reduction. In one case 
it is as 2 to 3, and in the other case it is as 2 to i. 
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THE THEORY OF SHOOTING 



MANY scientific calculations have been made with a view 
to improving the shooting of sportsmen, or at least of 
them. Two, which are in theoiy unassailable, have 
very often indeed in the unanswerable form of figures 
measurements, and nevertheless they are both misleading, 
even iMrrong, in the crude form in which they have been 
One of these is based on the calculation that the shot and 
can only meet provided a certain fixed allowance in 
of moving game is given. The calculations are quite 
bat they have no application to sport, for the simple 
iMplMi ihBt they neglect to calculate the reduction of the 
(■■■ncical allowance in front, supposed to be necessary, but 
JipJMB imperative because of the swing of the gun. In other 
the gunner, however expert he may be, does not know 
nHiere his gun points at the instant the tumbler falls, 
the instant the shot leaves the barrel. Between the 
of pulling the trigger and the shot leaving the 
a swinging gun will have moved some unknown 
and this represents additional unobserved allowance. 
of this movement at the muzzle of the gun 
an allowance of 40 inches in as many yards of range. 
be necessary to refer to this unconscious allowance 
^lectly, because it has a bearing upon the second oft- 
proposition. 
•Lit' is this : mental perceptions in various individuals range 
§ik quick to slow, and besides this the muscular action due to 
WBtal orders and nerve impulses also range from slow to 
quick. Both these well-known facts are constantly asserted to 
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necessitate an added allowance in front of game by the slow 
individual. In practice, however, these slow individuals never 
admit the yards of allowance that they are supposed to need to 
allow in front of fast crossing game. It has occurred to the 
author to question whether the man of slow perception and of 
slow muscular obedience does need to allow more than the quick 
individual. Probably it is exactly the reverse; and he has 
to see less space between the muzzle and the game than the 
quicker man and than he of what is mistakenly called less 
personal error. 

The ^ personal error " seems to be in assuming that the slow 
individual does not subconsciously know his own speed, and 
compensate for it 

Apparently it is mistaken to place the actions of shooting 
in this or any other sequence of events. It is said, ^ You see 
the game, you aim, your eyes tell the brain your aim is true, 
your brain orders the muscles to let off the gun." That is 
possibly correct for some people, but the author does not 
believe that any fast crossing game would ever be killed if it 
were so. His view is that there is the game ; your brain now 
instructs two sets of muscles to move in different directions, 
one to move the gun and another to pull the trigger, and at the 
same time informs each how rapidly to act in order that left- 
hand gun-swing and right index-finger pressure may arrive 
precisely together. This is what is called hand and eye working 
together, but it should be hand and finger. The eye certainly 
may observe whether the two things have been done at the same 
instant of time, but when they have not there is no time for 
correction ; all the eye can do is to inform the brain that the 
swing did not catch up before the gun was off, or the reverse, 
so that the brain may correct the missed timing for the next 
shot. It is necessary to observe that the finger pressure starts, 
as does the swing of the gun, before aim is completed, and that 
if the latter were got before the order to pull were given by the 
brain, it would be lost by the mere continued swing of the gun 
before the order could be executed. 

What has to be considered, then, is what appears to the 
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kaifl at the instant of dischai^ie. The quicker the perception 
of things as they happen, the more space will be observed 
between the muzzle and the crossing bird as the gun races 
pst the game. The slow perception will not observe that the 
gun has passed the bird when the explosion occurs, and this 
deadly accounts for some good shots declaring they never make 
mj allowance for crossing game, but shoot '' pretty much at 
'on." Of course they do nothing of the sort; but they tell you 
iHat they perceive. They do not observe that in the interval 
between pulling trigger and the shot leaving the barrel the gun 
ks travelled past the game very considerably, and what they 
haipe observed is the relative position of gun and game at the 
tme the trigger gave way. For their class of shooting, therefore, 
ftey must look for less daylight between gun and game than 
die person of quick perception, who sees most of what there is 
Id observe. 

The velocity of light is so much greater than the velocity ot 
recoil, that it may be questioned, on that ground, whether this is 
the right explanation, on the assumption that only recoil would 
stop the perception of the relative positions of game and gun. 
But were it so, it is necessary to remember that the velocity of 
light has no relationship to the velocity of brain perception 
tfaroi^ the eyes. 

But probably recoil has nothing to do with the matter for 
the man of slow perception, and to him the discharge is done 
vith as soon as the trigger gives way. It appears, then, that the 
fiowcr brain perception is through the eyes, the less observed 
^owance a swinging gun will require. 

Is it possible to shoot fast crossing game without a swinging 
pm? For an answer to this, the author has tried to come back 
^ the first shot to meet fl)ang game behind with the second 
i^arrel, but has found it impossible to kill. Here the swing is in 
fte opposite direction to the movement of the game, and it 
Invariably carries the shot behind the game. Assuming it to be 
Possible (as it is) to throw up the gun to a point of aim at which 
E^nie and shot will intercept each other, the gun is mostly, 
possibly alwajrs, given a swing in the direction of the game's 
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movement by the mere act of presenting. That is to say, the 
shooter is raising his gun from a position more or less in the 
direction of the game when he starts the movement, and as the 
game is not there when the explosion occurs it is obvious that 
the gun has done some swinging, possibly unknown to the 
shooter. 

Much reliance upon this kind of racing with the game has its 
disadvantages as well as its advantages. It reduces the necessity 
for accurate judgment of speed of game to a minimum. That 
is to say, if the gun races the game, and gets ahead of it 
unobserved by the shooter, the pace of the gun is set by the 
pace of the game, and the unobserved allowance ahead is also, 
and consequently, automatically adjusted by the game itself-— 
that is, by its angle and its speed. 

But this method of shooting takes no account of the height 
of the game, and possibly this is one reason why high pheasants 
are so very difficult to many excellent marksmen at lower 
birds. 

The pace of game high and low being the same, it is, relatively 
to the movement of the gun, slower according as distance 
increases. If the gun muzzle has to move 5 feet a second to get 
ahead of game crossing at 20 yards away, it need move but 
2\ feet per second to get ahead of game 40 yards away and 
moving at the same velocity. Consequently, when the whole 
allowance is given unconsciously by swing, and is just enough at 
20 yards, it is clear that the same swing will only give the same 
unconscious allowance at 40 yards, and that this will not be half 
enough at that range, where the pellets are travelling slower and 
have double the distance to go. 

For this reason, in theory — and the author's experience 
supports theory in this case — ^it is better to make an allowance in 
front of all game, in addition to swings and to increase the allow- 
ance very much for long ranges. To reduce theory to practice : 
with a swing to the gun automatically set by the speed of 
the bird, the author would find it necessary to allow 3 yards 
ahead of game at 40 yards, whereas the same game at the 
same speed would not have more than 2 feet allowance at 
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20 yards. But as all game varies in speed, and as all shooters see 
wbat they do differently, this has no educational value for any- 
ooe, except so far as it sets out a principle that has not hitherto 
been dealt with, except in some newspaper articles — ^namely, the 
pmidple that swing regulated automatically by the pace of the 
bird has more effect at short range than at long range. This is 
30 whether the nature of the swing is merely to follow and catch 
the game, or to race it and get past it, or to race past it to a 
selected point or distance in front. 

To attempt to bring home this truth to those who do not 
agree with these remarks, it may be expedient to point out that 
they explain a very c6mmon experience. One sometimes gives 
ample apparent allowance in front of a crossing bird, and shoots 
well behind him ; then, witli the second barrel, one races to catch 
him before he disappears over a hedge, fires apparently a foot or 
a yard before the game is caught up, and nevertheless kills 
dead. 

The judgment of speed is not very important if one allows 
fte speed of the game to regulate the rate of the swinging gun, 
and although it is frequently discussed as if no one could shoot 
veil without a perfect knowledge of speed, it seems doubtful 
vhether it is necessary to worry about it, when the act of getting 
00 the game is really an automatic regulation of swinging to the 
movement of the bird. 

But as there are very likely some shooters who would like to 
be able to calculate speed as accurately as may be, here is a plan 
which is never very much out for heavy short- winged game, such 
as pheasants, partridge^ ^ouse, black game, and wild duck of 
kinds. 

Estimate the height of the game at the moment it was shot, 
^ measure, by stepping, the distance the dead (not wounded) 
bird travels before it touches the flat ground. Air resistance to 
the fall of the bird will be practically just equal to air resistance 
to its onward movement aft ^r it is dead, and the time it takes to 
&II, and necessarily also to go forward the measured distance, 
^ the same. The time taken for the fall may be safely 
calculated by the height in feet divided by 16, and the square 
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root of the dividend is the number of seconds of the falL Thus 
if the bird falls 64 feet, then •{^i=4, and the square root of 4 i: 
2 seconds. In 3 seconds the game falls 48 yards, so that prao 
tically all pheasants take between 2 and 3 seconds to fall, oi 
ought to do so. 

The velocity the bird is travelling before being shot does not 
affect the time it takes to reach the ground, but wind, with or 
against the game, slightly alters the distance it goes forward 
after being killed. With the wind the game will always be 
going faster than the air, and will therefore be getting air 
resistance from the front, and the method only partially 
breaks down when a heavy wind is blowing directly against 
the game. 



THE PRACTICE OF SHOOTING 

MR. WALTER WINANS has expressed the opinion that 
the better a shooter grows at the rifle targets the 
worse he becomes at moving objects with the rifle and gun. 
But it is probable that all good shooting at moving objects is 
based upon a beginning of steady alignments. Those who 
believe that shooting at flying game is to be well learnt before 
still objects can be accomplished seem to the author to neglect 
the first principles, and would run before they can walk. There 
is this to be considered : that one often does get, even in grouse 
and partridge driving, marks that are exactly equivalent to still 
objects. That is to say, they are coming perfectly straight at 
the gun. Is one to let them off" without shooting quite straight 
because one has been taught not to align ? There is no doubt 
the best shots do align for the very fastest crossing game if 
there is time to do it ; and the belief of the author is that a 
man cannot be really quite first-rate unless he can shoot in 
every style as occasion requires. That is to say, he will be 
able upon occasion, when circumstances and time admit ol but 
a brief sight of a crossing bird between the branches of fir trees, 
to throw his gun ahead to a point, as he thinks, and tries to do, 
without swing, and will be able to kill his game. The author 
has occasionally risen to such success himself, but only when 
he has not been trying to do it, but has grown up to it, out of 
the more certain method of consciously swinging past the bird 
to a point in space ahead, and pulling trigger as the alignment 
was getting to the spot, and without checking the gun. In the 
first-named style of shooting, when the kill comes offi there is 
probably always swing, by reason of the gun being put up 
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from a position pointing much behind the bird, so that the 
swing occurs as the gun is going home to the shoulder, and it 
is not checked when the trigger is pulled, simply because no 
swing can be checked instantly. By this method of finding the 
place and shooting at it, the author can manage rabbits jumping 
across rides — that is, when he manages to kill them at all ; but 
he prefers to handle winged game by the slower and surer 
method, which, however, he would abandon for the better 
style if he could. But the ability to be quick in this better style 
is not his for a permanency, it only comes sometimes, when 
there is not time to take game with a conscious swing of 
the gun. The late Mr. A. Stuart Wortley, who was one of the 
best game-driving shots of his time, has told us in one of his 
books that he could not hit anything until he started to shut 
one eye and align. Later, he thought first aiming at a bird, 
and then swinging forward of it, was slow, and making two 
operations of one. Lord Walsingham has assented to a 
description of shooting in which the "racing" of the bird with 
the gun was the principal feature, and Lord de Grey has been 
watched to put his gun up, try to get on, and, failing, take it 
down without shooting ; all of which tends to show that align- 
ment and swing are the two necessary factors in shooting, not 
necessarily alignment of the game, but generally of a moving 
point at the end of a space in front of the game. Mr. F. E. R. 
Fryer is very clear about the advantages of swing, and also 
allowance in front. As he is as quick a shot as ever was 
deliberate, and more deadly than those in a hurry, there can 
be no better proof that swing itself is not necessarily accom- 
panied by any delay. But there are two or more kinds of 
swing, and it does not necessarily mean what Mr. Stuart 
Wortley implied. It is not always, or often possibly, a jerk 
after getting on the game, neither is it a following round of 
the game, but in its best form it is probably mostly done before 
the gun touches the shoulder, and is not stopped by contact 
with the shoulder, or by pulling the trigger. It is not sup- 
posed that those who can sometimes bring off this ideal style— 
which, in intention, is finding the right place in front of the 
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game to shoot at — always find this style possible to them. At 
lost, not invariably possible for very high and very fast game ; 
and the author believes that the only way to it for a novice is 
to b^n by aligning, go on by aligning, and end by aligning ; 
for that is really what this ideal style of shooting amounts to. 
It is aligning a spot, which bears no mark, ahead of game, and 
doing it as the gun comes home to the shoulder, and with a 
double movement, while it swings in the direction the game is 
going. That is to say, it is the quickest and most accurate 
alignment of all. That is the outcome of all the author has 
been able to learn of the methods of crack shots, confirmed by 
his own longer but smaller experience with the shot gun. 

These remarks have appeared necessary by reason of the 
large quantity of bad advice that has been given. Those who 
have said that no alignment was necessary, because it took 
too much time, seem to have a notion that the gun has to 
move fest because the game does so. But a muzzle move- 
nicnt at the rate of 3 or 4J feet a second, or two, to three 
miles an hour (less than the space of an ordinary walk), will 
out-race any reasonable bird at 30 yards range, even if he is 
travelling 90 miles an hour, so that it is not pace, as such, that 
is difficult 

Calculated allowance in front of game, and the automatic 
allowance for speed by reason of swinging with the bird, have 
been touched upon already. The worst objections to giving 
a little too much allowance ahead are, that only a part of that 
proportion of the load that should hit the game does reach it, 
Md that part is the weakest of the load, or, at any rate, the 
last pellets. Another is, that any swerve of the game ensures 
* complete miss, and it is swerving of fast game that causes 
Its difficulty much more than its pace. This supposed necessity 
fw bring so very quick because of the great pace of game has 
^ilt more shots than anything else. There generally is plenty 
of time to be deliberate, to aim at the exact spot while moving 
tbegun at least fast enough to keep ahead of the game, and it 
^ necessary to remember that the best shots are the quickest 
^ because they are most deliberate, and get " on the spot " 
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before firing, or, to be more correct, know that they are about 
to get there by the time their fingers can take effect on the 
trigger. Mr. Fryer before mentioned says that he has both 
to swing and make allowance too for the very fast high 
birds. 

Probably the best way to avoid stopping the gun as one 
pulls trigger, or waiting to see that aim is correct before 
letting off, is to make a rule to pull just before the right 
alignment is reached. It will be reached by the time the shot 
leave the gun. 

There is no reason to say that for handling a pair of guns 
instinctively a loader must be trained by the shooter himself, 
because there are so many ways of giving and taking guns. 
Besides this, shooting far off with the first barrel for grouse, 
and as soon as partridges top the fence, are essentials to 
getting in four barrels at a brood, or covey, as the case may 
be. Moreover, it is generally a case of kill or miss in front 
of the shooter, and wound or kill behind him. 

Shooting schools cannot help a shooter to learn to kUl curling 
pheasants, swerving partridges, wrenching grouse, or zigzags'"? 
snipe, but they can teach the quick firing and changing of guns. 
And to one not in practice it is this quick firing that puts a 
shooter out of touch with gun and game, much more readily 
than swerve, wrench, zigzag, or curl. 

All the talk of the speed of driven game making it difficult 
has frightened and unnerved many a beginner at such birds, 
but it is merely the echo of what was said before shooters had 
learnt that they had to swing and aim ahead as well. To talk 
of speed of game now, as if there was some mystery in it, is 
merely to unnerve more disciples of Diana. When once the 
gunner knows where he has got to shoot for the driven bird 
(in the singular), the shot is much easier than the going-away 
game, because the longer you wait in one case the worse 
chance you have, and in the other the better chance you have. 
If the shooter thinks differently, he can turn round in the 
grouse butt every time, instead of shooting his game coming; 
but he will soon give that up, because he will find^ his gun 
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b not equal to the greater requirements of the going-away 
game. 

After writing the remarks above, it seemed to be the proper 

CDorse to consult some of those excellent marksmen who are 

discussed by everybody. Consequently, the author bethought 

him of the article he had written for BaiUys Magazine on the 

twdv-e best shots, and decided to ask for the views of a few 

of those expert marksmen who had, by the votes of others, 

Come out as best. He was impelled to this course not with 

^ desire to have his own views corroborated by such good 

^thority, but in order, if possible, with the greater authority, 

b con^ct what to him appear very erroneous notions so often 

seen in print. As nobody can assist those who are perfect 

already, it is clear that the novice is the person who can 

benefit by a discussion of the subject. For this reason it was 

not so much to inquire how crack shots shoot now, as how 

they learnt to shoot, that was the intention of these inquiries. 

Often have been put forward the methods of shooters after 

ti&ey have become expert, which is about as helpful as telling 

a schoolboy, " There is W. G., go and imitate him with your 

cricket bat." The author's own fault of delay and the 

limitation of space has rendered it necessary, to compress this 

information into very small space. 

After disowning any more connection with the twelve best 
than a hundred others have an equal right to, Mr. R. H. 
Rlmington Wilson was good enough to reply to some leading 
questions in much this way : — 

In shooting at fast crossing game he looks at the place he 
is going to shoot, not at the game. 

He admits that the " ideal " best form in shooting would be 
to bring up the gun in the nearest way, without swing, and to 
shoot to the right place, but he questions whether it can be 
done for high, or fast, wide birds. He can do it for near 
grouse, just as the writer has explained that he does it for 
rabbits. But Mr. Wilson is convinced that for far-off fast 
game you must ** swing." He once questioned Lord de Grey 
on how he shot, and the reply was that this g^eat performer 
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took every advantage the game gave time for. That is to 
say, he only shot quick, by the throwing up and firing without 
swing, when there was no time for swing. 

For pheasants, Mr. Wilson prefers to get behind them and 
race his gun to the front without stopping the gun to inquire 
whether he has got in front, because he finds that such a 
stop means shooting behind. But although this is his plan, 
he questioned whether it was right, because when he has 
occasionally shot from a deep gorge, where there was no 
time for this method, he has found the game come down, 
just as he has when a quick second barrel has been sent 
after a first failure. The author thinks this only emphasises 
the use and value of swing ; because in shooting at a pheasant 
crossing a deep gorge the very act of putting up the g^n to 
the shoulder constitutes a swing in the direction the game is 
going. It is probably the fastest of all swinging, and the one 
to which the shooter is least able to apply the muscular stop. 
This, then, represents what some crack shots do now. But 
the most important thing to know is how did they arrive at 
that point? Did they begin by snapping at the place where 
the bird was going to be when their shot arrived, or did 
they begin by aligning, and so grow into the mastery of 
the gun? 

The former has been the fashionable method to talk of 
in the press, but Mr. Rimington Wilson is very emphatic 
on the necessity of the rifle like aligning as a start The 
author was very pleased to hear this, because it is one of 
those points on which he has always disagreed with what 
may be called the written schooling of the shot gun. We 
have all heard of the man who never would go in the water 
until he had learnt to swim, and probably the would-be crack 
shot who wishes to begin at the end will make no more 
progress than the would-be swimmer. 

Mr. Wilson does not believe in choke bores. He thinks 
that the 8 or 9 yards of distance they increase the range 
is paid for very dearly at all near ranges. Another point made 
by this good sportsman is contrary altogether to accepted ideas. 
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He does not believe driven grouse harder to kill than grouse 
shot over d(^s, and would rather back himself to kill con- 
secutive numbers of the former than the latter. Here, again, 
Mr. Wilson is in agreement with the author, who has often given 
tfab opinion in the press, and has, moreover, supported it by 
pointing to the wretched scoring of double rises at the pigeon 
traps, even at 25 jrards and by the best pigeon shots in 
Europe. Pigeons, again, are much more responsive to lead 
than a right and left grouse at 35 yards rise in October. 
Tbe grouse spring twice as quick as the pigeon. But Mr. 
Wilson was not speaking of the October grouse, but of average 
grouse shooting over dogs and average driving. Probably 
ve all agree ^that there is an occasional impossible in almost 
evoy kind of shooting. 

Another point that Mr. Wilson has assisted the author to 
place in its true light is that his big bags are by no means 
made for their own sake, but simply because the grouse are on 
the moor and his is the only way to get them. To hunt for 
groosc in driblets would be to drive most of them away never 
to be shot The>^ are so wild that they have to be broken up 
by the severest treatment, and as one man could drive them all 
away, so it takes an army of flankers and beaters to keep them 
on the moor during^ the driving days. 

Mr. Wilson shoots with Boss single-trigger guns, and, 
contraiy to expectation and ideas, one of these single triggers is 
often made to do duty in a day's tramp after a couple of 
woodcock or a small bag of snipe 
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" T7ORM," like "taste," is a very definite thing to every one 
JL of US, but probably no two persons have ever quite agreed 
about either. Shooting " form " is just as definite : we know for 
ourselves what is, and what is not, good form instantly ; but 
again it is not an easy thing to agree upon in the abstract, 
although in practice when two men discuss another they will 
not be unlikely to agree that he is either " good form " or " bad 
form." There appears to be no half-way house — it is alwajrs 
either good or bad. Form as it is generally understood has not 
much to do with success, but is more a matter of appearance. 
If a shooter at a covert side planted his gun at his shoulder 
when the drive began and so kept it until a pheasant came over 
into line, and then he let off, his form would not be either good 
or bad — it would be too uncommon for either ; too ridiculous to 
be seen, in fact ; but it is precisely that which pigeon shooters 
and clay bird men mostly adopt. It is outside the question of 
game killing altogether. 

No kind of shooting requires more sharpness of eye than 
grouse driving, and when the gun is at the shoulder, engaged 
with one bird, we all know how easy it is for others to slip by 
unobserved, and then we get just as bad a reputation as if we 
had blazed away and missed. 

Obviously, quickness of perception has much influence on 
success, but whether it has anything to do with form is doubtful. 
It is curious that what we all agree is the best possible style for 
the second barrel is the worst possible for the first. The man 
who takes down his gun between the double shot is a fumbler, 
unless he has to turn round ; but the man who keeps his gun at 
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(he shoulder for the first shot is worse. The reason it is bad 
fonn in one case and good in another may not be quite the 
same as why it leads to success in one case and not in the other. 
Perhaps an appearance of ease has some near relationship to 
good form, and ease itself has a nearer affinity to success with 
the gun. It would tire out the arms to practise in game 
shooting the pigeon shooter's methods, on whose arms the strain 
in the " present " position lasts only until he calls " pull." The 
strain in game shooting would last long, and it would certainly 
happen that when, at last, game did come within range, the 
arms of the shooter would be too cramped to deal properly with 
it "Form," therefore, appears in this instance to have some 
relationship to success. But this is far from being always 
sa The author remembers one case of a young man who did 
not kill much, but of whom it was said it was more pleasant to 
see him miss than to see others kill. This was in shooting over 
dogs, when good style g^reatly depended upon " wind " and 
'stamma" to get over and shoot from any rough foothold. 

There is ** form " in walking also, and when stamina counts 
there can be no good style in shooting without good easy 
walking. Look at the different angles of body in which men 
go up and come down hills. In the ascent some people bend 
their backs over their foremost toes, and progress, truly, but 
they have to " right " themselves when the flush occurs, and 
before they have done it the bird has flown 20 yards. 
Again, in going down hill some men throw back their bodies, 
and if they have suddenly to stop they again have to " right " 
themselves before they can shoot with success. 

But there is something worse than bad shooting style, there 
is bad sporting form ; and coming down hill often brings it 
obviously to the man who is walking behind, and sees the 
leading man's gun carried on the shoulder, pointing dead at the 
pit of the follower's stomach. That cannot be avoided when 
the gun is carried on the shoulder in Indian file ; but it never 
Wight to be so carried then, and in the vn-iter's opinion, at 
feast, is a deadly disregard of "good form." In this case 
probably there will be no disagreement by any who from this 
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cause have ever felt their *^ hearts in their mouths." Guns can be 
jarred oflf, and the rough ground on a moorland down-hill path 
often occasions very sudden jars. 

There are other shooters who always seem to be at the 
ready, whether they are going up hill or down ; whether they 
are jumping from peat hag to peat hag; or, in the bogs, from 
one rush clump to another, to save themselves from sinking in 
the intervening soft ground. Balance has a great deal to do 
with it, and some there are who can shoot straight even when the 
foothold is rotten and is giving way under them. It is clear 
that good form requires that the performer should be able to 
shoot from any position the rise happens to find him m. If he 
must get the left foot forward and the weight of the body upon 
it, he will not be as quick as others who can get off their guns 
no matter where their feet may happen to be. 

This seems to be all a matter of balance, and the nearer we 
imitate cat-like equilibrium, and not only keep our heads upper- 
most, but keep them cool in all circumstances, the more surely 
shall we get our guns off at the right moment. 

The latest phase of shooting is to make it as easy as possible 
to accomplish the difficult. Paradoxically, we have our boardec 
floor in our grouse butts, racks to keep the g^ off the peat, 
and shelves upon which to distribute our cartridges, and we 
place our grouse butts to favour the guns. Then, having made 
everything as easy as possible for the sportsman, we now 
attempt to make the birds as hard to kill as wings and the 
wind can make them. We send over the pheasants as far out 
of reach as we can make them fly ; we take particular care to 
send the grouse down wind if we can ; and when we have got 
our guns swinging yards in front of the streaks of brown 
lightning, then we are especially pleased if we can bring ofiT an 
up-wind drive in which the birds can just, and only just, beat 
up against the gale, and so defeat the guns again by the new 
variation of flight ; one in which any sort of lead on the birds, 
any kind of swing, will have no other effect than shooting yards 
in front of the game, and perhaps in turning it back to fly over 
the drivers' heads and miles down wind beyond. 
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Some of the most killing shooters are those who need ample 
time; those who get on their game lOO yards away, come 
with it as it approaches, then jerk forward and pull trigger at 
tbe instant, and never require to look round to see if their bird 
is dead — ^they know it is. The critic may think this terrible 
slow business ; and so it is. What, he will ask, would happen 
if four came abreast and the gunner wants all that time for one 
bird? The critic's opinion would be just if he watched and saw 
that the slow and sure performer did not, in fact, have time to 
deal with, let us say, two pheasants abreast without turning 
roimd. But to assume that a shooter cannot be quick because 
he is slow when quickness is not required, assumes too much. 
The "bang — bang," in spite of expectations, may be so quick, 
from the apparently slow and sure man, that both birds, coming 
together, turn over and race each other through the air to the 
gTooDd not ID yards apart. 

But it is not good style, this poking and following ; it may 
he very admirable bag -making, and is so when the quick 
second barrel just described is added, but not when each barrel 
seems to require equally long to get off. But it is not pretty ; 
i cannot by any stretch of imagination, even in the best built 
and most graceful of men or women performers, be regarded as 
good style The gun that goes up to the spot and is off the 
instant it touches the shoulder represents the best of good style. 
But the author doubts whether it always means the most 
success in killing. At any rate, the highest exponents of the 
art do not invariably adopt this plan ; probably when the top 
man is at the top of his form he can shoot in this way, with as 
great success as he can in any other : but that is the point. 
Who is invariably at the top of his form ? The writer would 
hack a great shot to disguise the lack of it from everyone but 
himself at any time, — him he cannot deceive, — he knows in 
his heart that sometimes he is a fumbler, but nevertheless one 
who has such mastery over the many manners of shooting, that 
if he cannot shoot to the right spot in one way he will assuredly 
be able to do it in another, provided he has a bit more time. 
At the top of his form he will be aware that he can rise to any 
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occasion ; and the less time he has, the more brilliant will be hfi 
work, the less time he will require. He will be able to 
tall pheasants down, even those that only show 6 feet 
the gaps in the fir trees, with as much certainty as if he 
them outside and began his aim loo yards away. But 
represents his very best; he cannot do it every day, lAk 
ever he may be, and whatever reputation he may have||^ 
sustain him and to be sustained. 

At covert side it is difficult to be always quite awake ; i|b 
first few birds may be slovenly taken, and so the shooter Wtff 
go on until a difficulty rouses him to exertion, and he becodMl 
fully awake without recognising the process of arousing. Itt 
grouse shooting over dogs the same differences of form ait 
seen, and others also. One shooter puts up his gun at the bird 
fluttering at his feet, waits until it gets 30 yards away, and 
kills it dead, and he may be quick enough with the second 
barrel. Another waits with his gun down until the birds are a 
proper distance away, then his *' crack — crack" takes the 
farther off bird with the first barrel and the nearer next, and 
they tumble on top of each other. The one is " form," the other 
is equally good bag-filling ; but then these are not the days of 
pot-hunting, and the difference between the two methods is as 
great as between the flint and steel and the modem single 
trigger. 

There are more diflerences than the mere art of killing, and 
the manner of its doing. In walking up to a dog's point, for 
instance, the sportsman and the mere gunner proclaim their 
diflerent " forms " as wide as the poles apart. The one walks 
like the crack man across country rides, wide of the " dogs," 
perhaps one will be 25 to 35 yards to one side or other; 
another man may walk right at the dog and level with 
his head as he draws on, until perhaps he consequently loses 
the scent ; or turns and rodes the birds right between the 
gunner's legs, or would if he opened them and failed to get out 
of the way. In such circumstances the dog needs no help in 
pointing out bad form in sportsmanship, although he will not 
pass an opinion on gunning. The dogs that turned tail and 
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vent home, because of the frequent missing, existed, it is said, 

la tiie early part of last century. But in those days they had 

iKft instituted spring field trials, in which dogs do their work as 

veil as in the shooting season, and in the total absence of the 

gun and the slaying^ of gsune. 
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THE manner in which various shooters hold their guns, 
or rather the position of the left hand, has been 
elevated to the dignity of a shooter's creed almost. It is not 
so important as is supposed. It is merely a fashion, which 
changes with generations in England, and has never assumed 
importance out of our very little island. The fashion at the 
present time is to push forward the barrel hand almost if 
not quite as far as it will reach, whereas two generations back 
the fashionable shooter for the most part placed his hand in 
front of and upon the trigger guard, and although a beginner 
now who did so would be told that he would never shoot, 
the author has seen as good work done by those who adopted 
that method as he ever expects to see. 

The forward hand was an outcome of pigeon shooting, 
like the very straight stock. The first can be theoretically 
defended by those who do not require to swing with their 
game, just as the over straight stock is a good expedient for 
shooting a little more over a rising pigeon than the unassisted 
intention of the shooter would accomplish. 

The method of pushing out the left arm may be good for 
some people and bad for others. There is not the slightest 
doubt that there are not only individuals who do best with 
either plan, but that different methods of shooting are each 
most suitable to different individuals. 

Individuals may be divided into those who have long 
arms and narrow shoulders, and those who have short arms 
and are wide between the shoulders. The former class have 
much more room for play with three sides of the triangle (of 
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gun, left ami, and width of body), always kept at nearly the 
same length, than have the short-armed, wide-<:hested men, 
ffaoi in swinging the gon a greater degree to the right than 
they torn the body, increase the necessity for one long side 
to the angle mnch more dum the others do. But the hand 
holding the barrel is not a fixture, and can slide down to the 
fae end as the necessity for the long left arm increases by 
swinging to the right. This is obviously the Prince of Wales' 
method. However, when the swing round to the right is 
iciy far, the position of the fore end stops the hand at a 
certain point 

But the varioas manners of shooting also seem to necessitate 
two diflerent methods of holding with the left hand. Much 
has been said about the necessity for holding well forward, 
but the reasons advanced in support of this method do not bear 
examination by the light of physics. It has been urged that 
the outstretched arm properly relieves the trigger hand from 
the necessity of assisting in the aim. It is doubtful whether 
it Aoald, and it is quite certain it does not, relieve the trigger 
hand, but on the contrary throws more work upon it. The 
pnxif of this is very easy. Let the gun be grasped in the 
centre of gravity by the left hand and presented, the trigger 
hand being unemployed. It will be found a difficult but a 
posdUe operation. Then shift the left hand up the barrel as 
br as it will go, and try to bring the gun up from the " ready " 
to the "present" This will be found much more difficult, and 
probably impossible. Obviously, then, the outstretched arm is 
not the way to hold a gun if the left arm is to do the pushing 
snd palling about. This reason, which has been very much 
''died upon, breaks down entirely; but that is not to say 
that the forward hand is wrong, but only that its advantages 
ait bat litde understood, although they are fully appreciated. 

In order to present a gun at a point of aim that is still, 
piQbably the extended arm is always the best, whether the 
VbA of aim is a point in front of fast crossing game, or a 
BKitionless object, or a straight-away bird. This can be sup- 
ported by another very simple experiment The gun presented 
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at a point is much more apt to '^ wobble "^ than when it is 
intentionally kept moving in any one direction. One of its 
worst " wobbles " is a drop of the muzzle at the instant the 
trigger is pulled. It is caused by sympathetic action of the 
muscles. In order to avoid "wobble" of any kind, it is best 
to hold the hands as far on either side of,^ or rather in front 
and behind, the centre of gravity as possible. To try this, 
let the gun be presented and aimed without the butt resting 
on the shoulder; first, with the hands in the usual positions; 
second, with one hand on either side to right and left of the 
centre of gravity — ^that is, just in front of the breech. The 
tendency to "wobble" will be easily observed in the latter 
holding and aiming. If one should be so steady as not to 
see it, then a trial of the same thing in a high side wind will 
very quickly show which is the steadiest way of holding. 

But even if we are such clever shots as to require no swing 
to get on to " the spot " for the first barrel, we shall certainly 
require to swing for the second shot, or, alternatively, adopt 
the plan of taking the gun down from the shoulder and 
re-presenting it For this reason the position of the left hand 
is not ideal for the second barrel when it is outstretched to 
the full length of the arm, or when the arm is shortened with 
the elbow bent is the position ideal for getting on a point 
without swing. It is doubtful whether such a thing as the 
latter can happen on fast crossing game, because there is 
obviously unconscious swing in the act of bringing the gun 
from the " ready " to the " present" 

There is no doubt that the learner, as well as the gunner 
who is temporarily out of form, are best served by a method 
in which they can most easily swing the gun, because it is 
by the act of swinging the gun with the game that good form 
is so often recovered, through increase of confidence, after 
a partial absence without leave. But the act of swinging 
can be done as much with the body as with the arms, and 
certainly lateral swing can be very effective when partly 
accomplished in this way. 

One of the most fertile causes of missing is swinging round 
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vith the arms and shoulders, and not with the hips. Obviously, 
if the shooter can always keep facing his game, the triangle 
sides made with gun, arm, and body all remain of the same 
kngth, and besides, the head and eye remain relatively in 
the same position, and absolutely in the same line with the 
rib and sight of the gun and game. If, then, a shooter can 
idy upon thus facing his game, he has more need of bringing 
Dp the gun to a point than he has of muscular contraction of 
Ae arms in pushing and pulling about the gun, in swinging 
with the game. 

Still, we can none of us afford to be handicapped, and 
there are occasions when the arms must swing for all they 
aie worth, and for this reason an easy position for the left 
hand is desirable, although that position need not necessarily 
be looked for on the trigger guard, or even on the fore end 
of die gun. There is a medium in all things, and assuredly 
tiu>9e who strain to get their hands more forward than looks 
comfortable are likely to miss in consequence. This remark 
is made because the author has seen some beginners striving 
to reach forward, because they have read that it is proper ; 
whereas they looked as strained as if they were on the rack, 
and besides, killed no game. 

One of the most awkward attempts is to try to follow game 
^J^'whead and fail to get enough in front to j&re. There is then 
no time to turn round. When turning round is necessary, it 
should be done with the gun at the " ready," not at the " present," 
and not until the foot is planted firmly should the gun be raised. 
Any following round with the gun, or even with the eye if the 
pme b going over, will not prove very deadly as a rule. The 
late Lord Hill and his brother, the Hon. G. Hill, were as good 
I*casant shots as anybody is, or has been, and it was very 
obvious that they both went round and planted a firm foot 
Wore looking for their game from overhead. 

The two positions of holding the left hand may be seen 
ffl the shooting of the Prince of Wales, with the straight arm, 
^ in Mr. R. Rimington Wilson, with the bent left elbow. 

The question has often been asked, What should one do in 
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case a neighbour hits a bird that is obviously going away to 
die? It seems to depend on what your neighbour would 
wish : a bad sportsman, if that is not a paradox, may 
ask you why you are shooting his dead birds. That is only 
because he would rather run the risk of leaving^wounded game 
than lose the off chance of claiming another bird. But a good 
sportsman would generally know by the appearance of the 
game whether it was likely to fall within reasonable distance ; 
also he would know that by the unwritten laws of sport first 
blood constitutes ownership without any claim being made, 
and there should be no false pride that prevents wounded 
creatures being added to the bag as expeditiously as possible. 
There is another consideration. It is the worst possible form 
to cause much time to be occupied in looking for wounded 
game. It spoils the sport 

At the same time, one who values the good opinion of others 
will avoid a practice of sharing birds, or shooting at those more 
properly the targets of the next man. There is often a doubt 
as to whose shot a bird properly is. It is not good that both 
shooters should decline the chance for the sake of the other, 
but generally one man knows the other's form so well, that if 
the latter does not take the bird at one particular instant of 
time, it may be taken as left alone for the former to deal with. 

Probably anyone who remembers the sound advice given in 

"Be to others kind and true, 
As you'd have others be to you/' 

will make no mistake in shooting form, and will certainly never 
allow his gun to rake the flanks of his neighbours as he swings 
his body in walking in line, nor will he allow a gun at any 
instant, loaded or unloaded, in loading or unloading, to point 
at anybody for a fraction of a second. Besides which, he will 
rather let off a dozen woodcocks, unshot at, than run the risk 
of putting out beaters' eyes, or of being told that, "although 
that gun seems so harmless on the game, it has probably got 
some shot in it." Besides this, a shooter is responsible for the 
care, and also the appearance of care, of his loader, and the two 
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Aiogs are not quite the same; for although care implies that 
siiooters' bodies are safe, it does not always refrain from attack- 
ii^ their nerves. For instance, when empty guns are jerked 
abont, aligning everybody in turn, it is quite safe for the bodies, 
but very bad for the nerves of those who do not know the guns 
are unloaded. 

Drawing for places is the best plan of posting guns. The 
author has found any other way, such as trying to give the best 
places to the honoured guest, very unsatisfactory. You never 
can give the best places to scmie people, for they do not know 
how to stand still. The writer has sometimes had the best 
sixnting himself when he has taken the worst place, simply 
because the ** honoured guests" were acting as ''flankers," and 
sending the game elsewhere that should have gone to them. 
To show yourself as little as you like, but to move not at all, 
is obviously a part of good shooting form. 

It is hardly necessary to say that it is not the best of form 
to tell a fellow-guest that the management of the beat is 
"rotten," and then to make some remark that your host trans- 
lates into flattery. The fellow-guest may have taken your 
critidsm as a useful hint to the host already, with your own 
'great authority" attached to it. 

Somewhere the author has heard that His Majesty has ex- 
pressed his opinion that a pheasant shared is a good deal worse 
than a pheasant missed; and in the head keeper's room at 
Sandringfaam hang some verses which therefore obviously have 
the King^s approval, the more surely because they hang there 
in spite of their greater precept than polish. They appear to 
itmnd off a chapter on form in shooting with a Royal behest 
Fart of them read — 

•• Never, never let your gun 
Pointed be at anyone: 
That it may unloaded be. 
Matters not the least to me. 

You may kill or you may miss. 

Bat at all times diink of this : 

All the pheasants ever bred 

Won't repay for one man dead." 






CRACK SHOTS— I 

jO A I LEYS Magazine initiated an interest-provoking scheme 
JLj when it set its readers to work to solve the difficult 
problem of which twelve men were the most expert in each 
branch of sport. It started with polo, in an article by Mr. 
Buckmaster, wherein the play of each man was reviewed in the 
true impartial spirit of criticism. The names had just then 
almost been officially given to the world in the Hurlingham 
" recent form " list ; and this the readers of Bailey confirmed. 
In one article the twelve best fishermen were voted for; and 
fly fishing, unlike polo, is a private sport; unlike shooting, it 
is not even carried out in private parties, and really there was 
nothing to go upon except the literary efforts of the fishermen 
voted upon. Because a man can write and can interest fisher- 
men, he need not necessarily be a clever angler. Francis 
Francis was the one ; by all accounts he was very far from the 
other. Consequently, the voting for anglers of higliest form 
was on a totally different basis from that of the less private 
as well as the wholly public sports. Had we set the ballot-box 
going for crack marksmen (exclusive of riflemen and pigeon 
shots) sixty years ago, the man who must have come to the top 
was Colonel Hawker. He would have been there by right of 
the story he told to young shooters, for whether he was the 
superb marksman suggested by his writings or not, there was 
nobody to challenge it — no one who had shown that he knew 
woodcraft and watercraft half as well. Probably there has 
never been anyone since who could hold a candle to the Colonel 
for a complete knowledge of the latter art and science (for 
gunnery was as much a concern of his as the habits of fowl). 
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we voted, we must inevitably have placed him top of the 
:; becai]se game shooting then was not a thing to be con- 
in large parties, but was a concern only of my friend, 
pointer, and myself. There were no spectators except the 
Iters, who were up the trees to mark, and the gamekeeper, 
carried a game-bag, and perhaps rode a shooting pony. 
Pigeon shooting did a little, a very little indeed, to make 
publicity years afterwards; and there were occasional matches 
at partridges, but these were sometimes more by way of 
ting the game capacity of estates than the shooting skill of 
marksmen. Thus on one occasion there was a match shot 
the south-west comer of Scotland and in Norfolk on the 
day, and although Norfolk won by a little, the bags were 
enough together to prove that the two districts were then 
equal as natural partridge country. That they are very 
lual now only proves that the more care has been bestowed 
Ipon game in the Kastem Counties. 

But had there been any voting for crack marksmen in those 
lays, it is certain that, after Hawker, the men who were most 
:ed of (the match makers) would have come out next. They 
le were heard of by all sportsmen, and the sporting maga- 
had chronicled their prowess. Other shooters were ** born 
to flash unseen, and waste their powder on the desert hare " — 
to misquote to fit the occasion. 

In these times in a sense it is different Men do see each 
shoot in parties up to fourteen. But it is clear that when 
ties, even half as big, are constantly changing, and meeting 
Fresh guns every time, that the form of any individual amongst 
soon gets to be known as accurately as that of any race- 
in training at headquarters. This is how it happens that 
has been possible to select a dozen men of mark and marks- 
joianship difficult to displace in the consensus of opinion of the 
[*ncn they meet and shoot with. 

But just as the majority were never heard of when George 
Osbaldeston, Lord Kennedy, Horatio Ross, Coke of Norfolk, 
Cokmel Anson, and the rest, were shooting matches, so it may 
vtry well be that the best shots of our day never shoot in big 
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parties, and are not known as good shots at all. There are 
still lai^ numbers of shooters so much sportsmen that they 
think of woodcraft and sportsmanship first, and only of marks- 
manship as a secondary and necessary accomplishment 

What, after all, is putting a bullet into the heart of a stag at 
ICO or 150 yards distant? Any gun-maker's assistant could 
make sure of doing it at the standing deer, provided he did not 
happen to suffer from buck fever, and unless he was a sports- 
man at heart he would not But to stalk that stag is a probleoi 
of a very different character. The novice will probably make 
a mess of the simple business of following the heels of his 
stalker — ^he who carries his rifle, finds the stag, stalks him, 
puts '' his gentleman " in position, places the rifle in his hand, 
and tells him when to fire. When the latter can do all that 
without the stalker's assistance, he may, and will, flatter himself 
that the mere shooting straight was quite an elementary stage 
in the art of woodcraft, and that marksmanship counts for very 
little indeed in the most fashionable and most sporting use of 
firearms in Britain. Besides this, stalking is as private as fish- 
ing with the dry fly ; and again, had our ancestors had to select 
a stalker for premier position, it would have been Scrope first 
and the rest nowhere, just on the same grounds as before: 
Scrope had described his splendid sport in his book. 

Then, obviously, the shooters of grouse over dogs are barred 
also ; because, two being company and three none, it would be 
impossible to take a consensus of opinion. If it were possible, 
what principle would choice be made upon ? The mere shooting 
straight is very little of the work to be done. Surely the man 
who can handle his own brace of pointers or setters, a retriever 
also, and shoot as well, is a step above him who can only shoot 
Then the man who can walk for ten hours is far and away 
better than he who is beaten in five. 

In the old partridge shooting matches it was the pace that 
killed and the pace that won, and there are few men who can 
walk fast all day and shoot straight ; still fewer whom people 
would name as the best, because they would not have seen them. 
Then there is the big-game hunter, who must be judged, though 
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jirobahlf wrongly, on the size of his bag. He, too, does not 
perioral in pablic. And all these sportsmen have to be left 
oat of count in such selections as the readers of Bailey have 
BBde. Their verdicts, as a matter of course, have gone to 
die men who can best deal with streams of game by means 
of three ejector guns and a couple of loaders. It is not so 
ffloch a question of shooting straight as shooting straightish 
and often. The man who kills two out of four in one unit of 
time is better than he who kills three out of four in twice 
die time. At the end of the day the former's bag will be the 
bigger, he will have had more sport, and, as the late Prince 
Duleep Singh advised his sons, ''Cartridges are made to be 
let off- 
There is good reason why the driving of all kinds of game 
Aottld be the most popular sport with the greatest numbers. The 
days when the squire shot game every day in the week, and no 
Cuter than he could eat it, have long ago departed ; this is not 
because the ''hunting'' of a pheasant with gun and dog is not 
as good sport as ever it was, for the pheasant is at least as inter- 
esting to hunt to his lair before he is flushed and shot, as is the 
bare to hunt until she can move no more. In both cases the 
individual gives vastly more sport than when it is shot as one 
unongst hundreds. But the "leisured class," as Americans 
caQ it, are constantly finding more work to do, more that must 
be done ; and we shall soon, like the Americans, have no leisured 
class but the unemployed, just as they have none except the 
tdegraph-boys. That is the reason sport has to be taken in 
jonks. It does not make for a knowledge of woodcraft; but 
diere is little woodcraft necessary in ordering the beating of 
coverts crowded with pheasants. Then, although the single 
ixmn bird may be a particularly easy shot to the shooter, 
difficulty increases precisely in the same ratio as numbers. The 
excellent shot who can kill 10 pheasants quickly and consecu- 
tively cannot necessarily kill 30, much less 100, in three and 
to times the period. To do it, he must be in condition of the 
i'cst— at least his arms must. There are crack shots like Lord 
de Grey, who in his prime was in a class by himself in the butts, 
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but would not have held his own with Lord Walsingham in a 
stiff day's walking up game. Some of the crack shots have not 
been above shooting-school practice at streams of clay birds, 
sent over them in order to get the arms used to working each 
gun fairly, quickly, and accurately, and without the man be- 
coming demoralised by suddenly asking too much of his muscles. 
The writer has found his arms aching under the work as if with 
rheumatism. 

The voting placed Lord de Grey still at the top of the tree ; 
one shooter remarking that he was quite in a class by himself. 
Lord de Grey uses hammer ejector guns, and he can always 
shoot slowly, and on his day (and they are mostly his days) he 
is said to be just as quick as the chances occur ; some of his 
greatest admirers declare that you can never tell by the interval 
when he changes guns. Mr. R. Rimington Wilson and Lord 
Walsingham are bracketed for second place : the latter does less 
shooting than he used to, and the former more. Most of the 
modern generation have gone to school to Lord Walsingham, 
and Mr. Wilson is described as the best grouse shot in the 
world. The Prince of Wales takes rank amongst the twelve 
best, and it is said, to the credit of the Royal sportsman, that he 
would always draw for places if he were allowed to do so. His 
keenness is beyond question, and his experience abroad as well 
as in this country is well known. As a shot he is very quick. 
Prince Victor Duleep Singh is remarkably quick too, and as 
accurate as can be. Low flying pheasants he can kill regularly 
without hitting them elsewhere than in the head and neck, but 
then he went to school to his father at ten years old. Amongst 
the men who have come to have great credit as shots of late 
years is Mr. J. F. Mason, who now has Drumour, long shot over 
by the late Barclay Field. Mr. Mason can kill wild pigeons as 
well as game, the former with results never exceeded. The 
Hon. H. Stonor is another gunner selected by the voting for the 
twelve cracks ; he is particularly good at high pheasants, and is 
built for shooting. Mr. Wykeham Martin and Mr. E. de C. 
Oakley are said to be quite exceptional performers in a high 
wind. Lord Falconer, whose shooting with the late Baron 
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Hirsch in Hungary was a revelation, and Lord Ashburton, who 
gare us all a lead in partridge preserving, are noted for being 
graceful shots, and as effective as any ; and Mr. Fryer of New- 
market is, with a 6^ lb. gun and i oz. shot, as deadly as any 
man living, on driven partridges. Mr. Arthur Blyth, one of our 
greatest partridge preservers, and Mr. Heatley Noble are both 
included in the marksmen twelve. It will be noted with interest 
that severaJ of these gunners use hammer guns, and most of 
tbem guns of full weight and a light charge of shot 

It is very likely that Bailees scheme found severe critics, 
bat after all it is a better plan than that which allowed Hawker 
and Scrope to write themselves into fame, and it will certainly 
go to make the History of Sport. 



CRACK SHOTS— II 

THE author having criticised the article in Bailey's Magazine 
in the above remarks, was nevertheless himself respon- 
sible for it all, except the voting, so that his criticism is obviously 
intended in good part, and is only to indicate what a very 
limited class of shooting comes under review in an article of 
the kind. There have been wonderful shots who cannot be 
compared. For instance, good snipe shots, who saw Mr. 
Hugh Owen shoot snipe in Pembrokeshire thirty-five years 
ago, told the author that he not only beat them, but out-classed 
them, as well as everyone else he ever met What surprised 
wias the great distances he killed these birds consecutively with 
No. 5 shot — the size always used by Lord Walsingham. 

Since that article was written the author has often been 
told that Lord de Grey is the only shooter who is as good as 
his reputation. No doubt he is as good, for many of those who 
voted put him "in a class by himself," and more particularly 
when the shooting was extra difficult, as in a strong wind and 
when birds were far out. Then his hammer ejector choke 
bores, which are handed to him at full cock, and always loaded 
with 42 grains of Schultze powder and i^ of No. 5, have 
a way of finding the right place at a greater rate than any 
others. It has been said of him that you can never tell by 
the interval when he changes his guns. The two most dis- 
cussed incidents in his shooting have been when he accom- 
plished five grouse coming together, by changing guns after he 
had shot one barrel, and then had time to get two more of the 
five in front of him and two behind. On another occasion, in 
walking through covert a cry of " mark " brought round Lords de 

M 
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Grey and Walsingham, when, amongst the trees, they accounted 
fcr four partridges each, or the whole covey of eight birds, 
lofd de Grey is a very deliberate shot when he has time to be 
so, and he has been seen to swing his gun some distance 
vithont succeeding in getting on his game, and in consequence 
Id refrain from shooting. Therefore no question can arise 
about the &ct that he aligns, at least when there is time. 
Lord Walsingham wrote some years ago to describe to a 
newspaper his method of killing wood pigeons, which, amongst 
other evolutions, had been occasionally chased by a falcon. 
He said : " The way in which a certain measure of accuracy, 
although by no means a satisfactory measure to myself, was 
attained in shooting at these wood pigeons could scarcely be 
better described than in the words of your correspondent. 
He writes : ' I myself race the birds, as it were, in my mind 
without bringing up the gun ; I then swing it and fire. This 
swing or pitch is all done in one motion 'i! So far I go with 
him entirely, but when he adds, * and the gun is not stopped 
even after the trigger is pulled,' I differ from him in practice. 
In my case the gun is stopped at the instant of pulling the 
trigger, having been swung to as nearly as possible to the 
exact spot the bird may be expected to reach by the time the 
diaige can get there to intercept it" Lord Walsingham was 
osii% 3^ drams of Hall's Field B powder and j^ oz. of No. 5 
shot from a cylinder gun. 

The number of cartridges used for the 1070 grouse in the 
d^in 1888 was 1500. As a feat of endurance and woodcraft 
this is hardly likely ever to be surpassed, especially with black 
powder. Only a shooter who never suffered from gun headache 
oouU have done it. But even when that is said, the keeping 
the bbds on a 2200 acre moor for 20 drives is the point of the 
story. When the late Sir F. Milbank killed his 728 birds, he 
reduced his shot to i of an ounce in order to get penetration, 
and declared that he would still further reduce to | of an ounce 
far the sake of still more penetration. 

Mr. F. £. R. Fryer has been observed to have three 
pheasants dead in the air at once, and yet in another page he is 
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described as a deliberate shot It has also been shown upon 
another page that it takes just } of a second to bring the 
backward movement in recoil to rest Probably the reaction 
of the shoulder takes as long after recoil, so that if the tallest 
first bird fell from 40 yards high, and took, by the action of 
gravity, 2| seconds to reach the ground, when quite dead, we 
may examine the time thus : — 



Recoil and reaction after first kill . 
Fresh aim and let off 
Recoil and its reaction after second kill 
Fresh aim and let off 



I seconds 

s 

i 



11 



II 



Total 2.83 or about 2| seconds 

Three-quarters of a second seems to be ample time for 
getting aim and letting off. Partridges and pheasants when 
there is no wind travel about 60 feet a second, and Mr. Fryer 
has also been observed to take quadruple toll out of a covey; 
if we may assume this done within 40 yards in front and 
40 behind, we have 4 birds killed in 4 seconds. 

This would represent the times : — 



First recoil and recovery 
Second aim and let off 
Second recoil and recovery 
Third aim and let off 
Third recoil and recovery 
Fourth aim and let off 



So that four from one covey of partridges represents quicker 
shooting than three pheasants in the air together, provided, of 
course, that the partridges are not coming against a wind, and 
are not in straggling formation. 

These two little calculations are made in order to show 
the enormous importance of as little recoil as possible, and 
that is also the reason that the author has set himself to design 
a ballistic pendulum capable of easily taking the momentum 
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of RooO, and the momentum of the shot, at the same discharge, 
viiidi is a thing that cannot be done by the chronogmph^ 
because that instrument only records the time (not the striking 
?dodty) of the thing that hits it and breaks connection, and 
that thing is the fastest pellet instead of the average of all, or 
tbe total of the pellets. Powder-makers can still further 
reduce recoil ; that is, if they are encouraged by a general 
demand for those powders that give the least recoil for an 
qual power of shot impact 

The author was reminded not long ago by the Rev. W. 
Serjeantson of an occurrence of thirty years ago. Three guns, 
of which he and the author's were two, were shooting together 
over dogs, and twice on the same day, after a brood of grouse 
had risen, the author, having been fully occupied in shooting, 
asked the keeper which way the rest of the brood had gone. 
Hs reply was on both occasions, ''They have all flown one 
way." That is, there were six up and six killed, which sounds 
much more commonplace than it really is, because, as it so 
seldom happens that three guns do shoot together over dogs, 
when by chance they do so there is a very good excuse for 
two barrels to be let off at the same bird, but of course only 
when the birds rise all together, as they did on these occasions. 

Tbe most sporting bird the author has made the acquaintance 
of is the Virginian quail. Three guns advancing to a point 
at these birds would not often get six birds at the flush of the 
oovey, although, on an occasion when they rise at twice, two 
guns have got five, as happened once when, with Mr. Hobart 
Ames, who is President of the Shovel Trust in America, the 
aathor was shooting over his and Mr. H. B. Duryea's cele- 
brated setters, one of which could easily have earned in 
America £soo a year at the stud if his owner had not preferred 
to shoot over him. But it is not at the rise of the covey that 
these birds are difficult. As soon as they are flushed they fan 
out and take to covert, and their twisting second rise, with the 
scrub between them and the gun, makes them very difficult 
Mr. and Mrs. Duryea are both remarkably good quail shots ; 
the author could not say which is the better, but he believes 
7 
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Mr. Duryea claims to be the better turkey shot, a claim which 
the lady admits. Mr, Duryea can even make the decoy turkey 
gobble by the accuracy of his shooting upon occasion. In 
Tennessee the author was by their kindness introduced to the 
old English fashion of shooting by the use of shooting ponies. 
The mounted guns, whether one or three, had three handlers 
of dogs, each mounted also, and each working a brace of speedy 
dogs, and by that means covering three-quarters to a mile of 
country at a beat The horn is used to sound ^* a point," and 
then the six miles an hour '* fox trot " is increased to hunting 
speed, until the point is reached, when the shooters slide oflf 
and shoot. The useless (?) nigger can, at such times, manage 
to lead six horses. This sport is a sort of cross between 
hunting and shooting, as also was that of ancient England, if 
all accounts are true. So was hunting in the New Forest, when 
William Rufus missed his way, and ran up against an arrow 
by mistake. 

All good shots at their best must shoot in the same way : 
what differs is the way they see their own performances and 
the way they describe them. This has been dealt with on 
other pages. But likenesses do not end with actual aiming, 
for somewhat similar to the American quail shooting described 
above was the method by which the late Maharajah Duleep 
Singh killed his 440 grouse in the day. That is to say, he had 
several brace of dogs with as many handlers going at the 
same time, and rode from point to point But for quickness of 
shooting and changing guns he has probably never been beaten. 

Every shooter, as far as the author can learn, is sometimes 
surprised at missing with the iirst barrel, and at the ease with 
which the second barrel accomplishes the more difficult task. 
Surely we may take a lesson from the crack shots who have 
this experience. The pace at which they are obliged to swing 
to catch up for the second shot necessitates an uncontrollable 
gun at the end of the swing — a gun going faster than merely 
keeping up with the bird, and they kill because they are more 
forward than they thought But if so, it may be asked, " What 
then is the use of alignment?" Precious little for that shot 
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certainly, seeing that there is no time to correct aim. But 
alignment does not mean looking down the rib and seeing the 
bird at the end of it ; it means looking down the rib at some 
point in space which moves as the bird moves, and its principal 
value is not that it is good to correct aim, but that it guides 
the first swing to the spot. For instance, in the second shot 
the gun is at the shoulder always, and swings in to the correct 
place while always in alignment with the eye. 

Ten years ago. Sir Ralph P. Gallwey picked out the 
following as the best shots in England : — Lords de Grey, 
Walsingham, Huntingfield, Ashburton, Carnegie, Wemyss, and 
Bradford, the Maharajah Duleep Singh, Messrs. F. E, R. 
Fryer, A. Stuart Wortley, R. Rimington Wilson, and F. S. 
Corrance. 

BaiUys list of voted-for good shots was — 



I. Earl de Grey, 
f Mr. Rimington Wilson. 
iLord Walsingham. 
3. Mr. H. Noble. 
iHon. H. Stoner. 
I Lord Falconer. 
4.^ Prince Victor Duleep Singh. 
H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. 
F. E. R. Fiyer. 



/E. de C. Oakley. 
^'ILord Ashburton. 
f A. W. Blyth. 
C. P. Wykeham Martin. 
Prince F. Duleep Singh. 
Lord Carnarvon. 
Lord Warwick. 



6.. 



7. 



Lord Westbury. 
.Sir Robert Gresley. 



Prince Victor Duleep Singh is no doubt about as quick a 
game shot as his father before him ; the latter as a shot com- 
pared in the same way with Englishmen as his countryman 
" Ranji " compares with our slower cricketers. 

The Prince of Wales is very quick and very keen ; not at 
all a feather-bed sportsman, he is ready at all times to face the 
weather for a very little sport. His duck shooting in Canada 
and his jungle sport in India are within the recollection of 
everybody. That he does not draw for places is because a 
host's will is law even to the heir to England's crowa 

The Hon. H. Stonor, who is not easily beaten for style and 
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accuracy, uses 33 grains of E.C. No. 3 and i oz. shot 
He uses hammer ejector guns, as do the Prince of Wales, 
Lord de Grey, and Lord Bradford, who once did some record 
shooting in Scotland. 

Mr. Wykeham Martin is supposed to be as good in a gale of 
wind as any man, and his rabbit shooting across rides is at 
least as good as anybody's. He has made a name for himself 
on snipe in Ireland, and has the very sporting reputation of 
being the most unselfish shooter in England. 

Mr. R. Riming^on Wilson, who has been referred to on 
another page, is specially good at low crossing grouse, which 
are generally considered much more difficult than those which 
show against the sky, and he takes the near birds just above 
the beak, and as he was described in Bailey by some shooters 
as the best grouse shot in the world, here is another very good 
proof of alignment being the correct thing. 

Mr. Arthur Blyth has accounted for 64 partridges in one 
drive, and is considered a brilliant shot 

Mr. E. de C. Oakley is probably the best shot in North 
Wales; he is especially good in a gale of wind, at hard 
feathered game, and meets the difficulty with a big charge. 

Lord Ashburton is said by several of the voters to be a 
most graceful shot, and his accuracy is beyond dispute. 

Mr. Fryer complains that he gets older while tlie partridges 
do not ; other people think he .uses a 6^ lb. gun and i oz. shot 
in a way to prevent them getting older. 
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POINTERS AND SETTERS 

TWENTY-FIVE jrears ago the fashion was to decry 
driving game, and to hold up, as the good old sporting 
plan, the use of gun-dogs in the pursuit of partridges and grouse. 
But this was only a fashion of the fashionless. Shooters were 
not so childish as to decline to shoot in one method because 
tbey could not do it in the other, and half the grouse moors and 
three-quarters of the partridge ground then, as now, could not be 
worked with pointers and setters without sacrifice of a large 
portion of the game. Either it was driven away for wiser 
neighbours to bag, or else it died of old age after doing as 
moch harm to its successors as any early Hanoverian king of 
England — that is, as much as possible. The reasons for the 
growth of wildness are many, but in dealing with dogs it is 
only necessary to take the birds as we find them, and to get 
than in the most sporting fashion that is left open to us. 

At the same time, it may be remarked that the Press 
changed completely round after the publication of the Badminton 
shooting books, and it became as unfashionable to write of 
shooting over dogs as it had been to write of driving. 

Bat the views expressed in the Badminton books were 
drawn from Yorkshire and Norfolk, and the result was that this 
time both sportsmen and the Press attempted to force an 
imiCation of those methods that in those counties had only 
been adopted as a choice of two evils, when birds became so 
wild that it was a question of driving or no game. This fashion 
has made the act of shooting take rank above the all-embracing 
' sportsoaanship '' in the minds of those who have grasped at 
and acquired the first-named part without aiming at the whole. 

101 
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But this view is not likely to last longer than the mechanical 
part of shooting remains a difficulty. It is little likely to do so 
for long, with so many shooting schools, where clay birds can be 
sent over the gun in streams at all angles and all speeds. 
Here the management of two, three, or four guns can be learnt, 
ambition can be served, and after that a decline in keenness will 
generally set in. One of the greatest and best shooters of the 
seventies and eighties, one who carried most weight in the 
Badminton book, seems to hiave almost given up, and it may 
fairly be assumed that when the mechanical part of shooting is 
once gained to perfection, it leaves no room for further 
ambition. 

But this is far from being true of shooting over dc^s. There 
is so much more to learn than the mere mechanical part of 
shooting. Whether one breeds dogs, breaks them, works them, 
or has them worked by others, they are a constant source of 
anticipation, and anticipation in sport is of far greater interest 
than realisation. 

Possibly one does no good to the interest of anticipation by 
attempting to assist sportsmen to the choice or breaking of 
better dogs. Those the author began with were his ideals until 
he knew of better, and a super-ideal would be useless were it 
not impossible. But when a poor team of dogs may lead to 
the abandonment of canine assistance in shooting, it is another 
matter, and everybody who knows the pleasure given by dogs 
should strive to improve the race. 

For the last forty years there have been held public field 
trials on game for pointers and setters. Whether these events 
have been worked off upon paired partridges in the spring, or 
contested by finding young broods of grouse just before the 
opening of the season, they have given breeders and sportsmen 
the chance of breeding by selection for pace, nose, quartering, 
and breaking. Unfortunately, they have left out stamina. 
There have been what were at the time called " stamina trials/* 
but as they were sometimes won by slow dogs they did not 
merit the high-sounding title, and for real stamina trials one 
has to go to America. 
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Trials for ability to stay are much more necessary now than 
erer before, because the dog shows have ceased to be any 
assistance to breeders of working dogs. When it was possible 
to compare at shows the external forms of pointers and setters 
that had succeeded at field trials, they were of some use, on 
the ground that true formation is suggestive of stamina. But 
since separate breeds of dogs have been evolved by the shows 
for the shows, the working dogs are either not sent to them, or 
do not win if they are sent, so that the show-winning pointer or 
setter is taken to be bad and of a degraded sort unless the 
contrary is proved. This is a great pity, for there is no doubt 
that stamina is the foundation of almost every other virtue in 
the pointer and setter. 

A dog that cannot go on long has the period of his daily 
breaking restricted, he does not learn wisdom, he does not gain 
cnoogfa experience to make a proper use of his scenting powers, 
and if, at last, success in breaking is achieved, then the reward 
for labour expended is half an hour's fast work instead of half a 
day of it 

This means that the shooter must have a large kennel and 
one or two kennel men, instead of a small kennel easily looked 
after by a gamekeeper without hindrance to his other work. 
The question then becomes serious, and those who live in 
London or in the neighbourhood of big towns usually have 
not the necessary room for the healthy maintenance of a large 
kennel of dogs. If they take moors in Scotland or Ireland, 
the kennels there are usually only of service in the shooting 
season, especially if the moors are not taken upon long lease. 
Scotland is bad wintering for dogs bred in' England, and 
although it must not be forgotten that the Duke of Gordon, 
Lord Lovat, and many other sportsmen wintered their famous 
kenneb of setters in Scotland, their dogs came to have coats 
much thicker than are to be seen now upon setters — that is, they 
had less feather but more body covering. At least, that was the 
opinion formed by the writer on paying a visit to the late Lord 
Lovat's kennel in the early seventies. At that time this kennel 
»id that of Lord Cawdor were the only representatives of the 
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old black-wbite-and-tan kennel of the Duke of Gordon, 
although the blood of the latter sort was widely spread as 
crosses in other races of setters. This was obviously so in the 
black-and-tan kennel of the late Lord Rosslyn (who introduced 
bloodhound to get the colour), and in that of many English 
setter kennels. They were known as English setters, and 
shown as such, only because there was a mistaken idea that 
Gordons were black-and-tan, without white. 

Stamina, then, must be improved if dogs are to be generally 
popular where they can be used. But some few of the winning 
field trial workers would look foolish after 30 minutes' 
experience of a bed of strong heather. Shooters at Aldridge's 
annual sale are frequently observed purchasing two or three 
little highly broken weeds that could not possibly give 
satisfaction. There is often a great deal of hustle, fuss, and 
fictitious pace about the very little dogs that are now some- 
times bred, but their bolt is soon shot, and they are a 
hindrance to sport for the rest of the day. The old dogs 
that were regarded as stayers did not look to be in such a 
mighty hurry; they had a long easy stride, with no up and 
down action (it is that which tires). As being much bigger, 
they were probably much faster than the little hustler division 
now so numerous, and some of them could keep up the pace 
all day. Many could do a half-day's work, and some of those 
that were not r^arded as stayers were brilliantly fast and 
slashingly bold for two hours in the morning and another two 
in the afternoon. The author remembers one of the latter 
that after winning the National Championship at the Shrewsbury 
Meeting in the spring put out his shoulder. The mend was a 
bad one, and although this accident destroyed the stamina it 
did not interfere much with the pace of this extraordinary dog. 
Afterwards, for some years, he could beat the best in a most 
successful field trial kennel for 20 minutes, but then he was 
done for. What has been said about the uselessness of non- 
stayers may be emphasised by the experience of this dog, for, 
although he was often taken out in the spring as a ''trial 
horse " for young ones, it was thought useless to put him into 
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a shooting team for Scotland. That is to say, the most 
UHIiant 20 minutes worker was useless then, and is so now. 

It is not often that absolute proof of the value of any 
individual points in the dog is obtained. But here was one, 
proving that shoulders have little effect upon speed, but are 
aII^mportant for staying. When Mr. A. E. Butter's Faskally 
Bragg was winning Champion honours on the bench and in 
tbe field too, we had the exhibition of a heavy-shouldered 
dog winning at the shows, where true formation for staying 
was unknown, and also in the field trials, where it was never 
tried. Nose, speed, and beauty of attitude in pointing and 
backing placed this dog at the top, but had there been real 
stamina trials he would never have been heard of. Once the 
writer saw him on a freshly-turned sandy plough, where he 
was hunted against Mr. A. T. Williams' very small pointer, 
Rose of Gerwn. The latter went 100 yards for every 20 that 
Bragg tumbled over. Yet here was your show Champion 
beaten to a standstill, on the question of external form alone, 
by an ugly-headed little pointer that could not have won a 
priae at a show in a class by herself Yet for heart and courage, 
for pace, and probably for stamina, there have been few to equal 
her in the last decade. 

The dog-show setters are most beautiful creatures, but the 
points on which they win here and in America are not the 
points that a sportsman requires. " Feather ** goes a long way 
towards victory, but in America they shear their setters before 
the shooting season opens. The reason for this is that the 
Jwns there are not only a nuisance, as they sometimes are here, 
but a total prevention of sport. Any coat that collects them 
Wngs the dog to a standstill in a few minutes. They are 
much smaller, but the spikes are sharper and stronger than 
tboseofthe English plant 

Slack loin is only a drawback at the shows, but it stops a 
dog in work. A long, refined head is a beauty at the shows, 
^ it holds no brains that amount to anything. But worse 
^ all this is the fact that the hunting instinct has lapsed in 
tbe diow breeds. To be induced to range they must be excited. 
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Now, in the truly bred pointer or setter you may start by 
repressing, go on by directing, and end by many " dressings," 
but you cannot weaken the hunting instinct, however you tiy 
to do it In the former sort you have to wind up the clock 
and put the hands right at every turn, in the latter you have tx> 
put the regulator right once and the works will do the rest 
It is impossible to endow with instinct at all, and especially is 
it impossible when excitement has taken the place of the 
hunting habit You have only the excitement on which to 
work to re-create a love of hunting, at the same time that you 
have to repress excitement in the interests of breaking. 

It is not very wonderful that show-bred dogs cannot win 
field trials. To ask a breaker to educate them is a little 
worse than to turn Irish salmon into the Thames and expect 
them to come back there. When the last Thames salmon was 
killed the last instinct to return to the Thames vanished from 
Salmo solar. You can no more get it back than you can make 
a field trial dog out of a show-bred one, or bring the dead 
instinct to life. 

Having got the right blood in the form of a puppy of ten 
or twelve months old, and one that has learnt no bad manners 
at walk or in some bad breaker's hands, there is a straight road 
to success, but one that is not always taken. The first thing to 
teach a puppy is to understand all you say to it Until this 
has been accomplished, the loudest shouts of " Down chaige," 
" Drop," or any other order, are in danger of being mistaken for 
just the opposite to what is intended. Most of the clever 
breakers at field trials have unique signals, invented by 
themselves, and practised by nobody else. It is a good way 
there, and in shooting, because your dog is not then confused 
by orders given by other people. One man drops his dog by 
bringing his stick to the ground, and signals it forward by 
holding up his hand. The general practice is just the reverse. 
It does not matter what signals or words of command are 
used if they always mean the same for the dog. 

The more often orders are given, and obedience to them is 
enforced, the more instinctive becomes the dog's habit of 
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jobedience; but against this must be placed the fact that a 
touppy should never be tired of a lesson. A lesson, before 
ptry on game, should always be only a part of a game at 
iwnps to the dog. Consequently, it must not go on so long 
ttat the puppy tires of romping, or be repeated so often in 
the game that the youngster thinks it " a bore." 
, Obedience is one thing, prompt obedience quite another; 
and it is the latter that serves the sportsman, not the former. 
It is the last stage of hand breaking to ensure prompt 
obedience when hesitation or unwillingness has gone before. 
These two stages generally occur in dropping to hand and gun 
kssons, and in answering whistle, all of which will require a 
Ittle pushing and pulling force to be used in the early stages, 
«ntfl the meaning of the teacher is grasped by the pupil. Up 
to tbis point the order has to be repeated many times as the 
fcrce b being used, in order that the pupil may grasp the 
leaning, which he will only do gradually. But after the lesson 
lias once been learnt it is a bad plan to give any order twice. 
It should be once only, followed by obedience or punishment. 
This sounds severe, but it is the method for saving the 
necessity for severity in the future. 

After the hand-breaking stage comes temptation during 
ttdtement, which is a very different thing from mere 
*cussedness," as the Americans call it, in hand breaking, 
where a pupil only disobeys for the sake of disobedience. 
That is the reason why prompt and instinctive obedience has 
to be obtained before the canine pupil goes out into the fields 
or on to the moors, and sees game. When this excitement 
"^^s, all hand-breaking lessons may be forgotten on the 
spi^ of the moment, and yet it is extremely important that 
they should not be, and that there should be no necessity for 
Punishment, and as little as possible for restraint. 

It is to avoid these misfortunes that hand breaking should 
cnlmmate in forced promptitude on the pupil's part. Up to 
™ time your puppy has dropped and answered the whistle 
*cause it pleases you and does not hurt him, and he has 
**c it, possibly, as if he thought you took a particular interest 
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in seeing how long he could be about it. But in the field, am 
in the presence of hares, such deliberation is a premium oi 
forgetfulness of the breaker's existence. Then a hare is ver 
likely chased, and a season's unnecessary work, and of a negativ 
value, has become obligatory in an instant 

On the other hand, if the last lessons in hand breaking ai 
of a kind which make the puppy think that a word and 
blow are not separated by distance between the man and do\ 
hares will never prove a trouble or distance a danger in tt 
field or on the moor. 

The way the author brought about prompt obedience w. 
by trickery. Puppies romping in lines were ordered to dro 
then the lines would be passed round a tree in front of thei 
which would, by its position, give a free run to the d<^s 
40 or 50 yards when they were called on. But the insta 
before they reached the limit of the cord the order to dr< 
would be given, so that any hesitation would inflict a sha 
tumble by reason of the full limit of the cord having be 
reached at a gallop. One lesson of that sort gives the dog 
sense of the wonderful powers of his breaker, who may 
hundreds of yards away when the sudden power is exerte 
and about two or three such experiences, in the last week 
hand breaking, give the man in the field apparently mesmc 
powers over his pupil. It need hardly be pointed out tl 
to succeed, the dog must expect, or suspect, no trap. O 
sequently, he must be regularly exercised in his cord, and 
trick must not be repeated until the former attempt has b 
totally forgotten. This can be the more readily brought ab 
by several times dropping the dogs in the ordinary way, j 
allowing them to find themselves free when the order to cc 
forward is given. In the mind of the pupil, it must not be 
cord, but the breaker's order, that does the jerking. 

Usually the author has associated this jerk with the 
plosion of a pistol, of course after making sure that the d 
did not fear a pistol, and were not " gun-shy," or to be inad< 
See what power this gives a breaker at distances beyond 
travel of his voice or whistle ! A puppy is ranging 
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, Ufa mile away nearly, and cannot hear your whistle reminding 

k of its distance. In the contrariness of canine nature, that is 

tte exact instant the only hare in the parish will select to jump 

q> before your puppy's nose. The strange form and sudden 

a]^)earancey as from nowhere, will surprise ; another instant, the 

■Kestral wild beast of prey will take possession of your 

dicrished pet, now nearly in the next parish, and you would 

I be helpless to intervene but for the gun in your hand and for 

I Is associations with the tree and the cord in the park. You 

fire at the exact instant before canine surprise is succeeded by 

I a burst of coursing speed, and your pupil is glued to the ground, 

I viiile your only hare is preserved from extinguishing her race 

; and your chances of a broken dog as well. 

The worst of permitting puppies to chase once is that 

I they soon learn to chase the trail, or " drag," of hare when 

I none has been seen. It is difficult to be sure when a puppy 

I is doing this ; but never wait until you are sure, is the author's 

I nggcstion : fire at once. Then, if your young dog has been 

I broken on practical lines, you by one operation serve two 

cods, for you stop a chase and rebuke your dog if there was a 

hunt, and if not, you have only given an unnecessary lesson in 

dropping to shot, which generally does good and never any 

hann, for it disturbs game far less than whistling or shouting. 

It is not intended here to repeat the elementary advice 
about hand breaking. It is much more simple to say that a 
poppy must be talked to like a little child. It will be much 
flicker than the child to take a meaning, but it remains a 
child, if a quick one, all the days of its life. 

If your puppy has unfortunately learnt to chase hares or 
to kill chickens before you begin with it, severe measures will 
have to be taken to cure these crimes ; but this should not be 
done until after the pupil has been entered to and become fond 
of game, so that it is essential to enter a hare-chaser where 
fine are no hares, and a chicken-killer where there are no 
: lOQsters. The love of one kind of game is half a cure of a 
: too eneifietic fondness for another, and in order to set up this 
bvt of game to its fullest extent, your pupil must neither see 
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hare nor think hare until the entry on game is complete. If 
you thrash one minute for chasing chickens, the next your 
pupil will be half-hearted about finding partridges^ and will 
probably blink them when found. 

The author was very successful at field trials, and in 
having perfectly obedient high rangers of wonderful courage 
and endurance, and this success was attained on the principle 
of never giving the pupils a chance to do wrong until they 
were well established in the practice of doing right That is 
to say, until they would quarter fast and freely, and find and 
point game without caution, and back each other at any 
distance, they were not tempted by the sight or scent of hares, 
or not by intention. Afterwards they have to learn to hunt 
for partridges in the midst of hares and with the scent of 
them everywhere, and it is only by their extra fondness for 
winged game that they will hunt across and across the foot 
scent of dozens of hares without taking any notice of it, and 
will nevertheless point the body scent of a hare when they find 
the beast in its seat. 

All this comes to the high-couraged dog practically by 
nature, provided the breaker begins at the right end of the 
education and takes step by step, as suggested here in default 
of a better method. There will be no shouting and storming, 
or whipcord and wailing, but a steady progress towards 
perfection, granting always that the pupil has nose, sense, pace, 
and stamina. 

Pointing and backing may or may not come naturally 
when the youngster finds that he cannot catch his birds after 
a few tries, but they are easily encouraged to come sooner by 
the use of the voice on the hand-broken pupil, or by the use of 
the check cord. It is, however, just as well to let a puppy chase 
the birds until he naturally points them. This is education of 
the best kind in " locating " the game, which implies the quick 
recognition of the difference between body and foot scents of 
birds. In the same way it is a good plan to let a puppy run in 
a few times to a pointing dog to flush and chase his game. 
This is not doing wrong, for up to this stage the dog will have 
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Roci?ed no intimation that chasing game and flushing it are 
vn»gi except that hereditary instinct may prompt the puppy 
to point and also to back. 

It is not well to insist upon instant dropping to wing, until 
a young d(^ has learnt how to point steadily and to draw up 
bddly to the game at the side of his breaker. This becomes 
t nerve-trying task if a sudden rush of wings is also associated 
with orders to 'Mrop," and it is well to confirm the natural 
attitude on point, which will generally be beautiful, before 
ronning a risk of the young dog learning to confuse the point 
vitii the order to drop to wing. 

The rush in, on the rise of game, is better first checked by 
the hand upon the collar, or on the cord, if one is used. 

There is no use in calling " To-ho " to a pointing dog, or in 

King any words of caution. A broken dog requires no caution, 

and a partiy broken or unbroken one is to be taught to rely 

l^on his nose, and not on the breaker's voice, for his knowledge 

I of when he should point If the breaker knows best, where is 

the use of the dog? If the latter points or draws and then 

I woves on, let him do it ; it is educational, and one mistake may 

I prevent a hundred ; but if you *' to-ho " a false point you are 

I ttaking a bad dog by it, and if you " to-ho " when there is 

^ pine you are teaching the dog that you are going to tell him 

idien to point, and that you certainly cannot judge of by the 

dog's manner if he does not know himself. 

One of the principal things to teach is quartering, and this is 
often the natural outcome of walking directly up wind with 
yonr pupil. It is generally instinctive to the well-bred dog to 
cnss the wind to and fro. But this natural instinct will be 
uiUnged by any change of direction, so that a breaker who 
I started his puppy in different and changing methods, in regard 
I te the wind, would find him ranging, but not quartering, and 
I tODld observe the puppy at the end of a cast as likely to turn 
\iown wind as up. For this reason, until a confirmed range has 
I ken established by walking into the wind, with the puppy beat- 
|*>g&oin side to side of his breaker, no other method of beating a 
' Cdd should be attempted. Even with the precaution of always 
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walking into the wind, the puppy is not unlikely to turn down 
wind at one end or the other of his cast That is a bad fault 
in itself, and bespeaks flighty disposition, and a bad nose besides. 
There is always scent of kinds, we may suppose, up wind of the 
puppy, which ought to turn his investigating nose into the 
wind instead of the other way, as so often happens. The 
breaker may be troubled to correct this habit, but, as it is 
partly owing to the dog's love of his breaker that he forgets the 
game and turns back, it can be cured by making the puppy 
more fond of finding game, and by tiring him, until he has to 
think of the nearest way. But as for other reasons tiring a 
puppy in the breaking season is bad, when no game is being 
shot, the trouble can be overcome by the breaker walking near 
the hedge on the side of the field the pupil turns the wrong 
way, and then, by the teacher making haste as the puppy 
approaches that side, he will be automatically turned the right 
way. Strangely, most puppies turn wrong at one end and not 
at the other. If they turn wrong at both ends, they are probably 
hopeless fools that are not worth breaking. 

A want of good "backing" may be very common from 
many different causes. It generally comes from an absence 
of interest in the point of another dog, and consequently is 
more noticed in spring breaking than in autumn shooting. 
If dogs are left to themselves in autumn, they will nearly always 
back, or run in and take another's point. The latter is 
objectionable, and may cause flushing by either dog, or by 
both. But it shows interest in the point, and that is what the 
breaker has to work upon. In the spring breaking not 
infrequently a puppy will go half a mile round in order to avoid 
being obliged to see and back a point. That is because 
nothing of excitement ever comes of a back before the shooting 
season, and in order to make a perfect backer of a dog of this 
character (one that is obviously plucky and no fool) he must 
have his interest created in the other's point This is very 
easy to accomplish. One of the chief causes of bad backing 
is, naturally, false pointing. Like the man who is alwa}^! 
crying "Wolfl" the imaginative dog is not believed by hi* 
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JbDows^ and when pointing dogs are made to back up false 
ffiists they perfonn the operation as an act of unwilling 
tbedience, and do not assume those attitudes that are so pleasing 
h the willing dog. It is therefore quite impossible to have 
food backing in a brace of dogs, if one, or both, false point. But 
Ikere is a way in which a useless false pointer (and they all 
•le useless) can be made to give a good lesson in backing and 
not easily forgotten, that should not be often, if at all, 
It is a trick on the dog to be educated, and as such 
ttust not be found out, otherwise its virtue will be gone. 

The plan is to get a wing-clipped partridge and to fasten 
Id its wing a leather strap, and to this latter a string of 
ao yards length with a peg at its end, around which the string 
be wound. All together can be put into a cartridge bag, for 
one of waterproofed canvas, because it is not certain 
, in any other sort, the dog will discover what is being 
on the shoulder of his trainer, and it is important he 
itKNild not discover. Then it is necessary to hunt the pro- 
backer with the false pointer. The latter will soon 
point, which the puppy will igrnore or investigate. In 
case, wait until the pupil has done the field and comes 
; he will then again see the false point, and before he gets 
fiown wind of it he must be dropped by hand. He is by this 
^'oock sure" his companion is pointing nothing; but in his 
nee you have unrolled the string from your partridge and 
Mt the peg in the ground at a place up wind of the point- 
pBg dog, but down wind of the spot where you intend to drop 
pupil. You have taken the partridge out of its bag, and, 
g placed its head under its wing, you have given it two or 
swings round, so as to make it giddy. Then you have 
it on the ground lying on that wing under which is its 
, and there you have left it. It will lie quite still for a 
of an hour, if need be. Having gone back to the peg, 
must be between the partridge and your young dog for 
reasons, you give the string a snatch, and up flutters 
partridge in full view. The bird will make a racket 
he finds himself caught, and will flutter a good deal. 
8 
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When you are quite sure your dog will not join in the chase, 
you will make as much fuss about catching the bird as possible. 
You will not let the puppy see what you do when you return 
the bird to the bag, and you will not let the young dog go down 
wind of the spot on which the partridge has been fluttering. A 
clever dog will detect what has happened if you do either, and 
will take no interest afterwards if it should be necessary to 
repeat the lesson. After this, go straight home with the dogs 
in couples, and next day have out for the young one a better 
companion, that will not false point It is twenty to one that 
the first point made in the sight of the youngster will be 
backed with all the vivacity of a point In this way you will 
discover that one good lesson, properly given with no mistake in 
it, will do more than a year's drudgery in stopping, scolding, and 
whipping, when the pupil ought to back. 

There are many pointers and setters that will back naturally, 
but this trait almost implies that they have not as much capacity 
for finding game as the neighbours that they back up in their 
points. Indeed, the better the dog is naturally, the greater is 
the difficulty in persuading him to a spirit of diffidence. 
For these very good animals the plan has been found the most 
useful by the author, and a triumph of breaking is to make a 
perfect backer of a dog so good that he rarely sees a point, 
because he finds nine-tenths of the game himself. In order to 
do it, there is a necessity for reducing his own estimation of 
himself, and luckily this can be done in the manner related 
without in the smallest degree reducing the finding powers and 
ranging energy of the most superior dogs. 

The Uses of Field Trials for Pointers and Setters 

Once in a decade it is possible to see at a field trial a bit of 
work so good that it is safe to say the doer of it will win the 
stake — it is safe, although when the opinion is formed the rest 
of the entries have not been seen at work. It would not be safe 
to say so when acting as judge, or to act upon any such notion. 
But the writer has ventured the opinion on several occasions 
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«kn others have been judging, and has always been right. 
Tk occasions arise only in those rare circumstances when the 
soent is as good as can be, and the dog does things that only 
tk very best can do in the most favourable circumstances. 

Generally it is unsafe to form any opinions except by 
comparing the work of one dc^ with that of another at the same 
tme and place. That is what field trials enable ; and it does 
not follow that when only moderate work is done at them that 
tibe doers are only ordinary. Field trials are often held in 
oooditions of scent and weather when the wise shooter would go 
borne. The competitors at these meetings are always picked 
dogs at home, and have generally beaten '' good trial horses " 
before they show in public. But when shooters go to a trial 
ad unfavourably compare what they see there to experience 
at borne, they may be right, but whenever this comparison has 
given them confidence enough to enter dogs the latter have 
invariably been disgraced, unless they happened to be of field 
trial winning blood. This really answers the question as to 
what use these institutions are. 

On the other hand, it is by no means the most experienced 
field trial men who have the best chance of victory, provided 
the canine blood is the same for all competitors. 

What natural selection and the survival of the fittest has 
done for the fox and other scent-hunting animals, field trial 
selection has done for pointers and setters since the first public 
trial was held in 1865. It is not contended that working dogs 
bave improved over the whole of this period, but the vast 
superiority of the field trial breeds over others shows what all 
would have declined to if it had not been for the institutions 
that annually indicate the best. 

But daring the last half-dozen years there has been a general, 
ttd it is said unaccountable, lack of good brace work at the 
fidd trials. The author has satisfied himself of the reason of 
tius strange lack of the highest exhibition of breaking at a time 
vhen the dc^ are higher broken and more credit is given for 
breaking than ever before. This appears paradoxical, but the 
^ is that the premium on high breaking has led to the choice 
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of dogs as sires and dams that are easy to break, and this 9g9kk 
to the discounting of cours^;e. Some worthy usurper, wbo 
became a rightful monarch, is said to have watched a spider 
attempt for nine times to fasten his web upon a coveted spot 
and succeed in the end. To hunt a brace of dogs properly, it is 
necessary to have material as persevering as the only spider io 
history. What is required is that your dogs should find all the 
game. In order that this should be done, they must beat all the 
ground, and there is always one comer in a field that nature 
induces the dogs to leave behind. The comer to right or 1^ 
of the spot at which the dogs are started is sure to be slightly 
down wind of the starting-place. The natural tendency is to in- 
vestigate up wind, and it may be necessary for a breaker to start 
his dogs ten or twenty times, and to call them back as often, 
before he can make them understand that they are to ** sink 
the wind," are to drop back, as it were, behind it, and do tixe 
usually n^lected comer before pressing forward and investigate 
ing the scent of game that is probably all the time coming from 
up wind of them. But it is only the very highest-couraged dogs 
that can be expected to give cheerful obedience during the con- 
stant interference that the teaching of this useful lesson involves. 
The point the author wishes to make is, that it is necessary to 
breed for courage and break for docility, and that this is 
exactly contrary to the breeding for docility that has been done. 
This process, which has been intended to improve breaking, has 
eliminated the best brace work and the best quartering. 

It is not intended to convey the idea that very dose 
quartering is a good feature. The dog should fully occupy his 
time, and range to the capacity of his nose. To say a dog is 
going too wide may easily be a g^reat mistake It is often said 
that a pointer or setter misses ground, but although some 
people think that game cannot be missed if ground is beaten in 
geometric figures, with parallel lines near together, it is often 
to be observed that those which most obviously leave no ground 
behind them are just those that leave birds behind thesL If 
we could only smell as dogs do for ten minutes, we should 
understand them much better. It seems wonderful that tiKse 
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mknis can often detect a pair of little partridges at 150 to 200 
: . jnds away, while, even in our own hands, we men cannot smell 
At birds at all. The variety in the olfactory powers of the dog 
taks almost at one end to that of the man, but at the other is 
! entirely beyond his power of thinking. Consequently, when we 
set any limitation on the width of ranging, or the width between 
tlie paraDels in the range, we are often asking the dogs to beat 
tbe ground twice or three times, which is opposed to the best 
cuixie nature. The author is careless how much ground dogs 
ktie behind provided they leave no game behind. Consequently, 
if they start fairly, so as to get the wind of the near comers, 
AfBy may be assumed to know the measure of their own noses, 
and to beat wide or narrow, and with parallel quarterings near, 
or far apart, as necessary. The wider in both cases die better, 
provided they leave no game behind If they commit this 
fittit, they are only wild, and may be assumed to be scamping 
their work. 

It has often happened that the most capable dogs in a stake 
kive nm great risks of being thrown out for an appearance of 
^cunping their ground, when, as a matter of fact, they were 
kaviDg no game behind, and knew it This generally happens 
^Aea the scent is extra good and the dogs know that they can 
take what are regarded as liberties in their range. But when 
aoent is bad, on hot August days, and the pollen is flying from 
the heather bloom, these wide rangers will be narrow enough, 
and will be the only dogs that can iind at all. Then those that 
have had for safety to hunt in narrow parallels in good scent, 
vOl be as unable as a man to smell a grouse. It is for this 
reason that the writer, when judging at a field trial, would 
i>ever condemn wide or forward ranging unless game was 
actually proved to be left behind. Quartering is the means to 
ao end, and not the end itself, and it was far more effectively 
<W at field trials years ago, before people began to treat it 
as an end in itself. Since then brace work has declined, and 
lince work had always been that in which it was expected, and 
^Hpcned, that the winners should find everything on their 
pound, and neither flush nor miss anything. 
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The best natural quarterers (or dogs, for that matter) will 
invariably be those that alter their methods to suit the occasion. 
When game is scarce, they will hunt wide, because, in the absence 
of the scent of game pervading the atmosphere, they can detect 
the presence of the game at far greater distances than when the 
scent is everywhere. 

They will hunt wide also in good scent 

Conversely, in bad scent they will hunt closely, and when 
birds are plentiful, or scattered and lying close, they will do so 
also, and to the author this variation of beat to suit the occasion 
is by far the greatest proof of nose and sense. 

Everybody likes to see a dog draw nicely and sharply up a 
good distance, and point, knowing precisely where the game is ; 
but these appearances are often deceptive. Nobody knows how 
far the birds have run, or how much of the draw was due to the 
foot scent and how little to the body scent. These appearances 
of good nose have to be taken in conjunction with the manner 
of beating the ground, before a just estimate of the olfactory 
powers can be quickly formed. This is made all the more 
difficult, because a dog of poor courage will generally draw to 
game as soon as he detects foot scents, whereas the highest- 
couraged and best quarterers will often gallop over those scents, 
recognising but scouting the temptation, and will only draw up 
to body scent. 

The difference between foot and body scents is not very well 
understood by anyone except the dog, and not always by 
him. Very much nonsense has been written on the subject. 
The author has noticed comments in the Press showing that 
the writers believed the foot scent to be an emanation from 
the feet in contact with the ground. The foot scent is the path 
of scent left by an animal that has moved away. The author 
has observed it left by a flying grouse, and also by a diving otter. 
In neither case could the feet have had anything to do with the 
matter. But that does not help us to know how the dog detects 
the difference between the volatile matter that comes direct from 
the game to the dog's nose, and the same exudation that first hangs 
in the air, upon the water, bubbles up from the water, clings to 
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on, or to earth, before it reaches the dog's nose. It is 
ly not a question of streng^ of scent, for a dog having 
a brace of close-crouched partridges will instantly find 
^t they rose from after they have gone, proving that, often 
gh, the foot scent is very much the stronger. 
The author has no opinion how it is that some dogs detect 
difference between foot and body scent instantly, and others 
do it It cannot be that one is more the breath of the 
itcd animal than the other, because probably the otter evolves 
sceot except breath when under water, and his line is as 
itable to the swimming pack as that of the land quarry to 
ninning hounds. Possibly the actual heat of the volatile 
tion may have something to say to the question. What- 
the difference consists of, it is only some dogs that instantly 
ise it These may or may not be animals able to detect a 
[•cent a long way ofll No great wonder should be occasioned 
% the inability to be certain : how often do human beings 
•cognise a picture, or a taste, without being able to give either 
I name? 

No attempt will be made to prove what canine-detected 
*cnt is, except to this extent It must be something that our 
^J'WJ olfactory nerves work above, or below. Just as there are 
■wscs we cannot hear and colours we cannot see, so there are 
Awbtless scents of great power that we nevertheless cannot 
«tect even slightly, A dog will sometimes find and appear to 
•^tc correctly a partridge, or rather a pair of them, at 200 
y*nis. We may take those birds in hand and put them to our 
^^^^ and even then we cannot detect the faintest scent of any 
™. Scent is supposed to spread as the square of the distance, 
*> that 600 feet squared would represent the difference in degree 
^ the scent of the bird in hand and that of the bird 600 feet 
*^y* That is to say, one would be 360,000^ times as strong as 
™^ <>ther, and we cannot detect the strong, whereas the dog finds 
"c weaker one. Surely this is enough to show that it is no 
^ocstion of degree at all, but of something else. Possibly the 
*'^g scent of deer and fox that we often do detect is misleading 
^ into the belief that we can sometimes smell what hounds run 
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by. On the other hand, the author has noticed that when he 
can smell a fox strongest hounds cannot smell him at all, and 
consequently there is more confirmation that what the canine 
race hunts by the human nose cannot always detect in any 
d^ree whatever. 

It has often been affirmed that game birds lose their scent 
during incubation, and there is no doubt they lose a good deal 
of it Hares and vixens heavy with young are said to have a 
similar protection from their enemies. But in all cases there is 
scent, only it is difTerent, and not easily recognised by the dogs 
kept for hunting it On the other hand, the nests that the 
pointer and setter cannot find, the terrier, with a worse nose, 
often does discover, much to the gamekeeper's grief; and the 
foxes find great numbers of these nests also, and they do not do 
it by sight 

A study of the matter is greatly complicated by the fact that 
game birds give out no scent when crouching, fearful, under a 
falcon, and this hawk most certainly does not rely upon 
his nose to help him discover his prey. To understand why 
the power of retaining the scent should have been evolved, 
by the survival of the fittest, it is necessary to go back to the 
wilderness stage of our islands. Probably the first gamekeeper's 
duties were performed by the slayers of wolves, at any rate in 
historic times, and we have no occasion to try and take a peep 
at the cave bear in his British den. The country was much more 
wooded than it is now, and it is clear that those falcons that 
only kill in the air would go hungry in woodlands had it not 
been for the earth-crawling vermin that flushed game for them. 

The falconers are now proud of teaching a hawk to " wait on " 
in the air while a pointer is at work, but if falcons ever hunted 
in a brushwood country in a state of nature, that is exactly 
what they would have had to do for their friends the wolves, 
since they could not flush for themselves, and could not kill 
until a flush had occurred. It is consequently quite likely that 
waiting on is a latent instinct in the long-winged falcons, and 
equally, therefore, retaining the scent was a protection against 
beast and bird alike. 
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It is a confirmation of this theory, that the birds that in 
I hcnbarion secure safety by watchfulness, such as the lapwings, 
letain their scent neither in incubation nor at any other time, 
but exude it while they are hatching. 



The Purchase of Pointers and Setters 

Most people have to buy their dogs for the moors, or to 
hire diem. During June and July large numbers are annually 
sent up to Aldridge's, in St. Martin's Lane. There are a 
very few general rules which may save a buyer from dis- 
appointment. 

In nearly all cases the vendors offer to show dogs on game 
befiare the sales. It is obviously the best way to go, or send, 
and have them viewed upon game. The first question always 
to be asked about young dogs is whether they are gun-shy, 
and in a trial when no game is being shot it is wise to use the 
gnn, but not fair to use it over much. A dog that has been 
tted to having a shot or two fired over it during an hour's 
breaking is not necessarily ready to undergo the bewildering 
experience of a dozen discharges in close proximity and 
in quick succession when no intention is obvious. Even on 
fte moors, on the 1 2th of August, the use of the gun should 
k tempered with discretion, whether the puppies are inclined to 
be nervous or not. Besides, this is obvious wisdom from another 
point of view. Your puppy will do as much work as an equally 
well-made old dog if you " nurse " him ; but if, on the contrary, 
yoa alk)w him to run himself out at the first start, he will soon 
do it, and will not " come " again that day. 

Probably the best way is to make a rule, for the few early 
days, always to take every puppy up after the first find and 
UHng of grouse. Allow him to point dead and make a fuss 
over the birds killed, but then have him led away 300 yards 
bdiind the firing line, where every shot heard will add to his 
^oxiety to make more acquaintance with the gun, provided your 
^-hoy knows how not to be severe. In an hour, probably, the 
yoong d<^ will be made for life by this treatment ; but, as one 
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can never tell, it is safest to proceed thus for a few days, an< 
meantime the puppy may have fresh short runs at intervals o 
an hour or two. This refers to highly broken puppies, and no 
to the wild, sport-spoiling sort. The former are never so gooc 
as when they have the keen edge on; the latter are nevei 
worse than with it on. Such dogs are too wild to be of use 
all the morning, and too tired all the afternoon, so that the 
points one hai3 to make sure of in purchasing pointers and 
setters are — 

Absence of gun-shyness. 

Steady pointing. 

Freedom from chase. 

Dropping to wing, gun, and hand. 

A fair amount of ability to go, with a prospect of stajring 
when in working condition. 

A good nose. 

Answering to whistle. 

With these qualities good sport will be assured, although 
the most particular will require in addition good backing. It 
is the quality most often absent in good puppies, and luckily 
can most easily be dispensed with. There are hundreds of 
shooters over dogs who never saw good backing, as most people 
are satisfied when the dog behind takes up an attitude of 
steadiness, and they do not ask unpleasant questions as to its 
nature. In practice a double point is often as good as a back, 
and it is not difficult to understand how some people may get 
to prefer that the dog behind is on the spot For one thing, he 
is then safe from doing undetected damage, and is ready to 
assist in roding out close-lying birds as soon as his companion 
needs help. 

Between this and the most striking field trial backing 
there is a happy middle course, which used to be considered the 
most perfect, and is so now, but it would be unfair to expeet it 
when strange dogs meet each other at field trials. It consists 
in a perfect sympathy with the pointing dog, so that the animal 
which has not got the scent feels it through the "thought 
reading" of his companion. One cannot suppose there is 
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conscious imitation of movement^ yet so perfect has occasionally 
ken the imitation of the movements of the advance dog by the 
cue behind, that, step for step, stop for stop, crouch for crouch, 
lod drop for drop, the one has copied the every action of the 
other, as if the pointing dog's nervous system was affecting the 
flmscles of both inch by inch. Not only has this been so, but 
flie hesitation of a lifted fore leg has been reflected by the 
image behind. This kind of thing generally arises from two 
dogs being constantly used together, being particularly equal, 
and also being frequently tired in their work, so as to make it 
habitual for one to be glad when the other has found game. 
At field trials, if the competing dog is not sorry to see a 
competitor's point, his master probably is (it may mean ;CiCX)), 
aod the feelings of the man are apt to be reflected in the dog. 

By " nursing *' a team of dogs in the way mentioned above, 
it is wonderful how few will keep a pair of guns going day after 
day. If dogs are run to a standstill one day, they will want a 
day's rest the next, and the fewer dogs a shooter can get 
through the grouse season with, the better and more experienced 
each canine servant becomes. Consequently, economy and 
excellence go hand in hand. 

The better to further both designs, the buyer should have 
some regard for make and shape, and a minor regard for size. 
The dog-show ideals will not assist much. The principal wants 
of a working dog, to enable him to go on long, and day after 
day, are good shoulders. The nearer the tops are together the 
better— indeed, in imitation of the shape of a good hunter's 
withers (that is, narrowing as they approach the top of the 
back). Powerful muscles in the hind legs, especially in the 
second thighs, big hocks set low down and well bent stifle 
joints, but not necessarily well bent hock joints, are all 
essentials, but only in proportion to the weight to be moved. 
Big fore legs below the knee and loins the same width from 
end to end — that is, with no dip horizontally or vertically in the 
middle — ^is part of the formation essential to stamina. But, after 
all, the only point wanted is proportion. With true balance the 
lighter a dc^ weighs the better, and yet the bigger he is the 
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better too. This is only saying that the lighter and stronger be 
is for his size the better. 

If it is impossible to see dogs oat before auction days arrive, 
the safest way is to pick out some owner who sells with a good 
description, and who is good for powder and shot in the event 
of a mistake being made. Then the buyer has what amounts 
to a guarantee, and one that has often been acted upon. But 
unless the purchase is of well seasoned dogs, that have been the 
chief helps to some well-known sportsmen, it is always safest to 
go exclusively for field trial blood. 

The chances are that young dogs of this blood will be far 
better than their owners know, and will come on in a surprising 
manner after a little shooting over, whereas coarse-bred dc^, 
that have been shot over a season, will be going back, and in 
most cases will have probably learnt some bad habits. 

Nobody can decide for another how many dogs will do. 
The men differ even more than the dogs. Alternate instead 
of consecutive days on the moors will mean half the dogs 
necessary for every day upon the " hull." In the same way the 
number may be decreased again by half if the shooting does 
not start until noon, and a long hour is taken for lunch, and the 
shooter is back at the lodge by 6 p.m. 

Other men will begin shooting at 9 a.m., and will stop work 
at 6.30 or 7 p.m., which more than doubles the hours. Then 
the dogs will differ. The average perhaps will not now do 
more than two hours' fast work during the day. Nothing is 
much more distressing in sport than a tired man trusting to a 
weary dog. That kind of thing is not what one pays big 
grouse rents for, and nothing less than fast work is likely to 
satisfy in these days. 

No shooter of economic mind in regard to canine assistance 
does well to permit couples to be used on shooting days. They 
take half a day's work out of some dogs, and a good deal out 
of all. Pointers and setters ought to be taught to walk at heel 
without couples, and are all the better for being sent in a cart 
to the fixture. Every ounce of energy should be conserved, as 
with a Derby horse. If dogs are really broken, they cannot be 
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too fifesh. Sometimes they are more fond of galloping than 
indmg game, and then the best thing to do is still to start 
Aem fresh, but to run them until they are tired. This soon 
aakes them glad of an excuse to find game. On the other 
knd, some are too fond of pointing, and will follow up any 
funt scent, leaving ground and birds right and left behind them, 
because they are too lazy to quarter. They are not nice dogs, 
but they are best worked very fresh and only for short spurts. 

The author has often been asked what is the best way to 
treat a d(^ that false points and draws right into the wind as if 
he had found game, when he only thinks he may have done so. 
Ffobably the best way is to walk past him with a good retriever 
at heel, one on which reliance can be placed to show whether 
there is game in front or not. This saves you from the 
ttoessity of recognising a false point, either by drawing on the 
dog or calling him off. In either case your notice would do 
harm, ^i^iereas if you take not the smallest notice of such points 
the dog will soon learn to rely upon himself, if he has any 
courage at all. 

There is, of course, a great demand for field trial breakers. 
Good men of thb sort always get good posts, but sportsmen 
ito have keepers whom they would like to see better handlers 
of dogs of any kind, would generally gain their ends by sending 
their men first to look on at field trials, then buying some six- 
«eeks-oId puppies of a good sort, in order to let their breakers 
compete occasionally at these events. It teaches keepers to 
view dogs in quite a different way, and they cost no more to 
loeep as highly broken than as slovenly unbroken animals. 



THE POINTER 

IN his beautiful monograph of the pointer, Mr. W. Arkwrigiit, 
of Sutton Scarsdale, has given to us material and research 
which settles many things, and enables us to make up our 
minds with sufficient certainty for our own satisfaction upon 
many more. That is to say, any of us who take the trouble to 
refer to Mr. Arkwright's pages will be able to form a judgoient 
for ourselves upon the origin of the breed, as well as upon the 
tendency of breeders, for the last century. The author does not 
propose to quote, as he would like to, from those pages. The 
pointer is only one small item in a general book on shooting, 
and this is what the author is bidden to write by his publisher. 

A great deal was known about the pointer before Mr. Ark- 
wright took pen in hand, and the views about to be expressed 
are considered opinions after reading that author's work, and 
passing in mental review the breed as it has been known for 
the last half-century. 

The author became possessed of his first pointer about i86a 
It was a gift, and came originally from the kennels of the ImA 
Derby of that time. It was a coarse dog with a coarse stftf^ 
so that if Devonshire men introduced foxhound blood ia .W 
seventies they were not responsible for the coarse stems, Of^t 
entirely. 

Mr. William Arkwright holds that any foxhound bloQ4l^ is 
bad ; it must therefore have tried him very highly when fee 
discovered that all pointers are the descendants of hounds. 
Doubtless there is a difference between hounds, and possibly 
the foxhound is the last kind one would wish a pointer to 
resemble ; but, after all, a hound's business is to catch and kill, 

126 
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liiatever sub-title he may claim, and consequently it follows 
te pointers were evolved from dogs whose business was to 
atdi and kill. If, therefore, our dogs are sufficiently opposed 
iii instincts to their ancestors, there can only be a sentimental 
|ll|Bction to a perceptible external trace of hound. As a matter 
ilf'lKt, half the pointers seen at field trials have too much 
^'piDt," and not one in fifty too little. No doubt it was the 
l^fcncy for the natural point to increase in every generation 
All caused the sportsmen of Colonel Thornton's period (about 
llip AJ).) to cross with the foxhound. 

The pointer undoubtedly came to this country both from 
France and Spain. The former was a light made and the 
htter a heavy dog. They were apparently not related, but 
both became the ancestors of the modem pointer. With all 
tbis chance of cross breeding, our grandfathers do not appear 
to have been satisfied, and were for ever trying other crosses 
to improve their breeds. Colonel Thornton had a remark- 
aUe 6og by a foxhound, and other sportsmen had very 
cdcbrated droppers — that is, crosses between pointer and 
xtter. It came to be the fashion to think that these crosses 
oeicr perpetuated their own merit in the next generation, and 
they got a bad name in consequence. Had this not been the 
cae^ probably no pure bred setters or pointers would have 
ken handed down to us, and perhaps there were none so 
handed on. It seems to the author that there must have 
been ancestral reasons of the most imperative kind for the 
differences as found in noted strains of pointers in the middle 
of the nineteenth century. 

My experience has shown that cross breeding does not of 
Kcessity imply equal degrees of cross blood in the offspring. 
It never implies half and half; and although it generally 
docs mean cross breeding to some slight extent, that slight 
cn)ss can be eradicated in future generations by selection. 
Of all means of selection by externals for blood, colour and 
Mt are the most trustworthy. It is exceedingly strange 
%fk dogs of the same ancestry but of different colours can 
ll'bied together for twenty generations and never blend 
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colours in the offspring. This blending of colour happens but 
very rarely, and as colour is more or less indicative of blood, 
almost certainly for one, so it remains through many, gene- 
rations. In discussing setters the author has had occasion to 
relate more fully his own experience of this remarkable 
tenacity of colour, in spite of colour crossing, and also to 
note the curious fact that along with colour is inherited 
much of the character that originally belonged to or accom- 
panied it. 

The writer would therefore divide pointers in his own 
mind into three great modem families, each of which has 
both the Spanish and French pointer as a base. These 
branches are: — 

1. Those that have setter indications, including the majority 

of lemon-and-white ones, and those of the ** ticked " 
varieties. 

2. Those which resemble the greyhound in formation and 

in fineness of stern, and have a tendency to have 
feet like the greyhound. They are often whole- 
coloured like it too. 

3. Those which seem to trace to the foxhound, by reason 

of their " cat " feet, thick coats, and coarse stems. 

Whether the origins suggested are comet or not, there is 
a very great difference between breeds at present, and some 
internal qualities seem to be most often found with certain 
colours and formations. For instance, the 'Mish-face" 
characteristic of the setter is most often found in the lemon- 
and-white pointer. The "Roman" profile characteristic of 
the hound is most often found in the liver-and-white sort, 
and the very fine stem and hare feet, the stern often with a 
tendency to curl up, is found most often in the whole-coloured 
pointers. 

Again, a tucked -up, racing appearance is generally seen 
in old pictures and present-day d(^ associated with the whole 
or self-coloured pointers ; a high or foxhound carriage of stem 
occurs with the liver - and - white ; and long backs are most 
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9een in lemon-and-white specimens. The long backs 
been partly bred out of the setter, but he formerly shared 
with his collateral relation the spaniel, and even now 
is a bnger dog than the pointer. 

Of all these races the greyhound type is the most perfectly 

ed in body. The dish-faced lemon-and-white kind appear 

be the most affectionate (spaniel - like) ; and the hardest 

ers, with the hardest constitutions, the author believes to 

the liver - and - white sort. The principal colours of the 

French and Spanish pointers were probably black-and- 

and liver-and-white, some of them having very little 

, so that it is not suggested that the supposed crossing 

alone responsible for the colour. 

The first time a tendency to "grey" was noticed by the 

was in the " ticked " pointer Romp, run at a field trial 

1870 in Devonshire by Mr. Brackenbury. The pedigree 

this bitch was, to say the least, defective, and the " belton " 

aarkings, as also the whole conformation of the animal, was 

tive of the setter. Romp's Baby, a descendant of the 

Romp and similar in markings, was also setter-like in 

d, in feet, and in work. The aforesaid Romp laid the 

tion for the best race of pointers in America, but un- 

tely most of the blood has been lost to this country. 

The profuse ticked markings are rarely seen, but when they 

4) appear it is easy to trace the character of the Romp 

family. 

Amongst all the pointers and setters the writer has seen 
ke would be puzzled to name the best, but he can say without 
tiK smallest hesitation that Romp's Baby was by far the best 
small one. 

Sir Richard Garth's Drake was the best pointer that ever 
omtested a field trial, in the author's judgment. He was a 
Ittge dog of the liver-and-white variety described above, but 
*ith a little of the body formation of the whole-coloured 
tviety, and a good deal of the dish-face of the lemon-and- 
v^hite ones. The author remembers this dog's maternal 
paodsire, Newton's Ranger, a very big animal of great refine- 
9 
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ment, and with wonderful length of head and neck. Thete 
is no doubt Drake got his quality from here, and for the 
rest he was descended from the kennels of Lords Sefton, 
Lichfield, Derby, Mr. Cornwall Leigh, and Mr. Edge, and 
the Stud Book gives him a Spanish pointer in tail-male. He 
was a revolution and a revelation in field work, proving for 
the first time that the utmost care was to be had with racing 
speed and with the greatest boldness. Perhaps it is wrong 
to say "was to be had," for all these qualities in a pointer 
have never quite been collected in one individual since. 
Only one son of Drake that the writer saw had any pretence 
to his sire's speed, and that one appeared to have no nose 
whatever; whereas Drake was as phenomenal for nose as for 
care, speed, and boldness. If there was any foxhound in this 
fine liver-and-white dog, it must have been very cleverly bred 
out. On the other hand, his small counterpart Romp, of 
the blue mottled colour with tan on her legs, might have 
suggested hound, but not foxhound, as much as setter, by 
her colour. 

On the evidence, the author is inclined to suggest that these 
two wonderful animals owe their vigour and unique qualities to 
a not very remote cross of blood. We have it that Drake's 
paternal grandsire was a Spanish pointer, and we have Romp's 
appearance and colour to declare her no pure bred pointer. 

The next best performers of the period, but with a great gap 
between, were Mr. Lloyd Price's Belle, bred by Lord Henry 
Bentinck, but without pedigree given, and Mr. Sam Price's 
Bang. The author is not certain whether the general opinion 
is that Mr. Sam Price went to the foxhound, and that Bang 
owed his substance and character to the cross, but he was 
certainly different in type from those other Devonshire pointers, 
Sancho and Chang, that won on the show bench about the same 
period, and were entirely pointer-like. 

Without in any way insisting upon the origins of the different 
types and colours above described, there is no doubt that some 
difference of ancestry at a remote or recent period has been 
responsible for the characteristics. Consequently, for practical 
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and for breeding, the specimens most marked with 
characteristics peculiar to each kind may be treated as 
ict strains of blood, although it may not be known what 
blood is. To make the author's position more clear, he 
id say that if a lemon -and -white and a whole- black 
iter came in the same litter they would probably be 
ited in blood, as they certainly would be on paper; but 
blood relationship might be very slight indeed, for one 
be, as it is now expressed, a " brother " of some remote 
ancestor, and the other a "brother" of some remote 
i-and-white ancestor. But this is not wholly true ; because 
bfoeding together brothers and sisters both of one colour, 
colours will very occasionally come in the offspring, 
influence of sire and dam is shown to be much less than 
previously thought possible, but it is not shown to be absent, 
spite of the cell and germ theory. 

It is obvious that, in starting to keep pointers, a prospective 
must settle on one or other of the three existing types, 
it is necessary for such a beginner to know that he may 
them one with the other with great constitutional ad- 
itage, without much fear of blending type or blood, pro- 
be selects for type and character by means of colour, 
instance, he may cross a black pointer with a lemon-and- 
or liver-and-white, and repeat this in every generation, 
yet the puppies that come black will be of one type, and 
that come lemon-and-white will be of the other. The cases 
blending will be very rare indeed, and can easily be discarded. 
The late Joseph Lang, the gun-maker, had a breed of lemon- 
-white pointers, from which those of the late Mr. Whitehouse 
descended, and that gentleman's Priam and Mr. W. 
rkwiigfat's Shamrock, with a space of thirty-five years between 
might have been litter brothers for appearance and work, 
latter b the best lemon-and-white pointer seen out in quite 
years, and the former was probably the best of his period. 
Watkin Williams Wynn has a strain of lemon-and-white 
in which black-and-white and liver-and-white often 
and in this kennel there is a nearer approach to a blend 
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of type in the three colours than has been remarked by the 
author elsewhere. 

Mr. A. E. Butter, of Faskally, had a very fine kennel of liver- 
and-white pointers, mostly derived from a strain kept up in 
Shropshire and the neighbourhood. These dogs had all thei 
best strains of liver-and-white blood in their pedigrees, and they^ 
were as successful at field trials as, and much resembled, Mr.i 
Sam Price's Bang and Mike. Faskally Bragg and Syke of 
Bromfield were most striking workers, entirely of the liver-and-i 
white type ; but good as they were in the field, it was difficult to 
see how Bragg became a show Champion, with a very heavy] 
shoulder, great throat like a hound, and the same suggestion: 
behind. But he became a capital stud dog, and in Melksham; 
Bragg probably became the sire of his own superior in worki 
as well as in appearance. But a better than either was Syke 
of Bromfield. The best of this type is now in the kennel of 
Colonel C. J. Cotes of Pitchford, whose Pitchford Ranger and 
Pitchford Duke are in every way admirable specimens of this 
type of pointer. The latter's dam, Pitchford Druce, approaches 
the dish-faced, fine-sterned type, and very few better have won at 
field trials in recent years. Colonel Cotes tells the author that 
this bitch traces back to his father's old breed, kept for a century 
at Woodcote, where there were constant interchanges of blood 
with Sir Thomas Boughey's sort, only recently dispersed Mr, 
Elias Bishop has been very successful with his family of pointers 
called the Pedros, and these again are of the liver-and-white 
type, but with a tendency to the dish-faces of the lemon-and- 
white dogs, and not as coarse in the stems as some of the 
more pronounced liver-and-white type. 

Mr. Arkwright has the best black pointers the author has 
seen. Their bodies are distinctly greyhoundy in form, but not 
their heads. The last-mentioned fact does not preclude the 
possibility of a remote cross of greyhound, as colour is a truer 
indication of blood, although not of paper pedigree, than is head 
formation. By " paper pedigree " no suggestion of false testi- 
mony is intended, but reference is made to the recently ascer- 
tained facts that two of a litter may be widely different in root 
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origin. Some of the self-coloured pointers of Mr. Artwright's 

kennel have been fawn colour, a well-known greyhound shade. 

It may be that these are throwbacks to the greyhound blood. 

But that would not be the author's explanation. As observed 

above, a blend of colour very seldom comes by crossing one 

colour with another, when both are pure bred and neither have 

the blend of colour in their ancestry. But a little more often than 

a blend of colour comes a heritage of the colour of one parent 

and the markings of the other. So that when Mr. Arkwright 

has crossed a lemon-and-white with a black, there would be 

nothing wonderful for an occasional puppy to come with the 

markings of the black parent, but of the colour of lemon, 

in this case called fawn, which is the same colour. On the 

other hand, a blend of colour and markings would require 

the offspring to be whole-coloured and liver-coloured. That 

liver colour is occasionally obtained from blending the red or 

sandy with the black, the author has proved beyond question 

in his own experience where neither parent inherited the colour, 

but it seems to require a violent out-cross to give rise to it, for 

black-and-white and lemon-and-white dogs of the same family 

may sometimes be bred together for many generations without 

giving rise to this blend of colour. 

Mr. Filkington at one time had as good liver-and-white 
pointers as anyone who was then running dogs in public. His 
Garnet was very much of a pointer; and Nicholson, who 
engineered him to victory, has continued to win at field trials 
with some of the breed ; and another Salopian keeper who has 
been a most successful breeder is Mawson, who bred Faskally 
Bragg and Syke of Bromfield. 

As the sire of Mr. A. T. Williams' Rose of Gerwn, the stud 
dog Lurgan Loyalty cannot be passed over. Rose was full of 
vitality and pointer instinct, but far from handsome, and very 
smalL Lurgan himself was a small dog and very well made, 
but he had rather a terrier -like head. His daughter, 
Coronation, although long held to be the best pointer on the 
show bench, was obviously too shelly for hard work, and 
can only be mentioned here to show that exhibition points 
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need have no relationship to the essentials for a workinf 
dog. 

In these days of wild grouse and partridges, all the fine 
qualities and beauties of a pointer are absolutely useless unless 
the individual is endowed with the very best of <dfactory 
powers. 

The length of a pointer's " nose " is determined by the 
day ; but the author is inclined to believe that the relative 
distances at which any two dogs can find game alwa3rs bear 
the same proportions to each other. One on a fair scenting 
day may find game at lOO yards and another at lo yards; 
another day, or in other circumstances, the same two noses 
will be effective at 50 yards and 5 yards respectively. Even 
this great difference does not convey all there is between the 
best and the worst Such differences have been observed even 
at field trials, where each sportsman only enters his very best 
But behind those is the rest of the kennel, and every breeder of 
dogs must occaisionally breed the very bad indeed. The author 
has, at any rate, sometimes seen a dog with a total inability to 
find game although both its parents had exceptional olfactoiy 
powers. What the explanation may be cannot be suggested, 
but there may be a kinship between the organs of sight, hearing, 
and smell, and as there are some colours and sounds the human 
eye and ear cannot detect, and some scents that the human 
nose cannot recognise and the dog's nose can, it seems possible 
that even a dog's nose may occasionally be found either below 
or above the range of sensitiveness usual in the canine. But 
" nose " is the only quality in the dog that does not seem to be 
within the control of the skilled breeder, who may expect 
success within limits from proper selections of parental form, 
pace, stamina, and heart, but in inheritance of olfactory powers 
must expect the unexpected occasionally, but not oftea 

Having obtained pure bred pointers, it is well to remember 
that nose is even more important than enormous speed 
A dog travelling 50 while another went 100 yards would be 
a crawler ; but, as has been said above, nose differs by much 
more. When, therefore, we consider the comparative merits 0! 
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two dogs, we should not regard space in lineal measure but in 
square measure. Thus, if we take the slow speed at 50 yards 
aod the long nose at 100 yards and multiply them together, we 
get 5000 square yards as the capacity of the slow dog for 
konting ground, while that of the fast dog may be 100 yards 
of speed multiplied by 10 yards of nose, or only 1000 square 
yards of covering capacity as against 5000 of the slow dog. 

This is not intended to be an excuse for slow dogs, for it 
Dsoally happens that the very fast ones are also the best for 
noae; but it is meant to imply that a dog should not be exert- 
ing his whole enei^ in galloping, because if he is he will not 
he dunking about game-finding, and will not find. A pointer 
mat do the thing easily, and go well within his powers. He 
most not couple and uncouple like a greyhound. He must not 
gaOop like a little race-horse, although he may, if he can, gallop 
like one of those smashers that are said to '' win in a canter," 
whkh means that they are not exerting themselves. Pointers 
with lively stem action may be taken always to be hunting well 
within their powers. Some of those that have no stern action 
would have it if they were not over-exerting themselves in gallop- 
ing, but this is not invariable ; and some of the fastest and best 
pointers have not had stern action. For instance, Drake had not. 

About 1872, Mr. Thomas Statter, of Stand Hall, near 
Mitdiester, had as good pointers as anyone and the best 
setlM. His pointers were of Lord Derby's liver-and-white 
sloil^ and Major, Manton, Rex, and Viscount were some of his 
btA Major appears at no time to have been under much 
CQilnl» but he was a dog of great natural capacity, and his 
Histoid in future canine generations, whereas that of his 
hSit tiained victors died out The late Mr. A. P. Heywood 
UMale had a fine strain of this kind of pointer blood, and at 
tettement of writing one of the best, if not the actual best 
P4rihr in America is descended from dogs exported direct 
8wll tiie Ightfield kennel, which is now particularly strong in 
••tes, but has not many pointers. For the late Mr. Lonsdale, 
*id afterwards for his son. Captain H. Heywood Lonsdale, the 
late W. Brailsford managed a fine kennel of dogs, as he had 
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previously for the late Duke of Westminster, and before that for 
Lord Lichfield. H is pointers, wherever he went, were of the liver- 
and-white sort, and were practically of the same strains as those 
mentioned in Drake's pedigree. Indeed, it is probable that 
Brailsford and some other keepers did as much as the dogs' 
owners to keep up this race of pointers, which is now stronger 
in Salop than anywhere. William Brailsford, moreover, founded 
the National Field Trials during the time he was managing 
Lord Lichfield's kennel, in 1866 — that is, one year after the 
first start of field trials in Bedfordshire. 

To start breeding pointers of the right sort is as easy as to 
continue breeding the wrong. There are dogs constantly going 
to auction whose ancestors have won field trials for ten to 
thirteen generations. This is a guarantee to a certain extent 
that puppies will be worth something to shoot over. It is 
a great assistance to the breeder, who, having the blood, can 
confine his powers of selection to the choice for external form, 
which is a great simplification. A pedigree as long as one's arm 
is absolutely useless as a mere record of names, but with field 
trial victors in every generation it is nearly all the help that a 
breeder can desire. If to these were added good photographs 
of each generation, it would make breeding almost a certainty. 
The records of bench show wins by no means take the 
place of photographs, for the variation of victorious types is as 
great as that of the selection of judges. This was alwa5rs so, 
but of late years dogs have been bred for show without regard 
to their business in life ; so that many exhibition pointers are 
only nominally of that breed, and instead of shows assisting 
pointer breeders they are so managed as to preclude competition 
by field trial dogs. This might be altered by the adoption bf 
the Stud Book, or a new one, of the principles upon which the 
Foxhound Stud Book is managed by the Masters of Fox- 
hounds Association. That is, by only admitting hounds bred 
from sire and dam entered in a recognised pack. The same 
principle would be satisfactorily adopted if only dogs bred 
from field trial winning parents, or winners themselves, were 
admitted to the Stud Book, or to pointer classes at shows, when 
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kth the book and the exhibition would become of real use. 
A similar principle is involved at the King's Premium Show of 
ttorough-hred horses, where the performances on the Turf of 
Ik competitors are placed before the judges; and in 1906 the 
kter have recommended that they should be allowed to con- 
sider pedigrees also in making their awards. 

Fonnation, which indicates power to work, is of as much 
kportance in a well-bred dog as pedigree, which should in- 
dicate will to work. But in a badly bred dog formation is of 
ao importance, but, by the Kennel Club management of dog 
Aows and Stud Book, formation is treated as of the first im- 
portance, and true working blood as of no importance whatever. 
Tbe author ventures to predict an alteration, or, failing that, a 
time when all the owners of sporting dogs of all kinds will 
tnore the Kennel Club as completely as the Masters of Hounds 
Association and the Governing Body of Coursing always have. 

Mr. B. J. Warwick, who has Compton Pride, a liver-and- 
'Wtc pdnter with the distinction of winning the Champion 
KcM Trial Stake at Shrewsbury twice, is a member of the 
Kennel Club, and Mr. Sidney Turner, its Chairman, has pro- 
posed at meeting only to give championship Kennel Club 
ttrtificatcs to field trial winners ; but the sporting influence 
B weak in the Club, and nothing has come of the Chairman's 
proposition, which by itself would not go half far enough to 
'^tem the sporting character of the Kennel Club, or to put 
•wler ground all show dogs that are nominally sporting but 
QJJnot work. Nothing less drastic will be of the smallest use 
» improving the shows for the true working breeds. The 
wrthor is speaking only of pointers and setters here, of which 
""c^ large numbers could qualify. The same treatment for 
"PMicls and retrievers would naturally be deferred until field 
™b for those breeds had produced more winners and more 
^ bred from winners in the field. 

'Hie following contrast will assist in showing the care 
*^^c«ssary in the choice of blood ; for no breed differs more 
"**wecn its individuals than the pointers. 

About 1865 the writer had a small black-and-white dpg of 
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the race, which was nearly the first dog he broke. But he was 
almost ashamed to say that he did break it; for, with the 
exception of holding up a hand occasionally, there was nothing 
to be done, and yet this dog had all the desire to quest for 
game that could be wished. It taught itself to point, to range, 
to back, and almost to drop to wing, and never desired to 
chase a hare. Shortly before this, being then very young, the 
author became impressed with the necessity of possessing more 
pointers, and by means of advertisement procured a bitch to 
breed from. She had a pedigree of enormous proportions and 
pretence, but a list of names has no meaning unless attached 
to those names are records of the performances of the animals 
that once possessed them. However, not everybody was aware 
of that at a period, unlike the present, when a pointer generally 
meant a dog kept to shoot over, and the purchase looked like 
a pointer — at any rate, it was liver-and-white. She bred four 
puppies, which were very foolishly exhibited at the Birmingham 
Show. More foolish still it was to give them a run behind a 
horse. They looked like following, and if they would not, the 
author believed he could follow them. They soon put him to 
the test, for they went straight away in a pack after nothing 
whatever, until they came to a field in which sheep were penned 
on turnips. Then they all together went for the sheep, and for 
the first time divided. It is all very well to be huntsman, 
but difficult to double the parts and be whipper-in as well, 
especially when the pack divides. Besides, one hunting thong 
does not go far in tying up four dogs to hurdles ; more especially 
when they bite the thong in two while another is being ridden 
down. There was much cry and not a little wool ; but 
although they went for the throats, they were attacking Lincoln 
or Leicester sheep, and the long wool helped to save some of 
the mutton. These dogs had no natural quest, although they 
were wild for a race and for blood. Had they had collars on 
when they went for the sheep, each could have been rendered 
harmless upon being caught by having one fore foot slipped 
through the collar, but the author did not learn the trick until 
many years later. 



ENGLISH SETTERS 

FOR reasons that it is difficult to fully explain, English 
setters have been subjected to more fluctuations in merit 
than any other breed. The last decadence undoubtedly set in 
when the show and field trial sorts first became distinct 
breeds. The show dogs lost the assurance of constitution 
vUch work in the field guarantees, and the field trial dogs 
lost the breeder's care for external form, which as show dogs 
Adr ancestors had received. Moreover, they had no equivalent 
in England in the form of stamina tests at field trials, and 
tte principal breeders have so many dogs that stamina is of 
little importance in practice to them, however necessary it is to 
the maintenance of the vitality of a race of thorough-breds. 

There is evidence of black-white-and-tan setters in a 
Flemish picture of A. Diirer, but in England the earliest clear 
evidence makes the English setter of 1726, or thereabouts, either 
red-and-white or black-and-tan. From the breeding together 
o( these two colours may now be produced whole-coloured red 
and whole-coloured black, black-and-white, and black-white-and- 
tan dogs, and possibly also their various mixtures, such as 
"ticked " dogs of either colour, but this is doubtful. There have 
l«en several strains of liver-and-white setters, quite pure bred 
as far as anyone knew, but bearing traces of water spaniel 
^^^a^actcr, so that it is probable they were originated by this 
^^ross at some remote period. Probably it is possible to originate 
Iw^and-white by crossing black-and-white on lemon-and- 
^c; but if that is so, this is an original mixture of colouring 
^ is exceedingly unusual, provided there is no reversion to 
a Iwer-and-white ancestor. It is unusual for this blend to 
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occur, because a race of setters has been bred for many }^ears 
in which more than 99 per cent of the offspring came one of 
three colours — ^namely, black-and-white ticked, lemon-and-white 
ticked, and black-white-and-tan with very few ticks and large 
patches of colour. The other two colours that have shown 
themselves, each less than i per cent, have been red and 
white in large patches — a combination of the markings of one, 
and the colour of another, ancestral race — ^and liver-and-white. 
But it is possible that these two rare kinds are hot blends at 
all, but only reversions to ancestors more than thirty -five 
years and ten or twelve generations back. Paper pedigrees 
can trace the colours and the absence of red markings back 
much farther than this, but the author is only now discussing 
what he personally remembers. Probably these are not rever- 
sions at all, but merely blends of colour and markings. It would 
possibly be more nearly correct to say that the liver-and-white 
appears in the race referred to no more often than once in a 
thousand puppies. If it is a reversion, it shows how very 
nearly a cross may be bred out ; and if it is a blend, it proves 
that whatever generation of these black-and-white and lemon- 
and-white setters are crossed together the offspring continues 
to come of the three original strains of blood, with little mixture, 
and very seldom a thorough mixture. 

All the best English setters in the world are descended 
from Mr. Hackett's Rake, a descendant of Mr. Burdetfs black- 
and-tan Brougham. Rake begat Mr. Statter's Rhoebe, and 
also Judy, the dam of the Champion Field Trial dog Ranger. 
These two, Rhoebe and Ranger, founded two distinct families, 
which for a very long time were not mixed, and in America are 
still separate, and the former remains uncrossed with American 
blood. The Ranger blood was principally kept up by Mr. 
James Bishop of Wellington, Salop, and by Mr. Elias Bishop 
also. 

The Rhcebe blood came into note when this celebrated 
brood bitch was crossed with Duke, a dog bred from a Netherby 
dog, and a Staffordshire bred bitch, belonging to the late Sir 
Vincent Corbet Amongst many good offspring, Rhcebe had 
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peculiar dog called Dan. He stood over 27 inches at the 
, and had more bone than any foxhound. This setter 
the Champion Stake at the National Field Trials in 1871. 
diief merits were that he was very fast without distressing 
and bis tremendous strength and stride enabled him 
go round fast small ones without appearing to be trying, 
meantime to flick his stern as only those going within their 
can. Setter breeding was revolutionised when this dog 
bred to the best bitches of Mr. Laverack's sort 
Mr. Laverack's dogs in the sixties were known mostly upon 
show bench ; but what was then less well recognised was 
no dogs had done harder work upon the moors for many 
generations. They were said to be in-bred to only two 
on all sides of this pedigree, and to go back seventy 
without. any cross whatever. It is probable that Mr. 
k had forgotten what crosses he did make ; but in any 
he crossed with the black- white-and-tan Gordons of Lord 
«>wt's kennely and whether he kept the offspring or not, there 
generally a trace of tan about the cheeks of his black-and- 
ite ticked dogs. In any case, his dogs were very much in- 
until some of them suddenly came liver- and-white in one 
, and red, and black, whole-coloured in another. None of 
latter were allowed to mix with the Rhcebe and Duke 
^nin of setters, and indeed these were only crossed with the 
Hood named above, and with that of John Armstrong's Dash II., 
A son of a Laverack setter dog, and descended from a bitch 
*»y to be a sister of that Duke mentioned above. " From this 
|fl^ material in point of numbers, but of three distinct 
•Was of blood, the finest setters of modem times were pro- 
Aced, including many that won principal honours of the show 
^1 also of the field trials. In England they took most of 
wfidd trials for setters for some years, and in America they 
fcok all stakes that were open to both pointers and setters for 
^ longer. To apportion the merit amongst the original 
P» strains would be difficult, but as the setter breeding of the 
r^ depends on a proper understanding of that of the past, 
^** few remarks may be of use. First, it has to be admitted 
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that the Rhcebe blood was as successful when crossed with the 
Laverack race as when braced up by the cross with Duke. 
Also that Duke's descendants from other crosses than that of 
Rhcebe were better than any others, except her own so crossed 
descendants. Duke and the Laveracks never were directly 
crossed together, and there is nothing to be had from the 
pedigree of Kate, the grand-dam of Armstrong's Dash II., 
because it has been variously given at different times. On the 
book, then, the merit was due to Rhoebe and Duke in equal 
proportions, but the book is wrong. The reason for this being 
said is that the brothers and sisters of Dan, by Duke from 
Rhoebe, were a poor lot. They were great big 26 inch dogs 
and 24 inch bitches, and one of them, namely Dick, in 
appearance with Dan made the most remarkable brace that 
ever won the stake at the National Trials, and apparently there 
was not a pin to choose between them, except that Dan was 
the faster. They hunted out what is now the Waterworks field 
at Acton Reynold in a style of ranging, pointing, and backing 
that could not be improved on even in imagination, and the 
way they had of going down on their elbows, and standing up 
behind, with their great flags on a line with their backs, and 
consequently pointing upwards at an angle of 45 degrees^ was 
a revelation in style, just as the pace was, for it was so easily 
done that they had lots of time to flick their sterns as they 
went. When they were taken up without a mistake, no others, 
even without a mistake too, could have been in the running. 
But Dick was a fiat-catcher, wanting in stamina, courage, and 
in nose, for he was a bad false pointer. Dan was the only one 
of the litter, as far as they were known to the author, that was 
a perfectly honest dog, and exhibited no more at a field trial 
than in private. It is therefore not possible to discredit the 
Laverack bitches that, when crossed with Dan, again and again 
produced litters in which there was scarcely any difference 
between the best and the worst, and in which, when the best 
died, the worst were good enough to find themselves running 
against Ranger for the National Championship. But this is 
not all the evidence in favour of the Laveracks, for, when 
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heavy dogs of that strain were crossed with the very moderate 
sisters of Dan, the produce was far better than either the sires 
or dams. It was only when the three sorts were blended that 
anything like uniformity, or a distinct breed, appeared, and the 
ofispring were far more true to type, and merit in work, when 
the tail-male line was to Duke and the tail-female a Laverack, 
than when the order was reversed. The Stud Book shows the 
field trial winnings of the sort, and it will always be re- 
membered that once, when the Field Trial Derby was a very 
big stake, four setter puppies of this breed, belonging to Mr. 
Uewellin, took the four first places in it that could fall to 
setters. In other words, they put out all the other setters and 
then defeated the best pointer. At other times they won the 
brace stake one day, and one of the brace the single stake the 
next Then Count Wind'em and Novel on one occasion took 
the two championships at Birmingham Show for good looks, 
and beat the best pointers and setters at the National Trials as 
well Count Wind'em was about 25 inches at the shoulder, 
long and low, and neither hot ** muggy " weather in August, 
nor hillsides of the steepest on which grouse lie, could tire him. 
One field trial judge of the day who saw the way he did the 
heather against such dogs as Dash II., and other winners of 
the time, compared the sight to that of a great racing cutter 
sailing round a 20-rater. It was all done without an effort, 
and therein lay the conserved energy that kept on as long as 
any man could follow. 

In America this breed was first called the " Field Trial breed," 
then " Llewellin setters," and also " The straight-bred sort," by 
which it is generally known in conversation. At the time of 
writing (June 1906) the last pure bred one of the race that has 
ran at an English field trial was Mr. Llewellin's Dan Wind'em, 
bred in the last century. But in America nothing has ever been 
able to suppress the pure bred ones at the field trials there. 
When they have not won, their 90 per cent, of pure blood 
descendants have done so. In 1904 the author was on a visit 
to America, and, having been requested to help judge their 
Champion Stake, did so, with the result that one of these pure 
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breds defeated all comers. This dog was called ^Mohawl< 
and in the same kennel was another setter named ** Tony Mar 
The latter had a slight trace of outside blood, but tl 
two were almost identical to look at. Tony Man had ju 
previously beaten Mohawk, and won the stake of the Unite 
States Field Trial Club in first-rate style. But the trace i 
outside blood was so very much regarded by the America 
sportsmen that the author heard Tony Man offered for sale ; 
£2QOy whereas he was assured on independent evidence agai 
and again that Mohawk could easily earn ;^500 a year at il 
stud. This great difference is caused not at all by any gres 
difference in the prospective merits of the descendants of tl 
two dogs, but merely by the fact that those of one can I 
registered as "straight-bred," and those of the other cannc 
The book of reference is The American FielcPs Stud Book, whei 
those with any cross whatever are registered as English setter 
and the others as " Llewellin setters." These straight-bred on< 
trace on all sides to seven dogs bred in the sixties of laj 
century — namely, Mr. Laverack's Dash 1 1., his Fred, and h 
Moll III., Mr. Blinkhorn's Lill I., Mr. Thomas Statter's Rhoeb 
Sir F. Graham's Duke, and Sir Vincent Corbet's Slut 

That a breed should have lasted without cross for so Ion] 
and now be as full of vitality as ever it was, can only h 
accounted for by the intensely searching selection of the fitte 
for work, in a manner that tries constitution as well. I 
America they have from thirty-five to forty field trials each yeai 
the best and severest is the Champion Stake, and wisely th 
winners of this event are bred from to the exclusion of mo* 
others. To have won the stake is to have proved ability t 
hunt at an extreme tension for three hours without slackenin 
up. That is to finish much faster than the average of fast dog 
start when fresh in the morning. The only falling off that th 
author could discover, compared with the great dogs in Englam 
of the seventies and eighties, was the want of size of the bes 
dogs there. Mohawk measured by the author under 21 inche 
at the shoulder. There are many large dogs of the blood ou 
there, but they are not those of the most vitality, although thej 
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bbly compare in that respect with the best dogs in England. 
Besides the selection already referred to, what helps to keep up 
this in-bred race as workers, whereas it died out in England, is 
the number that are bred in the States and Canada. There 
are many thousands there ; probably in England there are not 
more than two or three besides importations from America and 
their descendants. It should be stated, to make this clear, that 
Ae setters run of late by Mr. Llewellin at field trials have 
been cross-breds, and would not be registered in TAe American 
Field Stud Book as "Llewellin setters" The following are 
referred to as cross-breds: Border Brenda, Count Gleam, 
Kitty Wind'em, Border Beauty, Orange Bloom, Pixie of the 
Fells, Countess Brenda, Countess Carrie, Miss Mabel, Countess 
Nellie, Puck of the Fells, and Countess Shield. That is to say, 
all the dogs run by Mr. Llewellin at field trials in the years 

19031 I9<H> and 1905. 

Others who have the blood in this crossed form are Colonel 
C. J. Cotes of Pitchford and Captain H. Heywood Lonsdale 
of Shavington, near Market Drayton. The latter has some 
American-bred straight-breds, but reference is here made to their 
old and well-known field trial strains. Each of these kennels 
obtained a large draft of the pure bred sort in the early eighties, 
or late seventies, and introduced it widely into their own breeds. 
These were formerly founded on Lord Waterpark's breed, and 
his were crossed very much with Armstrong's Duke already 
referred to, so that the crossing of the two strains had the 
double benefit of out-crossing generally, and yet in-breeding to 
one particular dog, and that one as valuable in a pedigree as 
Duke. Some years ago, for an article in Country Life^ the 
author tabulated the pedigree of Captain Lonsdale's Ightfield 
Gaby, and found that he had eight .distinct crosses of Duke, and 
as he was then by far the best setter in England, it was only 
history repeating itself in the matter of the most successful 
blood. 

Thus the American straight-bred, as has been shown, was 
obtained by crossing three unrelated breeds of setters together. 
Unrelated setters cannot now be found without going to the 
10 
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black-and-tans and the Irish. But such crosses are not requires 
as long as America has a strain of straight-bred ones uncrosses 
with anything on this side the water for a quarter of a centur> 
Indeed, the value of the American cross has already beei 
proved by Mr. Alexander Hall's Guiniard Shot and Dast 
They are bred from a bitch imported from America, but no 
a "straight-bred" one. These two and Captain Lonsdale' 
Ightfield Duflfer were the best setters seen in 1905, and in thei 
absence another Ightfield bred one on one side of her pedigree 
namely, Mr. Herbert Mitchell's Lingfield Beryl, has carried al 
the spring field trials of the 1906 season by storm, and ha 
beaten the pointers equally with the setters in single an< 
in brace stakes too. She is a long way the best setter Mi 
Herbert Mitchell has ever had. Like Ightfield Gaby, ah^ad] 
mentioned as the best of his period, the only fault with he 
is that, with the same beauty of form and strength to carr] 
her light setter-like body, she would have been better if larger. 

Of course this is intended to be hypercritical, but it I 
necessary to point out that Gaby is 22 inches at the shouldei 
and Count Wind'em, his best ancestor, was nearer 25 thai 
24 inches. This is too much to lose in twenty years, for i 
really means losing nearly half the size of the dog. 

It is pleasing to note that the American cross with the ol< 
blood, even with small dogs on both sides, seems to recover th^ 
lost size. This is a great point ; because, although a good little 
one is enormously better than a lumbering big one, yet a goo4 
big one is out of all proportion better than the same form on i 
small scale. 

A few years ago, Mr. B. J. Warwick was winning all befor 
him in the field with setters of very small size. The blood € 
most of them was a blend of^all the sorts named above excep 
the American strain. That is, they were descended from Range 
on one side and from the late Mr. Heywood Lonsdale's sort a 
the other. They were beautifully broken, had for the most pat 
capital noses and plenty of sense, but few of them are likely t 
breed dogs better than themselves, because they mostly lacko 
external form and size. Many of them were bred by Mi 
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Elias Bishop, who ran a better sort in the Puppy Stakes in the 
spring of 1906, — Ightiield Mac, — more fitted, in his then form, 
for American than for English field trials. The demand there 
is for a dog ; here it is a little too much for a breaker. It is 
a question whether allowance enough is made at field trials for 
ihe indiscretions of youth. The consequence of judging puppies 
as if they were old dogs is that, when they become so, they are 
not a very high-couraged lot, and the winning puppies seldom 
become mature cracks. 

There is plenty of evidence that the encouragement of 
docility instead of determination in puppies has done more to 
ran down English setters than even in-breeding itself. The 
doer of the most brilliant work will go out if he makes one 
mistake. In practice there is always a duffer that does not 
make one. 

That is the worst thing that can be said against field 
trials, and it has only been true of late years. The old style 
of judging was to select the most brilliant worker for highest 
honours, and under it English setters made rapid strides. 

This handicapping of great capacity goes farther than 
merely turning a dog out for a trivial fault. The judges often 
seem to demand a dog with small capacity — ^that is, compared 
with the old demand. Here is a comparative instance. In 1870, 
when Drake the pointer won the Champion Stake, he and a 
competitor were turned off in a field through which there ran a 
line of hurdles cutting the field in two. Drake disregarded the 
hurdles and beat the field as if there had been none, and did the 
whole field in the same time that his competitor took to do 
the half— that is, only one side the hurdles. He did not scramble 
it, but methodically quartered every inch. Precisely the same 
itind of field occurred at the National Trials in 1906 ; but when 
Pitchford Duke got through the hurdles, his handler, knowing the 
feeling of judges generally, ran after him, whistling and shouting, 
to get him back to do the i $0 yards wide strip that the hurdles 
divided from the bulk of the field. It is true that Fitchford 
Duke did not make as if he was going to quarter the whole 
field in Drake's style, but had it been Drake himself the breaker 
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would probably have done just as he did for Duke, and scok 
him for what was held to show brains and capacity in 1870 
some of the best sportsmen in the country who were acting 
judges, and at a time when everybody knew what dogs shoi 
do, because everybody used them. 

However, it is dangerous to say a word by way of critid 
of an institution to which we owe it that setters and point 
have been preserved at all. We should have had no d 
with a will to imitate Drake had it not existed. The 01 
object of saying anything is to appeal for a little more val 
for '' class," and a little less for trick performers. It is vi 
difficult to give effect to a wish of this sort in judging, becai 
faults are facts, and facts are stubborn things ; whereas class 
generally, but not always, a matter of opinion, on which judf 
may hold conflicting views. The author was once hunting 
brace of setters at the National Trials, and they had done so 
remarkable work that the late Sir Vincent Corbet, who « 
judging, was heard to tell someone ''that black -headed d 
has been finding birds in the next parish." Much of this wo 
had been done under the slope of a hill, where the spectatt 
could not see it ; they had formed a semicircle at the other 
of the last field that the brace had to do, and the black-hetd 
dog came up the field, treating as a fence the line of spectafx 
who had formed up 100 yards or so within the field 1 
hunted up to their toes before turning along the line, a 
dropped to a point within 10 yards of several hundred peof 
who had been standing there so long that they were obvioii 
and audibly quite sure there was nothing at the point Wl 
the author came up, he could not move the pointing dog ; 
latter evidently thought he was too near already, and he 
brace of partridges, much to everybody's surprise. This 
Sable Bondhu by name, was the very highest '' class," am 
show how right the judge's estimate of him was, it ma; 
recorded that he was the performer of a very remarkable 
of work on grouse. 

It was late in the season, and we had been hunting all 
morning and finding comparatively few grouse on a 
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feoerally full of birds. At last Sable got a point from the 
top of a "knowie," and with his head so high that it gave the 
impression that the birds must be a very long way off. In 
iUiting to go to him, the author happened to see the grouse in 
i kuge pack standing with their necks up on another ** knowie/' 
about 400 yards away from the pointing dog. That explained 
the absence of grouse : they had packed upon a moor where 
diejr were supposed never to do so. More with the object of 
scattering them than expecting to get near enough for a 
ihot, we formed single file, and two guns and a gillie, without 
fxng near Sable, started to circle the grouse and get ahead of 
Aem, so as to put them between the guns and the dog. 
Strangely enough, they gradually sank down and hid, and we 
did get quite close to them, and at the risk of being branded 
poacher, truth compels the confession that we picked up five 
kaoe for our four barrels, and besides, scattered the birds in 
eiery direction. Sable never moved until he was wanted to 
assist in finding the dead birds. Those who do not know what 
lay bad eyes dogs have, might think he had seen the birds, but 
tliis was not so. The volume of scent made it rec(^^isable 
at such a distance, and enabled not a speculative, but a certain, 
point The author has many times seen such points obtained 
it 200 yards at a single brood of grouse, and at more 
than 100 yards at a pair of partridges. Nothing like this 
can ever be done by a dog that has not " class " ; but field 
Mak dien have been won by dogs of no class. That cannot 
Ik helped, but it must alwajrs be regretted. The no class 
lort referred to are meetly called '' meat dogs " in America, 
because sportsmen there think there is no object in using them 
ttccpt the requirements of the " pot." 

Since the above was written, it has become known that, 
*hen in America in 1904, the author selected a couple of 
vabrokeD puppies of eight and ten months old, of the straight- 
fed sort, for Captain H. Heywood Lonsdale, and that, in spite 
of quarantine for six months, which damaged them exceedingly, 
Soott, a capital breaker, has succeeded in perfecting one of 
t^ This dc^ is known as Ightfield Rob Roy, and with much 
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in hand he beat all the best pointers and setters in the country 
at the Gun-dog League's Field Trials in July last, upon the 
grouse moors of Lord Home. 

The author was very pleased with the great " class " shown 
by Rob Roy, not because the English dogs were beaten, but 
mostly because he has for some years been pointing out that 
America was assuredly ahead of us, because of our attempt to 
breed docility instead of to break it The writer, in fact, got 
almost ashamed of comparing the dogs of the present to their 
disadvantage with the dogs of the past, and felt quite sure it 
would have been much more popular to have ignored old 
memories and been satisfied with the best of English field 
trial work. He was quite aware that this laudation of the da)rs 
and dogs that are gone was held to be more or less what it so 
often is. But now that Captain Lonsdale's fine setter has 
demonstrated that a single selection of the author's in America, 
with every chance against him, has been able to establish the 
accuracy of his memory, he believes that crossing will result 
in bringing back all the old ''class" vitality and energy, 
especially if we were, like the Americans, to establish real 
stamina trials, and, like them, evolve truer formation. Evolu- 
tion of form is still in progress, just as it was when our 
ancestors first differentiated the setter from the spaniel by 
selection of the best workers. 

The author is not concerned to make his experiences fit in 
with recent Mendelian or anti-Mendelian science. You can't 
make a silk purse out of a sow's ear, nor will the crossings 
of plants, guinea-pigs, and mice conform to experiences with 
higher animals. If they would, Darwin's pigeons would have 
taught the stud master. They did not. That there is this 
difference one statement of two first generation facts is enough 
to prove. It is that if pure-bred white fowls are crossed with 
another race, equally pure-bred, and black, the ofTspring will all 
be black chicks and white chicks, with no mixtures. On the 
other hand, ''in spite of all temptations to belong to other 
nations," no American pure negro has ever been able to call 
her offspring a white child. 



STRENUOUS DOGS AND SPORT IN 

AMERICA 



N all the countries in Europe pointers and setters are used, 

but there are districts in Hungary and Bohemia where 

idges are so plentiful that this canine assistance is neither 

nor employed. The style of shooting in these districts 

make the use of any dogs except retrievers absurd, and 

writer never has been able to detect the sportsmanship in 

ploying dogs when they are in the way and hinder sport. 

truest pleasure is to be derived from getting shots by 

of dogs that one could have got in no other way. 

feeling for and fellowship with pointers and setters is 

be found in the wild Highlands and Islands of the west 

extreme north of Scotland, and also in the greater part 

the mountains of Ireland. To a great extent it is also felt 

pursuit of the rype of Scandinavia, and of the partridge, 

er that bird is scarce enough to require much finding 

lore it is shot. But throughout Europe there is more or less 

tion, more or less boundary to be protected, with the 

demands for artificial methods first, and then, a little 

;tbe substitution of men for dogs. There is also a kind 

bastard shooting over dogs, in which a line of guns is formed 

if for walking up the game, and then one or a brace of dogs 

allowed to run down wind, or up, according to the require- 

ts of the line of guns, and with no thought as to possibility 

the wind serving the dogs. But under such circumstances 

assistance is in a false position, and it is distressing to 

^^t happens. A pair of dogs could not adequately serve 

e of guns, even if they had all the advantage of the wind, 

m 
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and it may be safely affirmed that when any attempt is made 
to walk up game, dogs are out of place, except as retrievers at 
heel. On a Scotch Highland hillside it may be a question 
whether a party of four guns can kill most game by all walkings 
in line or by working in two parties and shooting over dogs, 
but in the former case there is a better way — that of driving the 
game to the guns, which saves the walking, and the shooting 
becomes more exciting because more frequent. 

But dog work is conducted in such various methods, some 
of which are so little removed from treading up the birds, that 
an idealist must hesitate to affirm that it is always preferable 
to forming line and walking up the game. There is an idea 
that the place to loose off the dogs is where game has con- 
gregated, or been driven into good cover, so that points may 
recur at every lo yards. This is when the heavy shooting 
occurs, but it is not when the dog is most indispensable. The 
latter happens when there is no more than one covey to every 
500 acres, and you have to find it before you have any sport. 
Some people say that under those circumstances they would 
prefer no sport This, however, is a decadent view. We all of 
us appreciate sport as its difficulty increases, and a bag that was 
good enough for the great Duke of Wellington and for Colonel 
Peter Hawker ought to be good enough for any of us if we desire 
to feel ourselves sportsmen. The author has no word to urge 
against big bags except this : they cannot form a feature of every- 
day life for many, if for any of us, and sport can — ^provided the 
anxiety to make big bags because they are the fashion does not 
destroy our love of sport for its own sake. The writer confesses 
to being one of those selfish creatures who is supremely happy if 
he has satisfied his own critical spirit, even in such trifles as a 
day's unwitnessed sport over dogs, the stalking of a blackcock or 
of a stag, the capture of a reluctant trout, or the killing of half a 
score of driven grouse out of a pack without a miss. He is 
well aware that either of these may be the harder to accomplish 
according to circumstances, and his pleasure is based on the 
absence of anything that might have been done better. Once 
in his life he sent a stag's head to a taxidermist, and then 
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dttnged his mind and would not have it home ; and once or 
tvke he has counted his kills during a day, but never made a 
■ritten note of them. It has always appeared to the author that 
^port is its own reward, and that records are rather sad reading, 
aod trophies create memories of the noble dead, and not always 
ifkasant ones. It seems easier to take an interest in other 
I people's records than in one's own, and to admire trophies that 
i one did not victimise. 

Surely a true spirit of sport may be the possession of one 
,vbose whole household idols are his gun and rifle, and whose 
I loUl impedimenta are a portmanteau and gun-case. The greater 
tne's belongings, and the more one grows to care for them, 
fte less ready one becomes to go far afield for sport, and the 
more one is inclined to cling to old memories, even without 
tbe assistance of trophies and private written records. 

Feats of sport that can be forgotten are not worth remem- 
bering, for if enjoyment depended upon the size of the bag or 
; the grandeur of a trophy, every day in which the old record was 
, sot beaten would be a day lost, whereas, in sport for its own sake 
ilone, every triviality is supreme for the time being, and one is as 
; Inen for small things or great at sixty as at sixteen, although — 
i and more is the pity — a great deal more self-critical. 

The author has not ventured to trouble the possible reader 
viA these personal reflections without a purpose — a purpose of 
■ttldng small things interesting, if that may be in an atmo- 
^bat of fashion and big bags. 

An American prairie chicken and a quail are very small 
birds, and nowhere are they to be had in the abundance of 
Norfolk partridges or Yorkshire grouse. But they are as 
i^^y pursued as any game in this country, and the writer was 
it least as gratified with small-bag successes as he has ever 
been with bigger bags in this country. 

There are many reasons for the appreciation of even small 
bags of prairie chicken or quail. One is that the birds are for 
tbe most part for those who can find them. The actual shooting 
B 80 much the smaller matter. You find yourself on a prairie 
apparently as big and as flat as the Pacific Ocean. In the far 
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distance you may observe a thin line of smoke as of a steamei 
hull down ; you guess it at lo miles, expecting to be told yoa 
have doubled the distance. Instead, you are informed it is 
the Trans-Continental railway train, which you know to be 
40 miles away by the map. You may shoot to it, driving your 
waggon all the way, as the dogs work to the sky-lines on 
either side of you, never stopping until they get a point or 
come to the waggon for water. When they do point, you 
drive to them, it may be a mile, before taking the gun from 
its case and descending from the waggon. You judge of your 
dogs, not by their " treading up " the game, but by their sense 
in only hunting the habitat of game, and by the instinctive 
straightness of their course, first to the whereabouts of birds, 
and second to the game itself. With that 40 miles of unbeaten 
prairie in front, you are not reluctant to leave behind unbeaten 
ground that your dogs repudiate, especially as you see they 
do believe in what lies ahead, and you have reason to know 
that they are as reliable in their sense of ** bird ground " as in 
their powers of smelling the game itself. The Americans 
value them for the former most uncommon quality, which 
they call ''bird sense." In practice it means both the greatest 
expenditure and economy of canine energy. 

Change the locality to the South, in those winter months 
when all the Frozen North is mantled in white, and when the 
Ohio and the big lakes are solid ice. The autumn has passed, 
and Christmas has come and gone, before a shot is fired at 
the quail on many plantations. The brush has been too thick, 
to say nothing of the standing com and the cotton, into which 
it is not "good form" to ride. You have exchanged your 
waggon for a saddle-horse. The flat prairie has given place 
to much broken and rolling ground, much natural covert, but 
distances are still wide; quail are plentiful for these parts. 
That is to say, there may be a brood to every 500 acres, 
perhaps to every 100 acres. As your dogs are sent off, you 
take care that they are not deceived as to the way you are 
riding. They will have no other indication as to your where- 
abouts in half an hour's time, by when they will assuredly hav« 
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iken seen once or twice. Their sense of locality now becomes 
rf as great importance as their bird sense. If they had not 
the former,, they could either not go out of sight, or, doing so, 
vould be lost. They may be the other side a hill and through 

[ a wood and half a mile away, but they can come straight back 
to you from any point, provided you ride straight If you 
torn when they are out of sight, you defeat them, and they 
lose you. In such country as this it is not surprising that one 
tthool of shooters prefer what they call close ranging dogs, 
iriiich, however, are not quarterers, but merely dogs of lesser 
courage, or those that fear to be lost But, every other quality 
being equal, the field trials are won by the fastest stayers of 
the wide ranging variety, but such as do not lose themselves 
and do find game. In the Champion Stake for previous field 
trial ?dnners that I assisted to judge in 1904, the rules insist 
OQ three-hour heats, and in practice competition demands 
ftese heats to be run at top speed throughout ; but this speed 
in no sense means racing, but the most strenuous hunting 
fcrgame. 

Although the close ranging school condemn high ranging 
on various grounds, it is interesting to note that when 
they breed a litter of puppies the sires they use are those 
which have won these Champion Stakes. They are wise 
enough to know that, given the natural canine energy in their 
young dogs, they can turn it to advantage either in close or 
wide ranging, or merely in staying longer at a slower pace. 

The broods of quail are not easy to find, because of the 
strenuous canine work required to cover so much ground, and 
the bird sense necessary to enable the dogs to select the right 
ground on which to hunt When the brood is found and 
flashed, it scatters. Then any slow dog can find the scattered 
htrds, and this is when the bag is filled ; but it is not the valued 
canine quality, for the very reason that it is common property, 
whereas bird sense, sense of locality, and covey finding in the 
highest d^ree, are rare traits by comparison. 

One day when the writer was shooting in Tennessee, 
bis host bad out three handlers of dogs, each mounted, and 
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each working a brace of field trial winning setters at a time^ 
with frequent changes. The sound of the horn was indicative 
of a point, and a long gallop had frequently to be taken to 
get to it. When the beat is in progress, the horses usually 
travel at a fox trot, or about six miles an hour. But even six 
crack dogs proved none too many for sport, so scarce are 
quail in some parts, and in this particular part they fairiy 
swarmed in comparison with much of the Frozen North. 

These high-couraged dogs that seem to take no hint from 
their handlers, but to think entirely for themselves, nevertheless 
have but to see their handler off his horse to take it for a 
signal to quarter the ground closely for scattered quafl, or to 
hunt like a retriever for dead birds. Then upon the handler 
mounting again, their natures seem to change upon the instant, 
and they, shoot off in a mighty hurry to make some cast that 
they have had " in mind " probably all the time they have been 
doing what is called ** bird work," as tamely as and obediently 
as any English field trialer. 

Some people look upon this riding to pointers and setters 
as new, and think these dogs were never intended for any 
such purpose. On the other hand, it appears probable that 
they could not have invented their bird sense and sense of 
locality, which are doubtless instinctive and hereditary. It is 
the fashion to think our ancestors were slow in their move- 
ments. So they were, no doubt, when they could not be quick, 
but others besides Colonel Hawker knew the advantage d 
bustling along after partridges by means of a shooting pony 
and quick pointers ; and others besides Joe Manton have found 
that " going slow " was not the royal road to success, nor butter- 
milk as good for pointers as for points. It was not fair of the 
Colonel to prepare certain failure by means of buttermilk. 
Used in this way, the shooting pony in conjunction with 
pointers and setters is not often seen now in England, but it 
certainly was very common when the ridable portions of the 
country were mostly shot by the assistance of those dogs. 
It is probable, therefore, that this American form of shooting, 
brought to perfection there by means of field trials, is really 
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Cke English shooting at the dawn of the nineteenth 
centmy than our own shooting over dogs is like it. 

But whether that is so or not, the writer is certain that 
tUs strenuous work is the right method to maintain the genera- 
; tioQS of the dog, and that there would be no sense in the 
tkoiy of evolution if these Champions were not the best 
dogs to breed from. At any rate, although the Americans 
ove to us all their breeds of pointers and setters, no recent 
importations have been able to win there, and, on the other 
band, the first American cross-breds to be brought over have 
annexed some of our field trials. The reference is to 
: Mr. A. Hall's Guiniard Shot and Dash, victors in a brace 
stake in 1905, and good enough with a little luck, and in 
liie hands of any but a novice, to have beaten the best 
raoaiog in our trials that year, although they were only 
fcor days over the age of puppies when they competed 
against old dogs. 

Another charming method of shooting is found still 
£tfther South, in Georgia, where there are vast areas of pine 
fcrests and quail in them. 

Here it is common to drive through the pathless woods. 
The waggons are often driven over a fallen tree that to 
English eyes seems to bar the way. It is an article of faith 
that if the horse can get over, the buggy will follow. 

There is naturally a limit to one's range of vision amongst 
straight stems, although there is no brushwood to interfere, 
and the way free rangers when upon the point are found in 
tiiese woods, as also in the brushwood outside, is by means 
of other dogs ; there may be half a dozen hunting together, 
^ several spare animals in the buggy. If careful watching 
te not discover the last direction taken by the dog on point, 
H will do so of one or other of the backing dogs, and, failing 
^ another is turned out to look for the out-of-sight brigade, 
lannaiy sport is like driving in the English pine districts on 
^ early September day, and shooting partridges in the woods 
(fcr the ** quail " or '* bob-whites " are partridges, and not quail) 
^ the bracing freshness of the pine-laden air has, with good 
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reason, caused New York fashion to winter in the pine districts 
of Georgia, of which Thomasville is a good specimeni for 
sport and health. 

Since writing the above, a puppy the author selected in 
America in 1904, then eight months old and unentered, has 
beaten all the pointers and setters at the grouse trials on 
Lord Home's beautiful Lanarkshire moors, in August 190& 
This is Captain H. He}n¥Ood Lonsdale's Ightfield Rob Roy, 
and very fully confirms a view expressed above, that the 
severest tests are the best for keeping up a breed. This d(^ 
comes of the remarkably in-bred race referred to in the chapter 
on English setters, and it need not be mentioned further, 
except to say that the pure breed as first-rate performers 
came to an end in this country owing to in-breeding, without 
at the same time selecting as severely for vitality as the field 
trial system does in America. Selection has n^^atived the 
well-known influence of in-breeding in everything except 
in size. This pure bred in-bred race was originated over there 
by the author's selection for Americans of dc^s all descended 
from those six setters named in the chapter on English setters, 
and picked and recommended from the kennels of the late 
Mr. Tom Statter, the late Mr. Laverack, the late Mr. Barclay 
Field, Mr. Purcell Llewellin, and others. In the exported 
originals they were Laverack and Rhoebe crosses, like 
Mr. Barclay Field's Rock on the one hand; Laveracks, like 
Mr. Laverack's Victress (Dash and Moll); Laverack and 
Rhoebe crosses like the late Mr. Statter's Rob Roy; Duke 
and Rhoebe crosses bred by Mr. Statter, of which strain two 
big bitches were sent out ; and others of the three crosses, 
Duke, Rhoebe, and Laveracks, like Mr. Llewellin's Druid and 
his Count Noble. The demand for them arose in consequence 
of some letters the author had written in the American sporting^ 
press referring to the superiority of these three strains over any 
others of that period. The author even ventured to give them 
a title, namely " the Field Trial breed," and that was the sole 
reason why they were kept uncrossed with other blood in 
America. It is this uncrossed blood that is represented in 
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tptain Hqnvood Lonsdale's Rob Roy, but that this race 
in-breds is still valuable (and in America by far the most 
luable) is owing to those three -hour stamina trials by 
dch the sires are selected. It was because of the severity 
those tests that the writer felt sure that he could select in 
lerica superior material to any our breakers have to work 
That idea was not very popular when it was first stated 
five years ago; but those who had taken the opposite 
icw were generous when they saw Rob Roy's performance, 
li as one of them remarked, they '' took it all back." The 
of this enei^tic strain cannot fail to improve our 
i, and if we could only import the severity of selection 
the best winners by further more severe stamina trials, 
should not be long behind America. There the breed 
a Stud Book registration to itself, for which any cross 
itever disqualifies. They are registered as "Llewellin 
," which was for some reason substituted for the " Field 
Trial breed" which the author had given. In conversation 
are spoken of in America as ^'straight-bred," and in 
Inland the best designation is '' the American straight-bred 
s," since it is necessary to know that we are not speaking 
the same breed as Mr. Llewellin's recent field trial represent- 
[ati?es, which are crossed, and could not be registered in the 
American Stud Book as Llewellin setters or straight-bred ones. 
About thirty-five field trials for pointers and setters are held 
•voy year in America, and honours rarely, if ever, fall on 
«ny other race except setters, either straight-bred or having 
90 per cent of the blood, and on the pointers. 



THE IRISH SETTER 

FASHION has made the Irish setter a red dog, whereas 
there used to be many more index dogs of Erin red- 
and-white than red. Fashion in this case has been the dog 
show, but if that had been all the result of its influence the 
author would have been content. It is the Irishmen who are 
most concerned, and the fact that the Irish setter is the worst 
colour in the world to see in a Scotch mist can be well under- 
stood not to matter in Irish atmosphere and manners of 
thinking. Between 1870 and 1880 the dog shows had attracted 
most of the handsomest dogs in Ireland, and many of these 
were very good workers. 

From time to time an Irish setter has been good enough to 
compete with success at English field trials, and although on 
occasion such an animal has carried all before it in its stake, 
neither in England nor America has one of the breed ever won 
a Champion Stake, so that probably it will be considered fair 
to say that poor competition has brought the Irish to the front 
when by chance they have come out first at field trials. The 
author has seen and shot over many charming red setters, 
but he has never seen a really g^reat dog of that breed — that 
is, not a dog in the same class with the pointers Drake and 
Romp's Baby. 

The best Irish setter the writer ever shot over had the 
peculiar luck of always finding birds when, by the manners of 
other dogs, there appeared to be none about Many a time 
has a bad day been redeemed by letting off this beautiful red 
dog, a son of the field trial winner Plunket To some good 
judges of dog's work the field trials appeared to be at the 

IdO 
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mercy of this setter ; bnt he had a peculiarity often to be found 

Id those of his race — ^he would only hunt for blood, and con- 

liequently out of the shooting season he was as useless as an 

ll*broken, careless puppy. He would run up birds without 

qjpearing to smell them before they rose, or to see them after- 

irards. Instead of waiting on your every wish, as he did in the 

shooting season, he took no interest whatever in the proceedings, 

; and you could not cheat him into believing business was meant 

hy the use of blank or any other cartridges. It is easy to 

\ defend such a characteristic in individual or race on the ground 

i ttat it shows their sense. So it does, no doubt, but it also 

shows that the questing instinct is weak in them, and there are 

I good reasons for preferring it to be very strong. The breaking 

I season is the spring, and a dog that will not hunt for all it is 

I vorth then cannot be broken. As a matter of fact, only few 

I Irish setters ever are highly finished. More than half of those 

tiiat have come to field trials have been unsafe in the abode 

of a hare. At the same time, those that are taken to spring 

fidd trials hunt well enough, but of course these are a very 

anall proportion. 

In popular opinion the greatest fault is that the race carry 

bw heads ; at the same time, this carriage does not invariably 

mean bad " noses." The writer has seen an Irish setter turn a 

complete somersault over its own nose, which it ran against a 

stiff furrow of a fallow field ; but this one had a good nose, 

alihough not the very best. The author was judging one year 

at the National Field Trials with Mr. George Davies, of 

Ketriever fame, when Colonel Cotes' fast and good pointer Carl 

was sent off against an Irish setter belonging to Mr. Cheetham. 

The latter never lifted his nose in hunting or in drawing to 

game more than would miss the buttercups, but nevertheless, 

from behind, he again and again found partridges that the other 

<!og, much nearer, had failed to detect. Carl was very fast and 

the Irish setter very slow, but the former was beaten pointless. 

There is a fiction that Irish setters are faster than other 

<logs, but this is not the case. It is much more usual to see 

ti^em out-paced, as in the above-named instance. It may be 
II 
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that they generally have so merry a stem action that they look 
to be bustling, when in fact their actual getting over the 
ground is not fast Their low noses cause them to take very 
narrow parallels when they are careful, so that if they are 
judged by the ground they actually cover or beat they are 
usually of less capacity than their only moderate speed suggesti 
They ought to last well at the pace they go, but althougb 
stamina is said to be another of their strong points over English 
setters, the author has known many of the latter breed that 
could do more work than any Irish setter he has seen. These 
have included some of the best Irish setter winners at field 
trials. But years ago there were Irish dc^ that could go a 
good pace and stay well. They were bigger dogs than those 
which win at shows now, and looked more like workmen. It 
is to be feared that breeding for show points has evolved a 
bustling and busy rather than a business-like race. They are 
now smaller, shorter, especially in the quarters, and more 
upright in the shoulder, than the best of the old sort There 
is not now anything at all like Falmerston and Kate, winners 
at Birmingham about the same time. The last-named was 
probably as well made and as setter-like as any d<^ could be^ 
and to compare the present show setters with her is like com- 
paring a polo pony with a Derby winner. At the spring field 
trials of 1906 only one Irish setter was entered, and that one 
was far from being even moderate in its work. 

There may be dogs of the old type hidden away in Ireland, 
and if so they are much more worthy of attention than those 
which for so long have been bred for show points. The best 
Irish setters the author has seen for the last ten years are those of 
Mr. Cheetham. This gentleman kept them for grouse shooting 
in the Lews, and as his shooting was late in the year, when the 
heat had departed, they were admirably suited for the purpose. 

The opinions given are of course based upon comparisons 
of the breed with the very best of other races of setters and 
pointers. There is one point, however, in which the Irish setters 
seem to be the inferiors of all others — namely, the large pro- 
portion of inferior animals bred, compared with the small 
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Bomber op to a fair English setter working standard. This 
remark has reference to the natural ability, and not at all to the 
diflSculty of breaking the breed. The latter charge against 
Ibem is true also, but only because their excitement is greater 
dun their love of questing. Mostly they would rather chase 
I hare than point a bird. It has been said of them that they 
want breaking afresh every year, but that has not been the 
experience of the author, who has invariably found that a 
ttoroughly broken dog is broken for life, of whatever breed it 
nay happen to be. 

Irish breaking, however, has not always been very thorough. 
It has sometimes been said of the old dogs of Ireland that 
Ihey required half a dasr's work before they were steady. In 
tibat case, they would require similar renewal of breaking every 
liay, and the author has made the observation that such dogs 
tre too wild all the morning and too tired all the afternoon to 
be a pleasure to shoot over. 

But they are not all hard to break ; some of those which are 
aot too excitable are very collie-like in their intuition of your 
iishes and their anxiety to obey them. 

It is noteworthy that the Irish have always held their field 
tnals in the autumn. 

An old writer says that the English claim theirs as the true 
English spaniel, whereas the Irish claim theirs to be the real 
tnie English spaniel. This is not very informative. The dogs 
iDuded to weie of course both setters, but of what colour we 
tte not told in respect of the Irish dog. 

The author shot over the celebrated field trial winner 

finnket for several seasons and ran him at field trials, but 

he had turned two years he was little use in the spring, 

he won well in the autumn, when game was shot to his 

ts. In this he was similar to a much better dog, his own 

already referred ta Flunket was a fast dog, and his bold- 

and beauty in going up to game was quite remarkable, as 

would draw up to birds at racing speed, as if he meant 

them, but stopped suddenly and in time. Then, when 

nn away from his point, the moment he was ordered to 
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draw on he would again dash forward, and again locate his game 
with equally sudden points. But the majority of good English 
setters at that time could out-stay him, and particularly the 
Laverack setters Countess and Nellie, with which he often 
worked, could have killed him. Mr. O'Callaghan's setters were 
rarely good enough to go to field trials, and although two of 
them won there, they were very lucky to do so. Perhaps these 
dogs deteriorated less than any other breed that were bred for 
show, or perhaps it would be safer to say they declined in work 
slower than others, but there is no doubt that they were on the 
down grade, not only in work but in true setter appearance. 
That they were as pretty as any dogs could be at one time is 
freely admitted, but they had lost three-parts of the scope of 
Palmerston and Kate, and their character of work was spaniel- 
like rather than setter-like — ^in fact, just what their looks led one 
to expect they would prove to be. 

Unfortunately, the author has never seen the Irish field 
trials: the reason is that the English pointers have usually 
proved better than the Irish setters, so that there seemed to be 
nothing novel to see by going. But it is very difficult to believe 
that the show Irish setters that usually represent the breed at 
English trials are the best workers of the race. The character 
of the breed when the author first saw it at work in the sixties 
was distinctly setter-like, and not spaniel-like. 

There has been a great deal of controversy upon how the 
dark-red colour arose. Mr. John King, who knew more of Irish 
setters than any other man known to the author, affirmed that 
red-and-white was the original colour, and the general opinion 
was that those of the last-named markings were the most easy 
to break. All the most setter-like Irish that have come before 
the author have had more or less white upon them, and as 
colour certainly denotes blood or origin, and the manner of 
hunting of the whole-red dogs is spaniel-like, it does not seem 
to be unlikely that the springer spaniel, the colour of a blood 
bay horse without a white hair spoken of by a Suffolk parson 
in the middle of the eighteenth century, may have had a good 
deal to do with the origin of the red Irish setter. At any rate. 
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Other setters or spaniels of the colour can be traced in the 
histoiy of what was then the English spaniel, or the setter. 
The same writer says that the English spaniels (setters) 
of two colours, " black-and-tan " and " red-and-white," so 
there is another possible origin of the whole-coloured red 
Black-and-tan setters often produced a red dog, but not 
Irish dark rich red. This red puppy in the litter might 
arisen from an Irish cross, but, on the other hand, it might 
been a blend with the lemon-and-white coloured English 
or the result of puppies following the markings of one 
tor and the colour of another. Those that the author bred 
black-and-tan parents had no dark hairs to suggest their 
1, but neither had they the rich chestnut of the Irish setter, 
writer's experience of breeding dogs inclines him to the 
that the spaniel-like tendency of the breed, now that it 
lected for all-red colour, is proof not only of its spaniel but 
^bly of a springer origin. Their excitement, their merry 
r-carried sterns, and their noses on the ground, speak like an 
book to one who has bred and watched the breeding of all 
of setters for forty years, and has assured himself that 
ion for colour is the automatic selection of character usually 
id with that colour. 

The late Mr. Laverack was of opinion that crossing his 
:k-and-whites with the lemon-and-whites of the same litter 
in fact equivalent to cross breeding. However, he lived to 
luce red dogs in his breed, so that the former kind of 
does not do everything. There is no doubt that size 
fertility suffer by this method, but however often the in- 
>us breeding is repeated such a thing as a blend of the 
colours was almost unknown — that is to say, when a liver- 
-white one did, very rarely, make its appearance, Mr. 
tck himself traced it to a former cross with the Edmund 
Ic breed of liver-and-white setters. There was always a 
Kt other than colour between the lemon-and-white and 
black-and-white brothers and sisters — a difference which 
two distinct sources of origin of not at all related 
Consequently, if the red-and-white has not been entirely 
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eliminated from the Irish setter, and if they sometimes do revert, 
the author would expect the reversions to be more setter-like 
and less spaniel-like than the present show Irish setters, and to 
be more like Dr. Stone's Dash and the Kate and Falmerstoa 
already mentioned. 

Since writing the above, the author remembers that on one 
occasion he bred from an Irish dog and a black-and-tan Utch, 
with the result that the puppies were liver-coloured Yet when 
two black-and-tans were bred together thirty-five years ago, there 
were usually a couple of red puppies in the litter showing neither 
liver, black, or black tinge, or even dark-red colours. This does 
not support the theory of a black-and-tan origin of the whole 
colour. 

The collie-like sense of the Irish setter has been referred to, 
and a case of the kind may be of interest In 1873 the author 
was shooting along the shores of a loch in Inverness-shire, 
hunting a brace of setters, one of which was a red Irish puppy. 
A grouse was killed that fell out into the lake, there about a 
mile wide and several miles long. The dogs dropped to shot, 
and there lay while the party waited to make sure that the wind 
would not bring in the grouse, for we had no retriever or any 
setter that had ever retrieved. It became evident at the end of 
a few minutes that the grouse was slowly drifting away, and the 
order was given to continue the beat, leaving the bird to its fate. 
But the young red setter was no sooner on its l^s than it 
darted straight to the lake, jumped in, swam to the grouse, 
brought it to land and there dropped it, shook itself, and started 
to hunt for more live birds. 

That was the first and also the last bird it ever retrieved, 
although it was constantly encouraged to make further attempts. 
Of course this looks like reason, but that is questionable. At 
any rate, it was startlingly smart, and about as unexpected a 
canine performance as could be conceived. 

Another of the breed was so smart in finding wounded game 
that he ended as a retriever in Yorkshire grouse driving, and 
was said to be better than several retrievers, although he never 
lifted a bird, but merely put a foot on the grouse and waited to 
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be relieved^ when he would go quickly and straight to the next 
wounded bird, and so on until all were found. 

It is probable that even wild grouse do not often fly from 
a dog unless they associate him with the presence of man. 
When using a parti-coloured team of black-white-and-tan 
setters with some lemon-and-white dogs, the author has noticed 
fiiat wild grouse soon got to expect the man when they saw the 
dogs, and he has found that by using a red dog then, the birds 
bdiave differently, probably mistaking the Irish setter for a 
Scotch fox. At ^ny rate, when they ought to have been very 
wSd according to locality and season, grouse have been noticed 
lo treat a red dog with a certain amount of resentment and 
walk away from him, flicking their tails as they move, plainly 
expecting the rush, and unwilling to fly before it came. What 
they obviously did not expect was that there was a man with 
agon. 






THE BLACK-AND-TAN SETTER 

A SPORTING parson of the middle of the eighteenth ceDtury 
tells us that the English setters were then of two colours, 
red-and-white and black-and-tan. Whether the author meant 
to say black-white*and-tan seems a little doubtful, but in any 
case there were black -white-and-tan setters long before this, as 
is evidenced in one of Diirer's pictures, and this Flemish artist 
died in 1 528. When this picture was exhibited at the Grosvenor 
Gallery in 1 891, it escaped the notice of the author in spite of 
several visits, but Mr. Rawdon Lee describes the dog illustrated 
as a black-white-and-tan setter, less spaniel-like and more on 
the leg than the modern show setter. Then, half a century 
later, our earliest writer on the dog mentions the setter, or index, 
as a distinct dog from the spaniel, and at the same time throws 
doubt upon the Spanish origin of the latter. It was in 1570 
that Dr. Caius of Cambridge wrote upon the dog ; unfortunately 
he appears to have known nothing except the duties of the 
setter, for he does not describe either its or^n, its colour, or 
appearance. 

It has been said that the Duke of Gordon got the black-and- 
tan colour by crossing with the collie, but the majority of die 
Gordon Castle dogs were black-white-and-tan, and some were 
red-and-white. That is to say, they may have been and probably 
were the colours that the eighteenth-century writer meant when 
he described those of the " English spaniel "—that is, the English 
setter. 

About 1873 the author had a long talk with the late Lord 
Lovat and his keeper, Bruce, at the kennels above the famous 
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ly pooIs» that the same good sportsman rendered for ever 

by his wonderful kills of salmon. 
It was an article of faith at Beaufort, where the kennel book 
been kept up since the end of the eighteenth century, that 
old Duke's Gordon setters and their own living setters were 
deal in blood and appearance. They were bred together, 
after the Duke's death this inter-breeding was kept up 
Lord Lovat's and the other kennels which had the 
One of the principal of these was that of Lord Rosslyn, 
Fifeshire. But for some time this latter exchange of blood 
been dropped, because Lord Rosslyn's dogs had been 
with the bloodhound to get nose, or so Bruce told the 
r. 
What it did get was colour — ^that is, a bright black-and-tan 
ut white ; whereas those dogs that were black-and-tan in 
Lovat kennel had white feet and fronts, but a very large 
jority had body white as well. At that period those black- 
tan setters that went to the shows were of two distinct 
: one lot were light-made, active dogs, and the other, in- 
ing the descendants of Rev. T. Pearce's Kent and those of 
Rossl3m's blood, were very heavy in formation. Kent 
bad no pedigree or a doubtful one, but was all the fashion, 
whereas a first cross with him was of benefit, in-breeding 
all sides to him has rendered the black-and-tans of to-day 

tbering, and so constitutionally weak that the exhibitors 
^ t been unable to keep the breed going, although they have 
pC^cd to demand working ability in favour of the points 
|Hiey adore. In the sixties and early seventies the Rev. Mr. 
Hutchinson, of Malmesbury, wrote a good deal about the lighter 
of black-and-tan setters which he and the late Sir Fred 
k had constantly used together in the Lews. The 
tried these dogs, and although they were certainly built 
racing, they unfortunately could not race. Their breeder 
ed nothing could live with them, but when they came to 
measured with others (and that is the only way to be sure) 
were not better in speed than the heavy Kent and Rosslyn 
, and not a patch upon the best Irish setters, which, again, 
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were inferior in speed and stamina to the best English dogs. 
In 1870 the author entered a lot of his own breeding at the 
National Field Trials. They were reported by Mr. J. H. Walsh, 
then Editor of the Fi^ld, to have done " faultless " work, but 
were slow by comparison with some of the other dogs, and 
although that gentleman did not think they were beaten, dis- 
appointment at losing did not disguise from their owner that 
they were out-classed. From that time to quite recently no 
pure bred black-and-tan setter has had much of a look in 
at field trials, until Mr. Isaac Sharp came out with Stylish 
Ranger. But between the exquisite breaking of Mr. Sharp and 
the good nose of his dog they managed to get in front of all 
they met, at a period when field trial dogs were at a rather low 
ebb, and when in the judges' opinions breaking counted for more 
than work. If those opinions had obtained in 1870, the author 
might have won all before him with his black-and-tans, but in 
that case he would probably never have acquired the knowledge 
of the infinitely better. 

This first field trial attempt was made with the heavy 
Kent and Lord Rosslyn sort The author bred several litters 
from direct crosses of Lord Rosslyn's best dogs. His second 
attempt to win field trials was made with the light-made sort of 
setter from the Lews ; but results were always the same. Still, 
although those results were true, the black-and-tan breed are 
never seen to advantage in the low country or in the hot 
atmosphere of central England. They become twice the dogs 
late in the season and on the high grounds of Scotland, and 
their size and long legs are not a hindrance in deep old heather. 
Moreover, they almost break themselves, or used to, thirty-six 
years ago, and where hills have moderate angles and shooters 
interminable patience, they are comfortable dogs to shoot over. 
Like the Irish, they do not mind wet and cold, and many of 
them have good noses and carry high heads. But they were 
different in character from English and Irish dogs. Once, and 
only once, the author has seen a setter draw down to a brook at 
some scent, apparently from the other side, but instead of cross- 
ing to investigate, on this occasion the dog stood up on his hind 
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to get a higher current of the tainted air, and then, having 
sure in that way, crossed the brook and pointed on the 
\g ground beyond. This performance was accomplished by 
of the light-made black-and-tans of the Lews blood before 
iken of. What any other breed of setters would have done 
Id have been to swim the brook and try the other side in the 
Instance, and this incident sufficiently explains the differ- 
of temperaments of the black-and-tan setters from those 
odier races. In other words, the wisdom of the black-and- 
is partly bom of weakness of the flesh, for although bigger 
than most setters, they are not able to carry the extra 
It 

In the first Bala field trials the Marquis of Huntly had a 
of Kent which, according to the points awarded by the 
came out first But the judges did not follow their 
tts, and gave the award elsewhere. The author did not see 
it trial, but it is noteworthy because it was the last time a 
:k-and-tan of pure blood seemed to have a chance of victory 
the best of the period until the time of Stylish Ranger. It 
noteworthy because the d(^s beaten, on the ground of 
breaking, afterwards proved towers of strength at the stud, 
the victors did not The beaten included Mr. Tom 
ter's pointer Major and Mr. Armstrong's English setter 
Probably these were the two most potent influences of 
and pointer breeding that ever lived. 
One incident in the breeding of black-and-tan setters did 
much to make them for a time the most popular breed. 
was this. Much controversy having arisen as to the setter 
of Kent, a great dog-show winner, his owner asked 
Editor of the Fie/d to select a puppy and run it at the field 
This was done, and the puppy came out well, and 
lly beat the celebrated Duke on one occasion. This was 
lly accepted as proof of the pure breeding of Kent and 
correctness of his type. What it probably ought to have 
was that Rex (the young dog) was better than others, 
tose he followed in instinct the pure bred side of his 
itage, and received vitality from a not very remote outside 
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cross of blood. Four years later, Duke was sire, or grandsire 
of the winners of first, second, third, and fourth, at the Nationa 
Field Trials, and the black-and-tans had practically ceasec 
competition at those events. 

The author may say of black-and-tans, as he has of th( 
red Irish setters, that he never saw a great dog of the breed 
although he has seen many good ones. Probably the best thai 
ever ran in public was Mr. Sharp's Stylish Ranger, but he would 
not have beaten the 1870 brigade on anything but breaking, 
or rather handiness; for Mr. Sharp could put him anywhere 
by a wave of the finger. It is probable that there are better 
black-and-tan setters kept in Scotch kennels for work than 
those which go to dog shows, and since Ranger's withdrawal 
and exportation they have ceased again to appear at field trials. 

They have been too long bred without back ribs, with light 
loins, with clumsy shoulders and big heads, to induce the belief 
that by selection they can be improved. But they might be 
placed on a much superior level by means of a cross and 
selection afterwards. Mr. Sharp's celebrity was bred by Mr. 
Chapman, who is, or was, a dog-show man. It is necessary 
to say this in order to be quite fair to dog shows; but any 
attempt to improve the breed by crossing would be most likely 
to succeed by a cross on a base of black-and-tan setter that had 
been kept for several generations for work only. The show 
points valued for this breed are really not setter points at all 
In considering the possibility of improving, it is always neces- 
sary to know the history of a breed, and that of the black-and- 
tan is undoubtedly indicated above. There is evidence in Mr. 
Thomson Gray's Dogs of Scotland^ published in 189 1, to show 
that the origin of the Gordon setters was as suggested above- 
that is to say, black-and-tan and lemon- or red- and-white, just 
what the old Suffolk sportsman said of English setters fifty 
years before he wrote in 1775. Mr. Gray says there were also 
black-white-and-tans and liver-and-white d(^s. 

But the "Gordon setter" never meant what those setters 
originated from, but, on the contrary, what they became under 
the last Duke of Gordon, and this we have ample evidence, 
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from Beaufort Castle, from the Duke of Richmond and Gordon's 
kennel, and from Lord Cawdor's strain, to prove was black- 
iKrhite-and-tan, and that was also the colour of the dogs at the 
dispersal of the Duke of Gordon's kennel in 1837. So that it 
is a mistake to call black-and-tan setters Gordons, for although 
the Duke's celebrated strain was partly originated from dogs 
of that colour, so also were all other English setters. Gervaise 
Markham, in Hunger's Prevention; or the whole art of fowling 
by Land and Water, in 1665, speaks of black-and-fallow dogs 
as the hardest to endure labour, so that there is no doubt 
about the existence of black-and-tan setters before the Duke 
of Gordon started to pay attention to setter breeding. There 
is also no doubt that the Duke's dogs were bred and crossed 
in colours until they became black-white-and-tan. The author 
has shown how the black-and-tan colour was restored in the 
Gordon of the present time by the bloodhound cross, and it 
only remains to say that the reason the black-and-tan colour 
is now accepted as that of the Gordon came about from the 
early classification of the Birmingham Dog Show, where true 
Gordons were placed in the English setter classes, and all kinds 
of black-and-tans in the class for Gordons, although some at 
least, probably many, of that colour were not Gordons. That 
the bloodhound cross destroyed the merits of the various races 
of that colour may be gathered from two facts. One was that 
the first dog show was won by a black-and-tan, and the other 
that the first field trial was also won by a black-and-tan. 
No doubt both these dogs were descended on one side or other 
of their pedigree from the Duke of Gordon's dogs, but it is 
doubtful whether they got their black-and-tan from that side. 
Their pedigrees can be looked up in the first volume of the 
Stud Book. But if they are read by the light of a pedigree 
of a dog that belonged to the author and was of much the 
same breeding, a pedigree which also occurs in that volume, 
it will be seen that they might be Gordons only so far as they 
inherited black-white-and-tan blood, and were of other breeds 
so far as they inherited black-and-tan blood. To make what 
is intended clear, the entry is quoted: — 
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** Bruce— Mr. G. Teasdale-BuckeH's, Wellesley Hall, Ashby- 
de-la-Zouch: breeder, owner, bom 1869 (dead). Pedigree: By 
Lord Rosslyn's Rokeby (No. 1622) out of Blaze, by Old Reuben 
out of Belle, by Kent (No. 1600) out of Duchess, by Nell out 
of Stella, by Lord Chesterfield's Regent (purchased at the 
Duke of Gordon's sale) out of a Marquis of Anglesea bitch: 
Regent, black-white-and-tan, was by Old R^ent out of the 
Duke of Gordon's Ellen." 

Duchess was a light-made black-and-tan, and her dam 
was by the undoubted black-white-and-tan Gordon for which 
Lord Chesterfield gave 72 gs. to Tattersall's at the Duke's 
dispersal sale, and her mother was a Marquis of Angle- 
sea bitch. Where did the black-and-tan colour of Duchess 
come from ? The reply is, not from Stella at all, but from Ned 
(mistakenly entered as Nell) in the pedigree quoted ; and he got 
his colour from Mr. F. Burdett's Brougham, which there is 
nothing to show was a Gordon at all, although he was descended 
from black-and-tans on one side at least This same Brougham 
became the ancestor of the most famous breed of English 
setters-:-namely, the descendants of Mr. Tom Statter's Rhoebe, 
winners of hundreds of field trials in this country and America, 
and which are still the best setters there are. 

But when the breed became crossed with the Lord Rossljm's 
and Kent strains of black-and-tan blood, it practically ceased 
to be the setter at all in a very few generations. That is why 
any attempted revival of the black-and-tans ought to be based 
on dogs the ancestors of which for generations have been good 
enough to keep for work, and with no ulterior objects. But it 
would be an uphill business, for nothing in breeding is more 
certain than that colour is indicative of blood, and to select for 
black-and-tans would be to select the wrong type a hundred 
times in a hundred and one. 

On the other hand, if any of the old light-made black-and- 
tan dogs, with dish faces instead of hound profiles, could be 
found, the black-and-tan colour is so prepotent that they might 
have any cross of parti-coloured strain and yet perhaps not 
show it in the colour in the first generation. Although black- 
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l-tan is a mnch more prepotent colour than any parti-colour, 
15 not so much so as the whole colours, black and red. 
)bably it cannot be produced by breeding these two last- 
together. Then facts seem to indicate that the ancestors 
'OUT setters were some whole-coloured races or black-and-tan 

of some wild or domestic kinds. 
After grouse have got wild to a team of light-coloured dogs, 
it shots may often be had over a black-and-tan setter, 
ably the birds mistake the setter for a collie, and the 
r, if suitably dressed in imitation, for the shepherd. There 
occasions when, on the contrary, the grouse are more afraid 
I the sheep-dog than any other, and this may not always mean 
the shepherd, like his dc^, is a poacher. 
It has been said that a black-and-tan is a bad colour to see 
the moors, but this is not so. No sportsman would use a 
:k coat for shooting, because it is more conspicuous than any 
r, and what is true of the man's coat is true of the dog's 
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RETRIEVERS are now by far the most popular gun-d< ^ 
in this country, whereas in America they are considered) 
useless, with the exception of a few that are kept exclusively foil 
duck shooting, and which are called Chesapeake Bay dogs, anil 
are a distinct breed from any we have in England. Ninety*^' 
nine-hundredths of the work of English retrievers is on land, 
and although a retriever can hardly be called perfect unless he, 
will hunt in water, and get a winged duck if that be possible^, 
yet it is absolutely impossible to have a dog that is perfisct m* 
everything (or so it appears), and therefore a shooter exercises] 
a wise moderation in his demands when he insists on perfection 
in one department rather than moderation in alL 

People purchase and use retrievers for either one or more| 
of several reasons : — 

1. Because they like a dog. 

2. Because they like to collect more game than they shoot. 

3. Because they do not like to leave wounded things to 

in prolonged pain. 
4* Because when they are out of the house they like to have 
something that they can order about 

5. Because the dead game that can be seen is easy for the. 

dog to retrieve. 

6. Because the wounded game that cannot be seen is difficult 

for men to pick up. 

7. Because a handsome retriever gives a finish almost equal 

to neat spats to a shooter's turn-out 

8. Because it is much easier to gain credit for sportsman- 

ship at a dog show than in the field and covert 

17« 
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91 Because there is a demand for stud services at remunera- 
tive fees. 

In America they do not use retrievers, because they can 
Bake all their pointers and setters retrieve, and they must 
kre some of the index dogs or they get no sport, so that they 
viD not keep two dogs to do the work of one. 

In England there are three sorts of retrievers, and crosses 
kt/fosn each, beskles Labradors and spaniels. These three are 
ttl flat-coated variety, the curly-coated sort, and the Norfolk 
nAiever, with its open curl or wave of coat The author 
Uievts that the curly-coated show dog is now useless, that the 
Sorfolk dog has gone off in looks, and that the flat-coated 
Ktrievtr is open to regeneration when he is bred more wiry and 
bs lumbering. Besides this, many of the breed are short of 
ooorage to face thorns, and slack to hunt also. Gamekeepers 
ay that the highest trial of a retriever's ability and pluck comes 
at the pick-up the day after a big shoot. Especially is this so 
00 grouse moors, where no ground game or living creatures of 
lay kind are to be found around the butts, and where probably 
not a gun is fired during the whole hunt for yesterday's lost 
dead. The author has never seen this phase of retriever work ; 
bot he believes there are very few dogs that could not get 
cnoo^ of that kind of thing, and that the absence of sport 
and the search for cold meat might make the best dogs inclined 
to *^]o6k back" for orders. On the other hand, grouse 
collecting after a drive is just finished is the easiest of all the 
vork the retriever is called upon to perform, for except where 
tittt are peat hags or open drains a grouse with a broken wing 
viU not run very far. In one sense retriever work is more 
Mkntt than it used to be when game was walked up, for the 
>ttesiity for remaining quite still until a drive is over, whether 
tfe game be grouse, partridges, or pheasants, often gives the 
wottided a twenty minutes' start Consequently, it is likely 
Mogh to get clean out of the range of a retriever by the time 
k fa started. It is all very well to say that he should get upon 

^ foot scent and stick to it ; so he should, and probably would 
la 
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much oftener than he does, but for the fact that there is around 
the fall of the wounded in all directions the scent of other 
dead and wounded birds. What is often asked of a retriever, 
then, is to neglect the strongest and freshest scents and to tiy 
for the weakest and oldest In order to get this work well done, 
a retriever should be willing to range wide, outside the radius of 
the dead birds, so as to find either the body scent of the 
crouching wounded bird or its foot scent after it had got clear 
of the floating scent of the many dead which fouls the ground 
long after the fowls have all b^n removed from it But the 
misfortune is that a high ranging retriever is not always willing 
to hunt close for dead birds and those that have not moved 
far. However, this can be taught ; whereas there are many fair 
retrievers for close hunting that could not be taught to hunt 
wide for a moving " runner," for the reason that they have not 
the necessary pluck. 

A great deal of difference of opinion exists as to whether a 
retriever should carry a high or a low head. But there is no 
doubt that a good dog must do both as occasion requires. Many 
times has the author seen a high-headed retriever find the fall 
of a wounded bird 60 yards away, go straight to the place, 
glue his nose to the line, and never look up until the bird 
fluttered up in his path. But even this low nose on the foot 
scent is not invariably desirable, and the same retriever that at 
one time worms out a line down wind will often run like a fox- 
hound, head up and stem down, when the direction is up wind, 
or even side wind. The higher the dog carries his head the 
faster he will go, and consequently the sooner he will come up 
with his game, so that to insist on retrievers carrying a low nose, 
even in roding game, is to insist on mediocrity. Eveiy 
retriever should put his nose down as soon as he has satisfied 
himself that he cannot do the work with a high head. Of 
course a retriever cannot find even a fresh-shot bird if a man 
is standing over it, and as the habit is for shooters and beaters to 
go and " help " look for lost game, it follows that retrievers lean 
to put their heads down, for they know that unless th^ ram their 
noses nearly into the feathers the scent cannot be detected 
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iaoder such humanising conditions of scent It is a good plan 
tD pick up by hand all the game that lies near and within 
liigiit of where the shooters stood before sending the dogs, and 
vhen the dead pick-up is collected, to send the game off down 
vind of the place to be hunted, so that the scent of it does not 
nix with the similar scent of some long-gone runner. Then if 
the ground to be hunted is up wind of where the dead birds 
lere, everything will be in favour of a dog started from that 
spot; if, on the contrary, it is to leeward of the fall of a lot of 
fune, it is well to go still farther down wind with the retriever, 
lad start him 100 yards or more away from the tainted 
(rouDd. Then, after trying around for a trace of foot scent, 
k is easy enough to work back if no indications are found. 
The object is to get the retriever as quickly as possible 
oi the line of wounded game, without letting him lose time 
Kftiog dead ones or hunting for already ^ picked '' birds. 

In walking up game one of the most difficult things to 
ieatm is to take the far-off bird, and not the easy one, first. By 
tiidng the latter with first barrel the former often becomes 
impossible, and it is just the same with retrievers. If you 
Mod them off amongst dead game, they must be allowed to 
fick it up, although you can see it. A contrary practice is 
voy useful sometimes, and it is easy to teach a retriever to 
ttglect the dead for the wounded always \ but this ''higher 
^cation" is extremely awkward in thick cover, like long 
keather or turnips, where the quite dead birds are most often 
jkst 

A case in point occurs. Mr. A. T. Williams' Don of 
iGcrwn won the retriever trials very comfortably in 1904, when 
Ae author was one of the three judges. There is no doubt 
Aat he is very smart on a running bird in covert, or out, and 
lie knows it, and likes the game amazingly. But in 1905 he 
Wried his preferences too far ; for once, at least, and probably 
M several ocasions, he found, and made no sign of it when 
tent for dead birds, but went on hunting for the runner that 
Ms not He had been scolded off dead birds, and thus, on 
«Qe occasion, he was seen by a spectator to turn over the 
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dead wing of the only bird down and go on hunting, as if his 
master only wanted his services fOT the lively mnner. As the 
judges did not see this performance, Don had the discredit of 
having his eye wiped on very easy birds twice. Probably if 
they had known all about it, there would have been no other 
course open to them ; for, after all, the ^ higher education " must 
stop short at teaching the n^lect of retrieving to tiie 
retriever. 

It is a great but not uncommon mistake to confuse ImMN 

and excitement with courage and love of hunting. No §H 

should have less excitement or more courage than list 

retriever. Excitement is so easily recogmsed that little need 

be said of it, except that it is probably a near relative of ner?es, 

and a retriever should appear to have no nerves and no 

excitement He should be able to stand still, to lie still, or to 

sit still, in the presence of any quantity of wounded or 4pd 

ground game or winged birds. The standing still is theiMt 

difficult of the three. At the same time, the more inteiflCl 

retriever takes in all that is going on the better he is sure W 

provided he is not excitable. Probably no dog takes ll(p 

interest than a pointer, standing like a statue and droppbttb 

the game rises. He may be excited as he does diis, bi^lk 

majority are not, and a retriever should be no more sa |P 

pointer watches the game go away, but as he does so he tfp 

to the earth, and the retriever may be just as interested nMj^ 

jumping about or jerking his head in all directions in tafA'0^ 

good retriever appears to be thinking, and when a 

noticed to take his gaze off the bird he has been wal 

every new arrival, or new fall, of game, he usually htf^^ 

much stability. He is sure to turn out flighty, and that 

very bad quality — the outcome of excitement The detemdfli* 

tion to hunt can exist without any excitement, can grcm P 

what it feeds on, and does not require the assistance of btaki 

to increase it This is a very important thing to know, because 

an old idea was that setters and pointers must be allowed to 

chase game to give them a love of hunting. Some of theffl 

may require it ; others will increase their love of hunting everjr 
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time they go out, although they have never been allowed to 
chase, and in spite of the fact that in the spring no game 
hs ever been killed over them. Some retrievers have had 
this love of hunting also ; but a great many, on the contrary, 
seem to depend on the excitement they get for the will to hunt 
The latter are the most difficult to break, and the least valuable 
vfaen they are broken. 

The qualities that must be hereditary in retrievers are that 
just described — soft mouth, and to some extent " nose." 
last-named is not as certainly hereditary as the others, 
ogfa it is quite as important. The author is not prepared 
maintain that an excitable retriever having these last- 
qualities is always a bad one, or that excitement 
t be used as a substitute for natural love of hunting in 
breaking of a retriever, but this process is intended to 
excitement, so that the simultaneous encouragement 
it makes the task a conflict of intention. 
It is said that the business of catching wounded game 
makes a retriever more apt to run in than a pointer or setter, 
bnt the author has had several good retrieving setters that did 
Dot ran in, so that the difference in breaking is much more 
Hkely to arise from temperament than from duties. 

It is very easy to make retrievers steady to heel. For 
ttis purpose some people keep cut-wing pheasants for them 
p retrieve, and Belgian hare rabbits for theip to look at 
The lessons are useful, but whether use does not breed con- 
tempt is doubtful. The author would expect a dog trained 
to retrieve tame pheasants to become careless, and one that 
tly saw Belgian hare rabbits to be well behaved until 
tation arose. Retrievers that have sense often get very 
ning : one the author had did not start to run in until he 
five years old, and then he did it deliberately, and not from 
excitement The proof was that he would not move unless 
he saw a hare was hit, then he went instantly, and would take 
his whipping as if, deserving it, he did not mind 

What do dogs think of us when we restrain them from catch- 
ing the very things we go out to catch ? More proof was forth- 
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coming that it was determination and not excitement that made 
this old dog run in. When a cord was put on him, he woald not 
move under similar circumstances. He was eventually cured, 
but it was a tough job, and was not done by cord or whip-cord. 
Forty years ago the curly-coated dogs were the best 
workers, and one could make sure of getting good dogs 
regularly. For instance, about that time the author bought 
a brace of curly puppies from Mr. Gorse, of Radcliffe-on- 
Trent, then the most noted exhibitor of show dogs. Both 
took to work naturally and quickly, and could in their first 
season be trusted to get runners in turnip-fields of lOO acres 
each. Ten years later, the author bought one of the late Mr. 
Shirley's flat-coated heavy sort, but, although no trouble to 
break, it was heavy in mind and body. Mr. Shirley entered 
the own brother of this dog at the field trials at Sleaford ; there 
was no other competitor for the prize. Had there been 
another entry, it is impossible that Mr. Shirley could have won, 
for a more lumb^ing and clumsy performance was never seen, 
although the task set way only that of picking up a dead 
bird and not a runner. But Mr. Shirley improved the next 
generation considerably. He had a very handsome dog to which 
the author was anxious to raise some puppies. With this 
object in view, an exchange was made for a defeated bitch 
called Jenny, then belonging to Mr. Gorse, before mentioned. 
He took a second prize Birmingham winner of the author's 
breeding in exchange. But Mr. Shirley objected to the 
breeding programme, so that another course had to be adopted, 
and Jenny raised some first-rate working dogs. Then she was 
disposed of by the author to the late Mr. Shirley, and by him 
bred to the dog which had been denied to her when the author^s 
property. Her name was changed from " Jenny " to " Wisdom," 
and she became the founder of the Wiseacre family of show 
retrievers. She presented them with those long heads physically 
that some people declare are far from "long" figuratively. 
Wisdom, or Jenny, herself was certainly a fool, and the origin 
of her long and narrow refined head was probably what is 
known as a "sport," for it was not to be seen on any other 
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retriever of that time. However, she had a good nose and a 
tender mouth, and is important because probably all the show 
fiat-coated dogs are descended from her. 

All the public retriever trials in the field have not been 
fiulores like that at Sleaford, previously mentioned. But 
they have only become popular with show men quite recently* 
The latter have very wisely concluded that if they could not 
sauff out the trials that so frequently exhibited handsome 
dogs in a poor light, the next best thing to be done was to 
capture them. In order to do this, a very large number of 
entries have been made, and as the stake is necessarily limited 
(20 was the number), this had the effect of keeping out 
most outsiders. 

Thus at the 1905 trial there were 39 nominations, only 
20 of which were accepted, and these were made up of 1 5 flat- 
coated dogs, one Norfolk retriever, two Labrador retrievers, 
and two brown or liver-coloured dogs, one of which, at least, 
was not of the dog-show strain in most of his removes. 

By this plan the show flat-coated breed has come to the 

extreme front for the first time in the history of the field 

trials. Probably it will be interesting briefly to enumerate 

the principal features of retriever trials. Nobody ought to 

be able to do it better than the author, for he is the only 

nan who has seen them all. The first was a very modest 

effort attached to the 1 870 autumn shooting trials of pointers 

and setters, held at Vaynol Park, which fine property the late 

Mr. Assheton-Smith had just before inherited. .The following 

year, at the same trials, there were two stakes for these dogs. 

The author hunted a puppy which was quite good on 

[Wounded partridges, but the very worst possible retriever on a 

wounded hare. The first thing he was set to do was to get 

i a wounded "squarnog," as a hare is called in Welsh. Strange 

|tD say, on the fine rushy, damp fields of Vaynol, the expected 

wfld-goose chase came off, and the useless hare retriever came 

^kck with the spoils of victory. A retriever, possibly belonging 

to Mr. Lloyd Price, was entered at the same time by the late 

Mr. Thomas Ellis of Bala, for the aged dog stake, and won 
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very easily. The ^ Devil " had been obviously named for his 
looks. He was a curly sandy-brown, with whiskers like an 
otter hound. His victory reached the ears of the Welsh 
Church, and caused remonstrance against taking in vain names 
of potent powers. This had so much effect on the Welsh 
squire, that the following year he entered a son of the Devil 
and called it " Country Rector," possibly thereby avoiding the 
danger he had been cautioned against That year it was 
clear once more that the show beauties were out-classed, 
and probably that was the reason why, when the Vaynol 
ground was no longer available, no other trials except the 
Sleaford failures were instituted for thirty years, or until those 
of the Retriever Society, which are now held annually. These 
began about the opening of the new centur}% and appear 
likely to see it out. But the first meeting under it was a 
failure. The winning dog was either very old or very slow, 
and it was not until the following year that any smart work 
was seen. This was done by Mr. Abbott's Rust, whose name 
explains her colour and appearance; but she did some 
brilliant work, especially when she was set to wipe the eye of 
one which appeared to have a good chance until she had 
failed at a running pheasant, one that gave Rust no trouble 
whatever ten minutes later, and with so much the worse chance. 
Rust on that occasion was the only dog present that either 
by pedigree or reversion went back to the old race of 
retrievers. This was reminiscent of the ^* Devil " triumph, and 
was far from encouraging to the beauty men. The following 
season Rust was again out, but far too fat and sleek to do 
herself justice, and she was beaten by the life of idleness she 
had been leading as a hearth-dog, and also by a very nice 
black bitch with some white upon it, belonging to the late Mr. 
Charles Eley, whose son, Mr. C. C. Eley, had taken second 
with a nice-looking black in Rust's year. Three Messrs. Eley 
were in the field for honours in the following years, and by 
the assistance of Satanella, a bitch without known pedigree, 
and Sandiway Major (by Wimpole Peter) they headed tibt 
working division. Sandiway Major was a triumph for the 
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pedigree, as his sire was a Champion ; but it was noticed 
Major was a very distinct reversion to the old wavy- 
ited sort, for he was quite as much a curly as a flat coated 
He had been purchased out of one of Mr. George 
ivies' annual retriever sales at Aldridge's, and his work was 
although perhaps not brilliant. This was not all that 
show men could desire, and the following year another 
\y liver-coloured dog, named Mr. A. T. Williams' Don o 
I, easily won iirst This dc^ was a son of that Rust 
>ken of before, and his sire was a cream-coloured dog of 
rd Tweedmouth's strain — even more of a facer for the 
lievers in exhibition dogs. But on this occasion another 
of Wimpole Peter was third, and in 1905 turned the tables 
Don of Gerwn. This was a handsome but somewhat slow 
belonging to Colonel Cotes of Pitchford. Don put himself 
of court by not condescending to notice dead game, and 
mting on the principle of '' nothing but runners attended to." 
Pitchford dog is descended from a very old working 
un, which first figured in public when one of them appeared 
the pages of the Sporting' Magazine about the year Queen 
fktoria came to the throne. But, as a son of Wimpole Peter 
the stake, and three sons of Horton Rector were high up 
it, the exhibition division has every right to be pleased 
its first unalloyed triumph. Mr. Allan Shuter, as the 
of the living Rector, has even more reason to be pleased 
Mr. Radcliflfe Cooke, as sometime owner of the now 
Peter. But Mr. Shuter's own entry was not at all what 
wanted, for he was too big, too lumbering in body, and 
paiticularly nimble in mind. Mr. Remnant has come near 
ling first on various occasions, and may be looked upon 
a sportsman likely to improve the breed, by th& neglect of 
ity spots and selection for the fittest, as also very decidedly 
iy be Mr. C. C. Eley, Major Eley his brother, and their 
on, Captain Eley, and Mr. G. R. Davies. Captain Harding, 
in Salop, has the right sort, and his Almington Merlin has 
bad luck, or another Wimpole Peter would have come to 
front 
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That these retriever trials are doing good, in startiiq 
breeders who are trying to correct the working faults of the 
various breeds, is obvious, and with the public spirit exhibited 
by the late Mr. Assheton-Smith future sportsmen will assuredly 
associate the names of Mr. B. J. Warwick, Mr. C. C. Eley, and 
Mr. William Arkwright, not only as founders of the Retriever 
Society, but also as finders of the game on which the dogs 
have been tried. 

Everybody who is acquainted with the average dogs seen at 
shooting parties, and has the advantage of ever having seen a 
really good one, will know how very necessary was some such 
move as these field trials. It often has been said that all the 
retrievers could do was to pick up game the men could see. It 
has become fashionable to demand a no-slip retriever — that is, 
one that will not run in to retrieve until ordered to do sa 
Perhaps it has been the readiness with which such dc^ have 
sold that has caused breakers to prefer the slugs, as being the 
most easily controlled, and the least likely to be returned by 
purchasers as wild. Whatever has done it, the real game-loving 
instinct is much weakened since the time when a retriever was a 
working dog or nothing ; but it appears to survive in a modified 
d^ree, which may assuredly be strengthened by selection. 

It has been previously stated that the waiting until drives are 
over makes the retrievers work harder than of old, but this does not 
apply to the hardest of all work — ^that is, covert shooting ; for this 
has been largely '' driving " ever since retrievers were introduced, 
if it can be said that they ever were introduced. This point is 
rather doubtful, because the curly retriever is nothing more 
than an altered edition of the old English water-dog, wfakh 
variety used to do wildfowler's duty, with a white leg or two, a 
white chest and a short tail, which had probably been cut like 
those of other spaniels. The first retriever the author shot over 
was entirely of this description, stern and all, except that she 
was all black, or so nearly whole-coloured that no white upon 
her can be remembered. This was about i860, and a son of 
this *' missing link " was particularly smart, and had so good a 
mouth, that on one occasion, when he annexed a hen sitting 
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her nest, and carried her half a mile, she was returned to 

asures and sat upon them, none the worse for her 

duntary excursion into the next parish. That calls to mind 

frequently made statement that it is wrong to give dogs 

things to retrieve. The idea is that it teaches them to bite 

to be hard-mouthed. That is an entire mistake, and this 

like many another, was often made to retrieve stones, and 

prove whether he bit them he was occasionally sent back for 

I's eggSj but never broke one. 

It b said, too, that the old dogs were lumbering, and so no 

ibt the Newfoundland type of wavy-coated dogs were, but 

hen-and-^^ carrier, like his mother, was active enough. 

[e was not steady to heel, but was as sharp as a lurcher, and in 

it was difficult in his presence to miss a rabbit. No 

ided one would get to its hole, and a good many that were 

wounded were nevertheless retrieved and duly credited to 

shooter. Now it is considered a strain on the breaking and 

temptation to the mouth of a retriever to trust him with 

»Qnd game in his first season. Although this particular dog 

never broken to stop at heel, such rules, if they existed 

» were more honoured by the breach than the keeping, 

id the dogs were mostly as steady and as soft-mouthed as 

ly now. 

The author has used a retriever often with a team of wild 

liels, and constantly with setters and pointers, without any 

king in of broken dogs, except in the cases already 

itioned, and these are the highest trials of the steadiness of 

fs. In hunting a brace of young setters there is 

»usly no time to argue with a retriever, not even with a 

looting-boot, and the author has had no trouble, as a rule, to 

:e his retrievers conspicuous only by their invisibility behind, 

itil they were called upon for action. 

One great dog man makes his retrievers '' back " when his 

logs point. But pointing and setting dogs take no notice, and 

lo not break in, when they are in the habit of looking upon the 

iever as a part of the gun. It may be, however, that when 

^iack pointers are used a backer might mistake a retriever for 
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a drawing pointer, and be thus led into error ; and if so, this is a 
serious objection to black and black-and-tan index dogs. 

The worst cross the author ever made was with Zelstone 
Although not a large dog, he was said to be a pure bred New- 
foundland. He was a flat-coated retriever Champion, and may 
have been himself a good worker ; but he ruined the working 
qualities of the descendants of Jenny above mentioned, and 
brought the author's strain of them to an end. Consequendy, it 
is suggested that the Newfoundland is the type to breed out of the 
flat coats. 

Breaking the Retriever 

It is said that the way to have a perfect dog is to let it live 
with you, but it seems to be an excellent way to teach the dog 
to obey only when he likes, for if his master insists on obedience 
other people who will take an interest in a nice dog, will pet, 
spoil, order, and coax by turns. The collie is put forward as 
the most wonderful exhibition of dog breaking, but the author 
has rarely seen a collie take the order to come to heel, or to go 
home, when a stranger approaches the shepherd's house. The 
good sheep-dog has a duty to perform that he likes, and he does 
it well, but ask him to do anything besides, and he objects, and 
gets his way. The spaniel's business is the most taxing of all, 
and requires the best breaking, except when the retriever is 
broken to do spaniel's duty as well as his own, as he can. That 
is to say, he can find live rabbits in their seats and turn them 
out to the gun, and stand still as they go. This is far more of a 
tax on any dog than steadiness in pointing, when the breaker 
turns out the pointed game. The turning out often amounts to 
an attempt to catch a rabbit in its seat ; and the instantaneous 
stop when the creature moves is, as nearly as may be, the exer- 
cise of the savage impulse with the civilised control in mid career. 

Perfect hand breaking of the retriever includes fetching and 
finding inanimate objects, dropping to order, remaining down 
for any length of time, coming to order, hunting in any direction 
indicated by the breaker, not only to right and left as desired, 
but far or near as bidden. All these teachings will come naturally 
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, Id a man fond of dogs, just as a nurse fond of children will 
oake them do anything without any book of rules. Conse- 
quently, the only point necessary to insist upon is the utmost 
quickness of obedience in all things. This is got by surprise 
oniers at moments and in situations when the dog cannot help 
hit obey, and by an economy of orders, so that the pupil never 
gets tired The quickness in returning with a retrieved object 
is usually learnt by means of the breaker starting to run away 
as soon as the object is lifted. By means of this trick, and 
never boring the pupil with too much work in his play-time, as 
going out with his breaker should be to him, any dog can be 
taught to return on the instant ; and a good education in this 
point has much influence on a retriever's softness of mouth. By 
lUs coaching he will be brought to do things instinctively, and 
iriten he comes to game he will then have no time to stop to 
tdect the best grasp, but he will come at full gallop, whatever 
Us first hold of his game may be, and when this is the case he 
never vrill grow hard-mouthed. Consequently, your hand 
ktaUng goes kalf-way to make the mouth. 

Entering on Game 

It is said to be a good way to show a retriever heaps of game 
ninning about while he is at heel. No doubt this is true, but 
not before he has learnt to retrieve running game. To make 
a retriever steady before he wants to be wild is easy enough ; 
but it is not teaching self-control, and is educating the dog to 
ignon game just as he should sheep. Consequently, it is best, 
as soon as the young dog is perfectly hand broken, at six or 
c^t months old, to give him some line hunting after living 
ganie. This will increase his fondness of hunting, and give 
him an inclination to go for all the game he sees, so that he 
will gain self-control with every head of game he does not chase. 

The author used to believe that a drag was good exercise 
ia line hunting : it may serve to start a puppy, but he will hunt 
the man and not the dead game. There are objections to most 
QKtfaods of teaching rode hunting, but the author's plan serves 
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at least three useful purposes. First of all, and most important 
is the use of a bird that is not easily bitten or hurt, so that 
no damage is done to the dog's month, or to the tame and 
wing-cut wild duck, for this is the bird used. The duck is 
taken away from its pond, and turned down in a meadow, when 
it will head towards its home, creeping as much out of sight 
as possible. In the grass it will prove very easy to rode up 
to, and that is wanted for a young dog. Later it can be made 
quite difficult enough over fallow, or anywhere, by giving lots 
of law. Then in a shallow pond the duck is an education to 
the water-d(^. Almost every dog will take water provided be 
can touch bottom and there be a match for a duck, but many 
dogs object to swimming. Nevertheless, if there is only one 
small spot in the pond which the retriever cannot wade, the 
duck will find this out very quickly, and will, by d^frees, tempt 
in the dog out of his depth. He will soon learn to dive after 
the duck, too, and in fact become a first-rate water-dog without 
having a shot fired over hinL 

The duck let off in a turnip-field will be a great lesson, for 
at first turnip leaves and the innumerable small birds and other 
creatures in turnips, especially rabbits and thrushes before the 
shooting season, bother a youngster even more than the absence 
of much scent of the game to be retrieved. 

After this course the puppy will be quite ready to take the 
field, and will probably get the first running partridge or 
grouse he is sent after, and do it as quickly and well as an 
old dog. 

The author never made his retrievers drop to shot, but no 
doubt it steadies the nervous and keeps down excitement to do 
it. If it is approved, the hand-breaking time is best for its 
teaching, and it should become habit, as if instinctive. Then, 
in the field, it can gradually be forgotten ; but long after a dog 
ceases to drop to shot he will retain an impulse to do so, and 
as this will be an exactly contrary impulse to that of running 
in, it will save many a whipping. However, a dog is not 
broken if he is only safe when lying down ; for it is really 
putting him out of temptation. 



THE LABRADOR RETRIEVER 

RECENTLY there has been a great revival in numbers 
of the close and thick coated, featherless dogs called 
Labrador retrievers. Their ancestors, or some of them, were, as 
Ik name implies, originally imported from Labrador. They 
«m not Newfoundlands when first brought over any more 
tban they are now. But it is rather difficult to say which 
sportsmen had one sort and which the other when both first 
began to be used for sporting purposes, or to be crossed with 
setters and water spaniels, to make the ancestors of our 
present races of retrievers. The Labrador, as we know him 
oo«r, probably had no setter or spaniel for ancestor, and there 
is every reason to believe that the Lord Malmesbury of the 
Diarj^ and later the Duke of Buccleuch and Sir R. Graham's 
family, maintained the breed in its original form. But probably 
in-breeding told the usual story : a cross had to be resorted to, 
becaose the dogs were getting soft, and one cross was introduced 
at Netherby, and of all strains to select for a cross one would 
think that chosen the worst. It was a keeper's night-dog that 
waschoserL 

It has been said that Mr. Shirley's original strain and also 
Zeistooe of Mr. Farquharson's strain were descended from 
Labradors. This is probably not quite correct. Their coats 
<fid not indicate this blood, but that of the Newfoundland. 

The latter's was always a long, loose, wavy coat with more 
or less tendency to feather ; the Labrador had no more feather 
tban a pointer, but a thick close coat with little or no wave. 
There is no doubt the purest blood has come from the Duke 
of Baccleuch's kennel of late years, but the author would not 
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like to affirm that crossings between that and the Netherby 
kennel did not introduce the night-dog cross into the whole 
of the race. The short round heads and wide jaw-bones in 
these dogs seem to bear physical witness to ancestry competent 
to take care of itself. This statement of a fact is not intended 
to cany a slur with it, for it may be said that the big shooter 
and enthusiastic dog man who found out these particulars, and 
gave me the modem history of the breed, has himself used the 
Labrador recently as a revival to his flat-coated strain of 
retrievers. 

Judged from the point of view of an admirer of a good flat- 
coated retriever, the present race of Labrador dogs appear 
common. But it would be altogether wrong to say definite!]^ 
that they are sa Make and shape is very much a question of 
fashion and taste, and when a certain section of the population 
can admire the bulldog it is not within the province of 
anybody to lay down the law as to what is canine beauty. 
At any rate, they have one great point seldom observed in the 
flat-coated dogs. Their loins are usually strong enou^ to 
enable them to be active. A dog with a loin too small for his 
weight may be fast, but he never can be active, and as one 
might expect from this formation the Labradors are remarkably 
quick in their movements. 

Mr. Holland Hibbert has a big kennel of these dogs^ and 
has exhibited their work at the retriever trials two seasons. 
His Munden Single was given first beauty prize at the 1905 
trials, and was placed for looks over the heads of some very 
good specimens of the flat-coated sort Still, it is not supposed 
that breeders of the flat-coated sort are likely to try to breed 
their dogs to the model then set up ; and the author has always 
regretted the giving of beauty prizes at field trials. We go 
to these meetings to learn from Nature what form she chooses 
shall embrace and contain her best internal handiwork. Having 
found that out with much expenditure of time and trouble, we 
must needs read Nature a lecture before we separate, and 
instruct her what form she oujg^kl to have chosen for her best 
We do not hold a mirror, but a model, up to Nature, and seem 
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nrprised she does not adopt the work of our creations as her 
best This is surely all wrong, for it was obviously the 
idection of the best workers for hundreds of generations 
tfiat evolved the forms that we call setters, pointers, and 
^aniels, and made them different from any other dogs, but did 
M make them like show dogs of the present time. If the 
latter had been the most fit form for the work to be done, 
it would assuredly have been evolved by the selection of the 
kest workers. 

On these gfounds, it seems to be unwise to place on a 
pedestal for imitation and admiration the Labrador that was 
beaten. 

If Darwinism has a spark of truth in it, selection of the 

fittest for the acts of life has evolved every form in the world 

t just the trivialities, the abnormalities, and distortions 

man has bred as a fancy, not to improve, but only to 

Fancy poultry has been one of the chief fields for 

operations in breeding, but, amongst all the new forms 

characters produced, theie is only one that would survive 

state of nature for a couple of generations. That one is^ 

old English game fowl, which was evolved, not by fancy 

ion, but by fighting — that is, by the most severe and 

inating form of selection and survival of the fittest. 

Just in the same way will the forms of gun-dogs take care 

if themselves, provided selection of the fittest for work is 

levere enou^^. The pointer and setter trials have neglected 

If they had not done so, our working setters would 

ve had backs like iron bars, as theirs have in America, 

stamina has been the first consideration at field 

When Mr. Holland Hibbert ran Munden Single, the 

lor, in the 1904 retriever trials, there is not much 

ibt she would have been high up in the prize list had it 

been that the last runner she got was brought back dead. 

was a wing-tipped cock pheasant that Single roded out 

then chased. But the cock could almost beat the dog 

the help of its wings, and no doubt the Labrador was 

13 
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pretty much blown when she got hold Then she had to cros 
a brook to get back, and it is likely enough that a stumbk 
or perhaps jumping against the hank, led to the pmching c 
the bird. However, excuses are not admitted in public com 
petitions, and indeed none was made. In 1905, Single appeare 
to be quite tender in the mouth, and although she is admiraU; 
broken, and has no excitement or nervousness, but lots of lov 
of the game, she was not as fortunate in her opportunities a 
had been the case the year before, and got no prize for wor: 
although she has lots of merit Another Labrador at thi 
meeting got a certificate of merit, so that, as only three entrie 
have been made all told at retriever trials, the breed ha 
taken a much better position with spectators than is indicate 
by its want of success in gaining stake money. 

The private character of the breed for work is very goo 
indeed, although same of them are reported to turn out rathe 
hard in the mouth. But then the same thing can be said ft 
every breed of retrievers. The author remembers Labrad< 
retrievers forty years ago. The pair he first knew were kej 
as pets by a rural parson who did not shoot It was common! 
reported that either of these dogs would dive to the bottom < 
a well and fetch up a fourpenny-piece ; but this was hearss 
evidence, and was never seen by the present witness. Hey 
ever, these dogs had just the coat of the present Labrado: 
and distinctly not that of the Newfoundland. The only d< 
of the sort that the author ever had was death on cats, h 
this accomplishment did not make htm hard-mouthed wi 
game, as it probably would nine retrievers out of ten. 

[Since the above was written, the 1906 retriever trials ha 
passed, but as the winners all failed with runners the author fin 
nothing to add to his general survey.] 



SPANIELS 

THE chief of the spaniels are the setters, but as they no 
longer claim connection at one end of the group, and as 
|k King Charles and Blenheim spaniels are no longer granted 
pt status of gun-dogs at the other extremity of it, the number 
tf breeds is limited in fact, but unduly enlarged by Stud 
k classification. 

The only sporting breeds in reality, although there are 
nominally, are the Irish water spaniel, used as a 
ever, the English water spaniel, or half-breds of that 
t extinct race, of which the curly retriever is a survival, 
t with a cross ; the clumber, the English springer, the Welsh 
inger, and the cocker. Field and Sussex spaniels seem to 
gone off in work, although they are said to have come 
in appearance. There was an outcry that the show field 
icls were bred out of true proportion, and there were 
of the same dogs being observed in two different 
es at the same time. The drain-pipe order of body is 
<iuite as exaggerated as it was before the reformation that 
about 1898, but the black field spaniels and the 
dogs of the shows even now tend to a Dachshund 
ation. Still, the former are as handsome as dogs can be, 
ttd are in every sense spaniels to look at, although mostly 
too long and heavy for work, and suggesting hound cross by 
^ high angle at which they carry their sterns. The truest 
vd spaniels when at work carry the stern at an angle of 
•bout 45 degrees with the earth, pointing downwards, and not 
tiudi higher in kennel ; but the majority of show spaniels carry 

^ stem above the level of the back, and consequently 

1S6 
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suggest hound blood. Besides this fault, they have others 
from the shooter's point of view. Their ears are too long, 
and they could not work in the feather they constantly carry. 
It is strange that the form of these spaniels should have been 
so grotesquely altered by selection for exhibition, and yet the 
old formations of clumbers, springers, and cockers have re- 
mained very much what they always have been. This is the 
more surprising, having regard to the fact that Sussex, black 
field, and cocker spaniels are now much of the same blood. 
The real cockers, which were at one time called King Charles 
spaniels, have become lap-dog^, and the smaller specimens of 
the other races have taken their places. And yet some cockers 
are distinctly the right shape and not too long, whereas the 
other exhibition races, named above as too long, are less work- 
men than the cockers although so much bigger. 

The black field spaniels appeal to me as dogs. The 
refinement of their heads and the beauty of their coats go 
nearer to a success by man in producing a working race by 
mental design and physical measurement than specimens of 
any other show dogs, whereas the short heads of the modem 
Sussex spaniel look to contain no sense, and the work seen at 
field trials must have been very disappointing to the owners 
of both kinds. It has been a puzzle to the author how men 
who use the gun at all can be satisfied with such work. 
However, people will often sacrifice sport for a hobby. 

At a period when science assents to the possibility, although 
not the probability, of raising up a pure breed in spite of the 
introduction of a cross of blood, and when the Irish wolf- 
hound has been created out of crosses with the German boar- 
hound and the Scotch deer-hound, it is not wonderful that a 
faint trace of Sussex spaniel blood in a pedigree is considered 
enough to warrant inclusion under that heading in the Stud 
Book. But really it is not known what the original Sussex 
spaniels were like. It does not follow that because all that 
is known is gathered from Rosehill, that the dogs there were 
of the old Sussex strain, or that the information given about 
them was reliable. 
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It is not of much importance to sportsmen in any case, 
cept that it has a bearing on the whole ancestry of the 
id. So far as the author knows, whole-coloured liver, 
rding to the records, is not a spaniel colour at all. On 
other hand, whole colours were very much appreciated as 
g ago as 1776, but we do not hear of any except black- 
d-tan and red dogs — that is, of the colour of a "bright 
tnut horse." This colour is still to be seen in America, 
it is the most common in work, but the author has only 
of it, and never seen it in England. 
It is only natural to suppose that if spaniels and setters 
originally the same dog they were also of the same colour, 
we hear of no ancient whole liver-coloured race of either 
There is little doubt that the latter is a modem creation, 
the colour is easily produced. If a liver-and-white dog of 
breed is crossed with a whole-coloured one of any sort or 
our, some of the produce will generally come whole liver- 
Therefore, may we not assume that the first liver- 
bured setters and spaniels were produced by crossing the 
k-and-tans or the reds of either breed with the liver-and- 
te water spaniels ? The author has previously stated his 
cf that colour is greatly indicative of blood. A few years 
there was a race of liver-and-white setters in the North of 
;land, all of which had a top-knot formed of hair longer than 
rest, and in one specimen the author noticed a peculiarity 
inct from anything noticed in other breeds. It was a ticked 
•and-white in colour, and wherever the hair was of that 
e it was also distinctly longer than the white in which it 
set, so that the appearance was that of a lot of little tassels. 
Spaniels that are liver-and-white colour will generally be 
to cany more feather on their ears than any others in the 
t litters, and many of them have curly feather there, when 
differently marked brothers and sisters have straight hair 
ear tips. If it is true, therefore, that colour and hair is 
tive of blood, we have to believe in either the pointer or 
water spaniel cross wherever liver colour is found in setters 
spaniels^ although the cross may be several centuries old. 



the 
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Periiaps the best working breed of spamels now is that liver- 
and-white race that has been for lOO years in the family of the 
late Sir Thomas Boughey, once Master of the Albri^ton 
hounds. Bat more evidence is to be found that the Sussex 
spaniels were not originally liver-coloured. This is the fact 
that to the present time those with any Rosehill blood occasion- 
ally produce what is called a sandy puppy, which is practically 
the colour original to the Irish setter, the spaniel as described 
by the Suffolk Sportsman in 1776, and die ^lantel as now 
found in America. 

From the shooter's standpoint the source of origin does not 
matter much. But what matters is how the various present- 
day races or crosses can work. 

Since the establishment of field trials for spaniels, every 
sort has been seen in public work, and their positions have been 
as clearly defined as any sportsman wanting information could 
desire. At first a clumber called Beechgrove Bee distanced all 
competitors. She was light-made for her race, and had a narrow 
head and rather pointed nose. 

Next to her to assume command was Mr. Gardner's Tring, 
a liver-and-white springer ; and about the same time a curly dog 
called Lucky Shot did very well, but was rather short of nose. 
He has since been called an English water ^aniel, but it is 
doubtful whether he was less of a springer, or Norfolk spaniel, 
than Tring, except by reversion a little more to the curly 
ancestors of both. But all these dogs were thrown into the 
shade by Mr. Eversfield's black dog with a white chest, named 
Nimrod, which carried all before him at the 1904 trials, and 
would probably have done the same again in 1905 had it not 
been for the presence of a liver-and-white dog of Sir Thomas 
Boughey's breeding, also belonging to Mr. Eversfield. The 
spaniels above named have stood out from all competitois at 
the time of their prime, and none others have done sa Their 
type of formation has all been the same except in the 
case of the clumber. That is, they have been neither long nor' 
low, but short-backed and active, with legs at least as long as . 
the dogs were deep through the heart Although one of them 
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a Uack in ooloor, he was most removed from the d(^-show 
black field spaniels and all of them, and may safely be called by 
the re-created term " springer." 

Bat meantime there have been other good although not 
remarkable dogs at the field trials. Mr. Eversfield has had 
many, Mr. Alexander has always been hard to beat, Mr. Phillips 
lias had some excellent clumbers, as also has Mr. Winton 
Smith, besides Beechgrove Bee already spoken of, and Mr. B. J. 
Warwick has had good dogs. Mr. A. T. Williams, of Neath, 
has had good teams of red-and-white springers, which have, as 
far as the shows are concerned, monopolised the classes for this 
one colour. It is said to have been bred true to this red-and- 
white mixture for many years in a few families in South Wales. 
At the same time, there were other families in South Wales 
which fared spaniels of many colours for the woodcocks and the 
very stiff coverts of the South- West corner, or Little England 
L e yoi id Wales, as it was called. Thirty-five years ago the 
author shot over black-and-white, liver-and-white, and red-and- 
white dogs, all from the same litters, and these were the most 
determined hunters and the quickest stayers then known. But 

the author knows of none now representative of them 
except the red-and-white Welsh springers, these may be taken 

the type, and they are undoubted hard workers and quite 

Jess of bramble and gorse. 

Retrieving spaniels have been very highly spoken of by as 

big bag-makers as the late Sir Fred Milbank, who 

them for grouse driving. All the breeds above named 

!ve well except the Welsh springers, none of which have 

;n broken with that intention, so far as is known to the 

Mr. Williams only works spaniels in coverts and in 

I, and believes that a retriever proper is the best for his 

^mm urork. 

It is not possible to have several spaniels seeking dead at 
ODC time unless they are all within sight ; but there is no fear of 
tearing: the game when the dogs can be seen, as they can be 
upon a moor, or in open cover, or in fields. 

Xhe difference of opinion between sportsmen as to which 
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are the better dogs for retrieving probably arises because of 
mental reservations of those who express opinions. The 
advocates of spaniels are probably speaking of a team, and 
those who sing the praises of retrievers are thinking of one 
retriever against one spaniel. Except upon the line of a runner, 
a single retriever is usually much better than a single spaniel on 
any ground, and although the spaniel is quicker on the actual 
line of the runner, he usually takes much longer than the retriever 
to find the fall of the bird or the place to start from. Altogether, 
the retriever is preferable, unless a team of retrieving spaniels 
can be worked at the same time, and even then several retrievers 
will probably be as satisfactory, except that they take up more 
room in traps and motor cars. 

The best spaniel for all-round purposes is the English 
springer ; he is active, stays well, and can retrieve well. The 
clumber cannot be coupled with him, because he is not supposed 
to stay, and moreover he is as big as a retriever to get about 
country, and without being nearly as active. In the New 
Forest, where shooters are limited to a fixed number of dogs, 
nobody will look at a clumber ; so that for heavy work a change 
of team, or dog, at lunch-time would probably be needed were 
clumbers relied upon. No such charge can be brot^ht against 
either English or Welsh springers, but the cockers are only one 
remove better than toys, the field black spaniels, and the 
Sussex breeds. 

Irish water spaniels have been mostly kept and altered for 
show, and the few that the author has seen at work of late years 
have been extremely moderate performers. 

The Breaking of the Spaniel 

The spaniel should be broken early. Eight months old is 
quite late enough to enter on game if good breaking is required, 
and all hand breaking should precede this entry, and should 
follow the lines proper both for retrievers and pointers as far as 
they apply to individual requirements. 

If one has to allow dogs to ** run in " and chase game, to 
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get up their keenness for hunting, it is a misfortune, and the task 
of breaking will become all the harder. In a good breed this 
encouragement will not be required. It is always hard to 
create opposites simultaneously, and to make a dog both bold 
and obedient. 

The principal requirement in the hunting spaniel is nose, 
qaickness, never going out of gun-shot, instant obedience, and 
bustling up game in a hurry without chasing it when it is up, 
dropping to shot, and retrieving dead and wounded game when 
told. It is a large order, and yet dogs that can do it all often 
make no more than ;f 15 at auction, and sometimes less. 

It is obvious that a well-bred spaniel, will start hunting as 
soon as he is introduced to the smell of game, then his range 
must be taught either by using a line or by voice and whistle. 
In thick covert the former is not possible. The principal 
difficulty is to stop the puppy as soon as he has moved his 
game. Again, either voice or cord can be made to do the 
business, but probably a little of both will bring about the 
itquired education sooner than either by itself. The system 
should be to prevent the chase, not to punish for that which is 
instinctive in the pupil. Consequently, the quick obedience to 
voice spoken of as necessary for setters and pointers, becomes 
doubly so for spaniels, and they really ought to tumble over to 
voice or gun as if the latter had done it But this instinctive 
obedience cannot be taught during entry upon game, and 
consequently until it is perfected the puppy is not fit to enter. 

It is much more of a strain on the instinct of the spaniel to 
stop him when he is bustling up game than it is to stop the 
setter when game rises or runs away from his point. In one 
case restraint follows upon restraint, in the other it follows 
excitement let Ipose. 

Retrieving should be taught the same way as for a retriever 
proper, and if it precedes the work of entering upon the finding 
-tf live game, the latter will be all the easier for the breaker. 

Wild spaniels in very thick cover are of more use than a 
Ittgfaly broken team. Where the covert is so thick that a worker 
of spaniels cannot get into the thick parts, his highly broken 
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dogs will not go there either, because they have learnt to keq> 
near to him. In this case, four or six couples of wild spaniels 
to hunt up wild pheasants, woodcock, and rabbits, make beautiful 
sport, but they usually need several whippers-in to keep them 
somewhere in the neighbourhood of the shooters. 

A friend of the author's was once expatiating on the improved 
methods of pheasant shooting, and explaining that the last 
generation knew nothing of the charms and the art of killing 
driven birds, when, at that moment, wild spaniels on the hill 
above us flushed four cock pheasants, they came at us swerving 
through the trees down hill at a cannon-ball pace, and four 
shots did not touch a feather. Yet this was the old style of 
pheasant shooting — at least in that district, and it was on 
record there that the last generation were first-rate performers 
in covert and out Amongst other birds they killed flighting 
duck and sometimes flighting teal also at night, all of which, 
including the down-hill rocketers from the spaniels on the hill- 
side, are out of all proportion harder to kill than the best birds 
that ever flew across the open and flat ground from one covert 
to another, however the latter have "sailed" and "curved" 
in their flights. 

By mutual consent, after missing the cocks, we changed the 
subject of conversation. 

It has been said that field trials have brought some good 
dogs to the front, and enabled those who go to trials to judge 
for themselves of the merits of [individuals and of races ; but 
they have also done injury in one direction. There may be 
difierences of opinion amongst sportsmen on how spaniels should 
be judged at field trials, but there can be no question that 
the use of field trials as a mere show dog advertisement is 
misleading and objectionable. As these remarks are written, 
there is an advertisement of spaniels appearing in which it is 
stated that the owner's breed has won "800 field trial and 
show prizes." What the author knows of the breed is that upon 
one occasion they won a prize at a field trial, — a prize that 
was ear-marked for the breed, — and won it because competition 
was weak and limited. That they have won 799 show prizes 
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is not denied. But if this is the way to advertise show dogs, 
then the sooner field trials are dropped the better in the true 
interests of sport. In this direction lies the danger to sporting 
interests ; and little difTerences about means and methods of 
judging are ol comparatively no importance, A variety of judges 
have acted under a large variety of rules, and to the credit of 
the former, and in spite of the latter, the best dogs have 
nearly, or quite always, got the stakes. But there is also 
a tendency amongst judges to give the smaller prizes and 
certificates of merit because a dog has done no harm, although 
he may not have done any good. 

If it is correct to absolutely disqualify a dog for ranging 
beyond gun-shot and for chasing game (and it must be so in 
the interests of sport), then, on the ground that every dog can 
be broken but not. a tenth of them are worth breaking, it is 
also essential to disqualify a dog that cannot find game. 

It is because the latter has not always been done that these 
remarks are necessary. The quantity of game left behind 
unfound by the dogs that have won minor prizes has surprised 
not only the author, but others also who have come to visit 
these trials once, and no more. On the other hand, the best 
winners have always been the best finders that passed the not 
very severe breaking standard, as indicated above, and that is 
obviously right 
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THAT FLY 

THE shooter who wants grouse driving and he who wishes 
for shooting over dogs are by no means best suited 
in the same districts. The distribution of grouse must be 
mentioned before any just estimation of the causes of the 
different manners, habits, and instincts of the grouse caa 
be formed. 

The birds have one special altitude which suits them best 
in each locality, but this particular altitude differs with latitude 
and longitude. 

Where the grouse are best served by high altitudes is in 
the south-eastern border of their distribution. They are at 
home on the top of the Peak district of Derbyshire, and exist 
much lower down. Farther north and farther west thdr best 
moors are lower, and this goes on until in Caithness the 
best elevation for the grouse is only about lOO feet above 
sea-level, as it is also in Argyllshire. Over all the inter- 
mediate country, between parallel lines pointing north-east and 
south-west, the grouse are best served by an intermediate 
elevation of moorland decreasing towards the north-west They 
exist in large numbers, but not the largest numbers, above and 
below this elevation. This is generally true, and although 
it would be easy to point to moors a few hundred feet out of 
the theoretical best elevation that are better than others exactly 
in it, there are then always local conditions that favour such 
moors, and these are not to be found on the moors in the 
better elevations on the same parallels. The moors of Dart- 
moor and the heaths of Norfolk are both on the same north- 
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east to south-west parallels. Probably neither of them are for 
the most part high enough to suit grouse in that latitude and 
longitude. It must be remembered that if red grouse are, as 
is believed to be the case, the same bird as the willow grouse, or 
lype, they are of Arctic origin, and, like other organisms of that 
origin, survive out of the Arctic regions only at certain 
higher altitudes as latitude decreases. The lower Dartmoor 
b obviously too low for them, but possibly places could be 
discovered on the moor where they would do well. The 
bwer moors there are smothered with the bell heather {eri€a\ 
lod this is not the food of the grouse. The real " ling " {callund) 
^ the grouse food grows on Dartmoor much more scarcely, 
ind although there is plenty for old grouse, it is not easy 
to see how chicks could get about to find enough of their 
natural food amongst what, to them, would be forests of 
useless vegetation — ^namely, the bell heather. On the South 
Wales moors the grouse are not very plentiful ; but the species 
is better served in North Wales, which is on the same north- 
east by south-west parallel line as Yorkshire. 

It is a curious fact that these parallels also supply an index 
to the wildness or otherwise of the grouse, but not exactly. 
It would be more nearly correct to say that this is true 
except so far as it is modified by insular conditions. What 
is meant is that the parallel lines hold good except as regard 
tte islands where the grouse lie better than their north- 
vestwardness would suggest from the behaviour of the grouse 
b the same parallels on the mainland. 

It has been said that the wet climate makes birds lie: 
dus is obviously wrong, because they do so in Caithness, 
which is the dryest county in Scotland by the statistics. 

It has also lately been repeatedly said that the Gulf Stream 
nakes them lie, but this also is surely wrong, because the one 
part most affected by the Gulf Stream is the Port Patrick 
pKOmontory in Wigtonshire, where the author has found the 
C^Qse as wild as in Aberdeenshire. Yet in Arran and in Islay, 
Int slightly to the north-west of this point, they lie like stones 
M the year. They do so also on the west coast of Argyllshire, 
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on that of Ross^hire, and in the whole of Sutherland- and 
Caithness*shires, and also in the Lews and that group, in Skye 
and in the Orkneys. 

Elevation makes no difference to their instinctive habits, 
which are clearly in-bred in the birds, and whether in the 
same districts grouse are found at 2000 or at 100 feet above 
sea-level their instinctive habits will be always those of the 
district, and are not varied by hill and strath. 

What, then, is it that makes some birds lie for security 
all the season, and others fly for security as soon as they can 
use their wings ? It has been said that if you drive birds one 
year you will always have to drive them, because it alters 
their characters. The author held to that faith for years, but 
has lived to see the error of his imaginings. It is very natural 
to suppose, if you teach the parents to fly for life, that the 
children will inherit the same habit also. But although the 
author would be far from asserting, as some naturalists dp, 
that life-acquired habits are never transmitted, he knows that 
they are not often transmitted, and thinks that the growing, 
or rather grown, wildness of Yorkshire grouse can be amply 
explained on the Darwinian theory of the survival and breeding 
of the fittest. 

Early in the nineteenth century the celebrated Colonel 
Hawker found the grouse so wild that he took himself back to 
Hampshire, voting grouse in August a fraud. He only shot a few 
that sat better than the rest, which implied that all those that 
sat worse than the rest were saved for breeding. This natural 
selection of the fittest went on for another fifty )^ears, and then 
people took to driving grouse because they could get them in 
large quantities no other way. That seems simple enough; 
fifty or one hundred generations of selection of tfa^ wildest for 
breeding, and of the youngest for the pot, made the Yorkshire 
grouse breed earlier and breed wilder birds than before. 

There is a natural and obvious apparent difiiculty in 
accepting this theory, but it is only apparent and not real. 
It is this : — Why did not the grouse get wild in the same way 
and degree in the Highlands and the Islands and in Caithness- 
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? The reason why they did not is probaUy that the 
YorksUie groase began by being strong enough and early 
eoough to all rise in a brood by the 12th of August. Conse- 
qoently, the early broods were saved. The Caithness-shire 
gnnise and those of the Lews were later, and never were all 
leady to rise together in a brood by the 12th of August, and 
consequently the most backward were saved, since both 
faarrds would be discharged at those first up, and the crouchers 
escaped while the shot was being rammed home in the muzzle- 
loaders. 

If this is the true explanation of the difference of habit 
of the birds, its root cause can be seen at a glance every 
anbunn on the heather — ^that is to say, its root cause, when 
the shot gun was first used to kill grouse upon the wing, 
was in the state of the heather. The bloom of this plant 
indicates the period when it started to shoot, and that is a 
fistnight earlier in Yorkshire than in Caithness and the Lews. 
It may be three weeks, or even more, but it is at least 
a fortnight 

The starting to bloom has no influence directly on the grouse 
nesting, but the starting of the plant to shoot has ; and therefore 
if the survival of the fittest theory is accepted, all the wildness of 
the soath-eastem grouse, and the hiding habit, or natural 
instinct, of the north-western grouse is explained by the state of 
forwardness of vegetation in the districts two hundred years 
agoi, which in all probability was relatively what it is now. 

Of course, what will make wild grouse lie now has not much 
to do with the matter. Falcons will make them lie, eagles will 
generally make them fly, as also will ravens. The birds are not 
vcfy d»criminating either, and make mistakes, for they fre- 
qoentiy lie well under an artificial kite, and fly away if they see 
a heron in the sky. Probably they mistake one for a peregrine 
and the other for an eagle. But there do not appear to be 
CBongfa peregrines anywhere now to permanently affect the 
habits of grouse. Probably when there were lots of them all 
grouse did lie well ; we know that they did so, even in October, 
in the Duke of Gordon's country in the time of Colonel 
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Thornton's tour in the Highlands, about 1803. But the 
perq^es have not ceased to exist merely in patches of 
country, and certainly not in the same degree as the south- 
east line of grouse distribution is remote or the reverse. 
It is clearly because of the falcons that the grouse acquired 
the habit of lying and hiding from danger in the first instance 
everywhere alike. That is not the question, but how it 
happened that when the danger ceased to exist in magnitude 
one lot of grouse preserved the ancient instinct and the other 
lot lost it. 

Grouse that lie for protection are often spoken of as *' tame,'' 
but this term hardly truly expresses the primitive instincts found 
in the grouse of Ireland and the west and north of Scotland. 
Grey-lag geese in Caithness, nine hundred and ninety-nine 
times in a thousand, will fly at the sight of man ; but once, at 
least, a grey-lag was observed cowering under an artificial 
kite, and this was not because he was tamer than usual, but 
because he was more scared and more wild than ever before, 
or since — for he was shot 

Most shooters in Scotland have doubtless observed that a 
little bad weather sends a lot of old grouse on to the tops of the 
hills, not on the high ptarmigan tops, but on to the bare places 
on the hills immediately above heather slopes. There they 
would not dare to go if there were a few peregrines about, 
because on such ground they are at the long-winged hawk's 
mercy. It was not until between 1840 and i860 that much 
headway was made in Scotland against the hawks, and it is 
quite probable that the grouse never would have acquired a 
taste for the ^* tops " if the peregrines had not been killed, aod 
the present trouble about killing the old cocks would never have 
occurred in Scotland. This subject is referred to at greater length 
and in more aspects in the chapter dealing with grouse bags. 

In Yorkshire, however, it seems obvious that the grouse 
were made wild by Act of Parliament — ^that is, by the fixing of 
a date for the opening of shooting which suited Scotland but 
did not suit Yorkshire at that time. 

As everyone knows, there are doubts in the Highlands of 
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Scotland as to the best means of shooting a moor for the benefit 
of its next season's stock. From a conversation the author had 
in 1905 with Captain Tomasson, who is the most successful of 
preservers in Scotland by the almost exclusive driving method, 
Ac writer gathered that on one or two points Captain 
Tomasson could criticise some articles that the author had 
previously written, and do it in a manner to throw more light 
on the subject, and for this reason he asked the tenant of Hunt- 
hill if he would write a criticism of those articles, handling them 
in as severe a manner as possible. The latter very kindly con- 
sented, and the following letter is the result ; but the ever-present 
want of space has not permitted more than an outline of his 
views, which more elaboration would make very much more 
interesting than this all too short letter is, or could be, from the 
nature of the case. In the next chapter the author has 
endeavoured to repeat the substance of the articles already 
itierred to, in order that as much grouse lore as is practicable 
may be stored in this little work on so many shooting 
subjects. The articles referred to were entitled "The 
Difference of Effect in Driving Grouse in England and in 
Scotland,'' or some such title, and it was not sought to be 
proved that driving was bad for Scotland, but merely that 
iriiereas driving increased Yorkshire grouse by 800 or more per 
.cent, it has not done anj^ing for Scotland. This is not to 
prove it bad, but merely to suggest that what has been gained in 
one way has been lost in another. That partial driving has 
tednced disease in Scotland is not likely, because we find that it 
h no more prevalent in Caithness, where there is no driving, 
ttan in the Highlands where there is. Besides that, can we expect 
it to do so when it failed so lamentably in Yorkshire, which was 
BQch more "driven" in and before 1872 than Scotland is now, 
yet this practice was followed there by an outbreak of 

in 1873 and 1874 that has never been paralleled since? 

autbor's opinion is that bags made in these days truly 

icate the stock of grouse; but when, in 1872, there were 

grouse killed over dogs by three parties of two 
on Glenbuchat, averaging 100 brace a day to each party 
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(a fact which the owner, Mr. Barclay, has been kind enot^ to 
give me), there must then have been enough grouse left to 
have doubled the bag had driving occurred afterwards. The 
birds would not lie to be shot then in the middle of September, 
as everyone knows. 

It may be fairly asked, "What is the use of double 
numbers if you cannot shoot them ? " But that raises a very 
broad issue, and what the author has in mind is that over- 
shooting now is far worse than want of attention was thea It is 
stated in a pamphlet issued by the Grouse Commission, that one 
acre of good young heather is enough to keep a covey of grouse 
for the season. As a matter of fact the moor is lucky when it 
rears half a grouse to the acre instead of a whole brood. In the 
author's belief there is no reason past human powers to remove, 
why the acre should not breed the brood instead of the half- 
grouse. In fact, he has taken up this question in order to draw 
attention not only to the fact that season's bags are smaller 
than they were in spite of improvements of all sorts, but to tiy 
and induce a search for a reason for this state of things in a 
contrary direction to that being taken. For this purpose he 
would refer possible readers to his chapter on ^ Game Birds' 
Diseases," and would also call to mind the very suggestive phase 
of wild life from Africa — ^namely, that when antelopes, buffalo, 
and zebra were in countless millions, nothing in the shape of 
disease retarded their increase, but as soon as they came to 
exist in isolation and small flocks, disease stepped in and well- 
nigh exterminated them. That the micro-organisms of some 
diseases are often present in the blood of the big game animab 
and do them no injury, although they may be injurious to other 
animals, is also very suggestive of what may be possible in 
the future on our grouse moors — that is, if the practice of 
devoting them exclusively to grouse is persisted in. 

"WOODTHORPE, NOTTINGHAH 

^^ October 2nd^ 1906 

" Dear Mr. Buckell,— You ask me what I think as Is 
your views re grouse driving in Scotland, and the conversatiool 
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had t(^;ether. I do not like to attempt to criticise, as I 

with you in nearly everything. 
" As far as I can see, the point is this, whether the introduc- 
of driving has resulted in larger bags in Scotland than in 
lous years? The case that you so ably put forward and 
with so many industriously collected facts and with 
originality resolves itself into the statement that there are 
now so many grouse in Scotland as there were in the years 
^2 and 1888, which you rightly regard as the maximum 
during the dogging period. I think the comparison is 
lly a fair one, as of course you have taken the very best 
in the memory of man. What my experience shows 
to happen in the old years was that on these moors (many 
of much lai^er area than at present) very large stocks 
grouse were left in favourable years, and these were 
ited as the seasons went on till at the end of the seventh 
or so there was undoubtedly a very large stock of grouse 
Big bags were made, but it was entirely hopeless with the 
IS then at one's command to cope with those great hordes 
Igrouse ; then came the disease, and swept everything clean 
iy. What we contend has been the principal advantage of 
ig in Scotland is that we are enabled to control the out- 
of disease to a greater extent than formerly — ^that is, we 
by driving the older birds, leaving young and vigorous 
:k ; that we are enabled to keep the birds within moderate 
isions ; and that though we may not be able to have so 
ly birds on our moors as in 1 872 and 1 888 (nor is it desirable), 
taking the run of the seasons through, we kill more birds 
our ground than was the case in previous years. The 
average better, but they are not as they used to be in 
M days — ^three good seasons, three very bad ones, and one 
ierate one. Now there are two moderate seasons and 
ibly five good ones. For myself, I should go much farther 
this. It is only a series of accidents, in my opinion, that 
prevented the grouse stocks in Scotland from being quite 
|heavy as they were in 1888. 
Undoubtedly the grouse seasons run in cycles through 
mysterious law which we are at present unable to fathom. 
the end of the period one sees birds on the moors 
Ig to look shabby and bad. In the old dogging days 
ise quantities of these birds were left all over the place, 
we are able to kill them off by driving and working the 
lides. In the non-driving era in stepped the disease and 
everything oflf the moor, and we had to wait in patience 
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till things recovered. Nowadays we shoot a little harder than 
usual, kill off all the bad birds, and leave a fair stock, whidi j 
with easy shooting soon comes round again. For some years \ 
we have been unfortunate with these periods. Thus in i894ai 
very large stock of birds was left, which in the ordinary course^ 
would have been the foundation of record seasons in theiiexti 
two years, but the terrible winter of 1895, which killed so many: 
thousands of grouse, spoilt this period, and things had to b^ 
afresh, though very large stocks had worked up again by 1901. 
With the terrible storm of the spring of 1902, which practi<ally 
destroyed most of the older heather on the East Coast, the 
period was again prevented from giving the results it should 
have done. We have now got up the stocks again to very 
large dimensions, and with luck and the absence of disease 
should break all records in the next seasons. 

" I take it that the more food there is for grouse the better* 
The evidence is that a grouse makes several thousand pecks df 
heather each day before he gets his full supply of food. I think 
the bird only feeds for a very limited time each night, and the 
shorter the distance he has to go for his food the better, and as 
he feeds mostly just as it is getting dusk he is not very well 
able to distinguish between good and bad heather, and often 
gets a craw full of stuff which does not agree with him. If yon 
notice (as it is on most of the Welsh moors) where the shecf 
have grazed the heather up to a wire fence, on the other side d 
the fence the heather is perfectly good, and every grouse will hi 
found feeding on it If through the late spring or from otha 
causes one cannot get a portion of the moor burnt, that pari 
will invariably have less grouse on it than where there is yoan{ 
heather. 

" I do not think sheep of a certain class do much harm on 1 
grouse moor if they are properly looked after. The trouble i 
that shepherds do not take enough pains to keep things quiet 
Breeding ewes are very bad when the lambing takes place 01 
the heather, as the shepherd must be continually moving aboii 
among them, and disturbing the ground at the very time tU 
grouse are nesting. Provided sheep are lambed on the grea 
fields below the heather, and provided the shepherd is careM 
and goes about his work quietly, I think sheep do no greal 
harm ; and undoubtedly the paths they make through tb 
heather are an advantage to the grouse, which are then enable 
to move their broods about more easily. There is much mof 
heather where there are no sheep, and the more heather yd 
have the more grouse there will be On a driving moo 
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cs^pecially sheep are better off the ground. The long line of 
' Aivers move the sheep a great deal, and in hot weather this is 
bad for the sheep. One can leave big masses of birds on the 
march secure in the knowledge that there is no shepherd to 
come along and put them into a neighbouring moor. The 
vire fences, which are a necessity where sheep are present, are, 
~«f course, death-traps for grouse. — ^Yours sincerely, 

"W. H. TOMASSON" 



RED GROUSE 

Grouse Preserving and Grouse Bags as affected by 
THE Methods of Shooting, Presence of Sheep, 
Draining of Moors, Burning of Heather, and 
the Breeding by Hand — 

i. as regards england 

2. In reference to Scotland 

3. In regard to Wales 

THEORETICALLY the stock of grouse ought to depend 
upon the amount of food present on the moorlands on 
which they live. In practice it does nothing of the kind — at least, 
not if we consider heather to be the food of the grouse. A sheep 
will eat twenty times as much food as a grouse, and if only 
half the sheep diet is heather^ which is giving them a larger 
proportion of grass than they can get on most moors, then in 
theory it ought to be that the clearing of one sheep off an acre 
upon which there was but one g^use should result in an 
addition of ten grouse to that acre. But in practice it is doubt- 
ful whether it results in one single added grouse, or even 
one additional to lOO acres. But this is not any proof that 
the removal of sheep is bad policy. There are so many other 
things that have to be taken into account Whether the sheep 
do harm or good by themselves is not certain, but in any case 
the shepherding is very bad for grouse chicks that have jost 
strength enough to go a long way down hill and none to get back 
again to the brooding parent birds. The latter cannot carry thetr 
young like a woodcock, nor can they, like a Parliamentary 
bird of fame, be in two places at once. The author has not 
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been able to arrive at any very definite conclusion in r^^ard 
to the negative or positive value of the presence of sheep 
themselves, the evidence is so very conflicting. On the Ruabon 
Hills there are 5000 sheep on the 7000 acres of the 
most productive grouse ground in Wales; moreover, there 
are 70 commoners who each have a few dogs, and the latter's 
business is to keep the sheep off the cultivated fields, either 
io the presence of their masters or not, as convenience and 
occasion serves. Then, on Mr. Lloyd Price's big^r moor 
of Rhiwlas, the sheep have been reduced to a minimum, 
and belong to the keeper. Yet here 1000 brace has been 
about the best of the bags, but they have been improving. 
Now, if these two moors grew heather of equal merit, and if 
they were at equal elevations, we could say at once that sheep 
are valuable to grouse. But these things are very different 
on those two moors, and we can say nothing, but merely 
Tccotd the facts. Again, in Yorkshire the fashion has been to 
decrease the sheep to disappearing point; but when Lord 
Walsii^ham made his great personal bag of 1070 grouse 
in the day on a 2200 acre moor, there were 1400 sheep 
QpOQ it, and there were nearly 2000 grouse killed there in 
Aat season. Even now, in Yorkshire, Askrigg is about as 
pnxlnctive, acre for acre, as any moor, and it is common land, 
and fairly swarms with sheep. On the other hand, this is 
not true of Broomhead, where a grouse and a half to the acre 
have been got before now, but it was true of practically all the 
moors where great bags were made in 1871 and 1872 and 
before. And as the general grouse stock has never again 
reached the level of those years, it may be that there is some 
value in sheep that has not been discovered, and to which we 
cannot give a name. Some people believe that the sheep help 
the grouse in winter, by uncovering the heather when it is snow- 
buried. Probably there is a good deal to be said for that, but 
, more upon high ground than low moors, because of course the 
object is to keep the grouse at home, and prevent them from 
migrating down the straths in those large packs that may or 
may not return again. On the lowest moors in the district it 
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is probable that there is less advantage in keeping the birds 
from seeking winter food elsewhere. They must needs go for 
it below the heather belt, and this ground will not keep them 
in the spring, as the lower moors undoubtedly keep a large 
number of those grouse that in hard weather visit them from 
higher moors. No doubt many half-starved grouse get killed 
when they visit lower grouse, and arable, ground, but unless 
the snow disappears very early in the spring the lowest moors 
are alwasrs favoured by some visitors stopping to breed. For 
them this is a change of blood, which possibly the higher eleva- 
tion birds never do get Be this as it may, there is always 
some moor in a neighbourhood, just as there b a pfece of 
ground on nearly every shooting, that will at all times have 
more grouse upon it than are bred there, except when birds are 
too young to travel far. It is difficult to put a limit on these 
winter movements, or to give any idea how far the birds may 
not go for '* black ground.'^ 

This seems to depend a good deal upon the way the snow 
comes and stops. It may be affirmed that no matter how far it 
may be off them, if grouse can see black ground when their own 
is under frozen snow they will go to it This in turn may be 
covered up, and then they will again go downwards. The late 
Mr. Dunbar, who sublet most of Sir ToUemache Sinclair's 
shootings in Caithness, told the author that he had known the 
Caithness grouse driven to the seashore in hard weather, when 
the heather was all covered with snow. It would be a most 
excellent arrangement of Nature that the grouse go for food 
wherever it is to be had, if it were left to Nature, but it is not 
People on the cultivated farms r^^ard the arrival of the grouse 
as a great day, in which Providence has sought them out for 
a blessing, just as the Israelites in the Wilderness thought about 
the quail, which were possibly merely seeking their own 
migratory ends, like the starving grouse. Those on the lower 
moors see increased numbers of grouse, and kill them, knowing 
that if they do not somebody else will. So that the general 
result of this migration is that the total stock of the whole 
county, or country, is kept much lower than any sportsmen 
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or owners of moors wish, and instead of being 1200 
pairs left to breed on 4500 acres, which is Mr. 
Rifflington Wilson's estimate for his crack moor near 
Sheffield, the spring stock the country over does not 
average, in the belief of the writer, more than 250 pairs on 
every 4500 acres, and in this estimate he does not include the 
grass hills, the floe ground, or the ptarmigan tops, or deer 
forests. 

By the habits of the grouse the owners of moors are 
compelled, therefore, more or less to pool their breeding 
stocks. Nothing seems likely to overcome the difficulty 
except a s}rstem of vrinter feeding in snow-time, and this is 
much more easily discussed than accomplished. Even if oat 
stacks with the com in the straw, and more oats added to it 
to avoid unnecessary carting of straw, were erected, and 
protected in the early autumn, in various parts of a moor, 
these to be of any use would require to be visited in the 
very worst of the snow, in order that the protection might 
be removed and the grouse might start to scratch about for 
food. But there are many parts of many moors where an 
expedition at such a time would be a work of danger, for 
many a life has been lost in the snowstorms of the 
Highlands. 

This digression into winter feeding of grouse arose out 
of the question of sheep or no sheep. Difficult as this is in 
Yorkshire, Wales, and the Lowlands of Scotland, it is very 
much more complicated in the Highlands, where sheep have 
to be considered not alone as an addition to grouse moors, but 
also as a protection to the deer forests. It is necessary to 
the forest owners that they should not lose their rentals by 
the movements of deer to grouse ground in the stalking 



Where one forest adjoins another, exchange is no robbery ; 
but where they adjoin sheep ground the only two possible 
ways of preventing a loss of deer are wire deer fences and 
the presence of sheep and shepherds. The former is out of 
fevour, and will probably never come in again. It converts 
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forests into parks, and park deer have no sporting value: 
Consequently, only the sheep and the shepherds are left 
To remove them anywhere in the neighbourhood of forests 
is automatically to stock the ground with deer. This may 
be a wise or an unwise policy as circumstances arise, but it 
is very bad for the established forests to lose their best beasts, 
which take years to grow. Then to have deer forests inter- 
spersed through the more cultivated districts of the Highlands 
would probably lead to a revolution, or at least to the 
unauthorised destruction of the deer when they attacked the 
farmers' crops. 

The burning of the heather is rarely done half well enou^ 
It is very expensive in dbtricts far removed from considerable 
population. There is so much delay caused by waiting for the 
weather. The ideal conditions are wet ground and dry air and 
heather, in order that the tops of the plant shall be thoroughly 
burned and the roots and the heather seed in the ground not 
much heated. But to wait for such ideal conditions would be 
rarely to bum at all, and consequently risks are taken, but 
even as it is, not nearly enough heather is burned. On some 
moors the author has visited he could say there were 
I GOO acres of heather and that one match would destroy 
it all. Where such enormous beds of old heather do exist, it 
might be bolder than wise to apply that match and leave the 
rest to chance. But it always runs this risk even when grouse 
are sitting on their eggs. There are not many nests in such 
ground, nevertheless it is a pity to destroy it all, for this old 
heather is the most valuable when snow is on the aioor, but 
the mere fact of burning strips through it greatly increases 
this value as well as every other. It assists the snow to drift, 
which in covering some parts deeply leaves the other bare. 
Shelter and food is what the grouse most want in the sttma, 
and the very long heather supplies both to a very great 
extent. But a very little of it will go a long way for this 
purpose. The grouse never eat it at other times, so that it 
is all left for winter feeding. These long old heather patches 
may also have a value in collecting grouse on driving days, 
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bot they have none for dog work ; for grouse will not resort 
to them unless forced to, and dc^ cannot work to advantage 
in them. 

Some people prefer burning in small patches to burning in 
strips^ and theoretically the former can be defended as enabling 
more birds to feed when out of sight of their brethren and 
enemies. Nevertheless, the grouse stocks in both England 
and Scotland reached their apex when most of, if not all, 
the burning was done in strips. 

A too heavy stock of breeding ewes, in contrast to as heavy 
a stock of feeding or fat sheep, b said to destroy heather, 
and cause grass to supplant it Although the author has 
seveial times had cause to believe this to be quite true, he has 
never actually seen these results. 

Another cause of heather destruction has come under his 
personal observation, and is very serious indeed when it occurs. 
It comes in the form of a small beetle which some ten years 
ago (then, it is believed, unnamed by science) attacked thousands 
of acres of the heather {caUuna\ but would not touch the bell 
heather {ericdy It destroyed and bit through the roots of the 
plants, half starved the sheep in consequence, and caused the 
grouse to entirely leave some of the moors in the neighbourhood 
of Castle Douglas. The only stay to it was fire, and square 
miles of heather were consequently burnt On going over the 
ground ten years afterwards, it was observed by the author that 
only a very occasional root of heather had re-started, so that 
most of die roots must have been killed, and there was evi- 
dently no seed in the ground. But all the bell heather plants 
le-started to grow after the cremation of heather and beetles 
together. Judging by the destruction wrought, here is a pest 
that, under favourable circumstances to itself, might destroy 
all the heather in the country, and incidentally grouse shooting 
as welL The name of thb beetle is Lochmaa suturalis. 

Draining is receiving a great deal of attention, and well is 
die subject worth it The worst kind of land on any moor is 
what is called '' floe *' ground. For the grouse it is useless, and 
nothing and nobody seems able to make any use of it It is 
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not good for fish in the winter when it forms a lake, nor for 
grouse in the summer when its islets of stunted heather become 
dry hillocks surrounded by death-traps for little grouse, not only 
because of their inability to get from one tussock to another 
without swimming, but probably also because of the millions 
of insects they breed. The midge flies swarm when these 
places are wet, and possibly carry grouse disease in their 
bites from diseased grouse to the healthy, which thereby 
become diseased. Probably few grouse chicks are drowned 
in such places, because the old birds instinctively avoid them 
for nesting. But neither they nor their chicks can avoid the 
midges, and, as the author pointed out some years ago, in an 
article in the Fortnightly Review^ if Dr. Klein's investigation 
of the disease did really result in the discovery of the true 
cause of it, namely the bacilli he cultivated from diseased 
grouse, then ever)rthing else he did pointed to the conclusion 
that only by direct injection under the skin could grouse disease 
be given from one creature to another, except in close confine- 
ment, as when birds healthy and diseased were confined 
together under one cloth and in a room. Since the writing 
of that article the Grouse Committee has been appointed, and 
Mr. Rimington Wilson, who is upon it, has been good enough 
to inform die author that one of the points being investigated 
is the midge theory. 

A great many people think that the Committee will do no 
good, but surely in the present state of science it is only a 
question of money. Probably critics mean that if the bacilli 
of the disease is discovered, or re-discovered, we shall be no 
more forward, as the way to exterminate them or their possible 
hosts will still have to be inquired into. But if it should be 
discovered that the midges can convey the disease, and that 
is an extremely easy thing to test, then we need not bother 
about the life history of the interesting bacilli, but start and 
drain the breeding-places of their intermediate hosts — ^the midge 
flies. This would have one advantage outside all consideration 
of disease, for it would add possibly one-third to the productive 
area of the average Highland moor. Probably Mr. Rimington 
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Wilson's Broomhead moor is the most free of any from disease, 
and it is generally considered also about the driest moor in 
Yorkshire. All moors are quite well enough stocked with 
midges, but occasionally in hot wet weather they come in 
clouds. It was so in the autumn of 1873, and it was so again 
in the autumn before the last outbreak of grouse disease in 
the Highlands. It has been said that grouse disease is always 
present, and breaks out when the grouse are weakly and food 
is scarce. These may be contributory circumstances, but that 
is doubtful. In the hard winter of 1895 — or was it 1896? — 
thousands of grouse died from starvation, but none from disease. 
The diflferent methods of killing grouse one year are 
supposed to have a great deal of influence on the breeding 
success of their collateral relations the next. Apparently this 
is as if one said that an honest tradesman was successful and 
had a large family because his brother the highwayman was 
hanged instead of being beheaded. But this is only the 
superficial side of the question, which is one of the survival of 
the fittest It is said with a good deal of truth that to drive 
the grouse is an automatic selection of the old birds for the 
poulterer, and of the young ones for breeding. This is no 
doubt quite true, but at the same time grouse driving has only 
been followed by enormous increases of stock in England, and 
not in the Highlands of Scotland. The apex of grouse stock in 
both countries was reached in 1872, and the question arises why 
it was brought about by driving in the South Country, and, on 
the contrary, practically before driving had made any head- 
way in Scotland. The diflference of effect of what was the 
same system in both can probably be accounted for partly in 
several difTerentways. Both "becking" and " kiting " are also 
automatic selections not only of the old birds, but particularly 
of the old cocks. This is easy enough to understand in r^ard 
to ** becking," but is only to be discovered by experience in 
" kiting." It appears that the hens are not often shot under a 
kite, and the reason is supposed to be that they are the more 
timid, and make off before the kite gets near. Both these 
S3rstems were practised in the Highlands before driving was 
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introduced, but so they were also in Yorkshire. In the 
Highlands the grouse were not so wild but that the shooter 
could select the old cock of a brood and kill him over the dogs. 
In Yorkshire this could not be done ; it was difficult to get near 
the youngest broods, to say nothing of the old cocks, and it had 
been difficult for half a century, as is pointed out in the chapter 
headed " Grouse that lie and Grouse that fly." Then, when these 
old cocks became widowers and joined others similarly afflicted, 
nothing could sufficiently reduce their numbers, and it was not 
reduction but extermination that was wanted. Driving in 
Yorkshire accomplished this, for there are no rocky "tops" 
there which defy the drivers. In Scotland, on the other band, 
the wilder the old cocks grow the more certainly they get 
upon these " tops," and the safer they become from the gun. 

When driving is put off until the 1st of September or there- 
abouts, as it mostly is in Scotland, the driving is not an automatic 
selection of a large proportion of the old birds ; on the contraiy, 
they soon get up on the " tops " when disturbance often occurs 
below, and they leave the hens and the broods to "face the 
music ** in the strath. Thus, on the rolling moors of York- 
shire the wilder the old cocks become the more certainly theyr 
get driven to the guns, whereas in Scotland the more certainly 
they find security on the tops that never yet have been success- 
fully driven. Before peregrines were mostly destroyed, the old 
cocks dare not venture on those covertless tops. From these 
facts it can be gathered that it is not the driving that makes all 
the difference, but merely the killing of barren and old birds, and 
that it does not matter how this is accomplished so that it is 
done thoroughly. The assumption is that it was done 
thoroughly in Scotland before driving began, and that it was 
impossible to do it in England, where the birds were a 
fortnight earlier and out of all comparison wilder. At any rate, 
we cannot deny that before grouse butts were seen on one 
moor in fifty in Scotland, the grouse stock had arrived at its 
highest point; that between 10,000 and 11,000 grouse had 
fallen before dogs at Glenbuchat in the season of 1872 ; that over 
7000 had been killed in a month at Delnadamph, in Aberdeen- 
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shire ; and also that 220 brace had been killed to one gun over 
dogs at GrandtuUy, in Perthshire, in a single day, as had a 
similar bag a couple of decades before by Colonel Campbell of 
Monzie. Only once since has as large a bag been made by one 
gun in the day, and that was twenty years ago. Now Scotch 
moors do not equal the season's bags recorded above, nor do 
men make as big single gun-bags over dogs. Only once in 
1905, and again in 1906, have a pair of guns shooting together 
equalled 100 brace in the day. 

Another question arises here naturally. It is : Are the birds 

wilder than they were thirty-five years ago, and does driving at 

the end of the season make them wilder for the next season ? 

No doubt it makes the old cocks wilder, but the grouse hen is 

only just as wild as her brood always. Even in Yorkshire, 

before the brood can fly the grouse hen lies to be trodden up ; 

she grows wild exactly in proportion to the wildness of her 

chicks, and if we are to believe the biologists, acquired character 

is not transmitted to offspring. The author believes that the 

principal necessity in all grouse preservation is to kill a large 

; pfoportion of the old cocks whether they have had broods or 

not, and consequently where wildnesss makes them secure 

they should not be made wild by end of the season driving, 

cither with or without a preliminary of dog work. Had the 

author the planning and management of Highland moors now 

as he had years ago, he would get rid of these already-made- 

wiU old cocks by driving each beat the day before dogging it, 

but with drivers just so far apart as appeared to be necessary 

to make sure of moving the old cocks but not the broods, 

' which in any case will not drive well as early as the first week 

cf shooting. The clearance of the objectionable brigade, which 

Ifleffc alone the first bad weather will send to the ''tops," is as 

accessary for a driving moor as for a dog moor, and as it is for one 

Miich has previously been both. The greater market value of 

^ dog moors in the Highlands over the driving moors in England 

Kpouse for grouse) makes it necessary to find a way to negative 

■be damage done by making the old cocks wild. But the 

miter is not sure that the manner of going up to dogs is not 
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responsible for half the apparent wildness of the old cocks. It , 
is well known that nothing makes any birds fly so quickly as 
the thought that they are seen. Walking straight to a dog's i 
point, the handler in the middle and a gun on each side of him, 
convinces any self-respecting old cock that he is seen, and off, 
he goes. On the other hand, if the handler advances in the tracb, 
of one of the shooters, and these walk up 40 }rards wide ofj 
the dog on either side, they may then safely pass the point a 
considerable distance, and if it is necessary, they can, with the^ 
handler, go back to the dog. If birds have allowed them to passij 
thus, they will also allow them to close in on them, for they will | 
feel themselves surrounded. The old cock meantime has assuredly ; 
run forward, and nine times out of ten also turned to right or left, 
and the chances are great that one of the shooters will by . 
these tactics just head him ofT, and get a possible shot at a , 
bird that would otherwise have stood no chance of being kHled. 
The walking wide, in first driving, is practised on the 
Ruabon moors by Mr. Wynne Corrie in order to secure a 
greater proportion of old cocks and let off more young birds 
than would otherwise be the case. Mr. Corrie has given the^ 
author some very valuable information upon his management 
of the Ruabon Hills, but clearly if such tactics are necessary 
on a moor where the old birds cannot by wildness take taj 
the ''tops" and save themselves, they are ten times moiej 
necessary where this can be and is always done. In Caithness-j 
shire the old cocks can be killed at any time of the season;! 
they run there ; and a dog that rodes well and fast is a necessity^] 
Mr. W. Arkwright, of pointer celebrity, makes a practice ofj 
hunting down these old birds until he makes his grouse mool^ 
similar to that paradise regained as a sign of which 
women were to cling to one man. In practice it is only 
hens that cling to one cock, and this upset of the na 
order has also been observed on the Ruabon Hills, particul 
in 1905; and the keeper there tells the writer that when 
occurs he always notices that it is followed by a good 
Here are two opposite methods accomplishing tlie same end, 
the author knows enough of the subject, besides, to be able td 
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say, Make your grouse polygamous by force of circumstances, 
and each hen will be contented with half the ground she other- 
wise would have considered hers by right of masculine strife. 

In considering and comparing present-day bags with those 
of earlier years, it is necessary to avoid comparing now well 
managed moors with themselves at a time when they were 
badly managed. There are all degrees of bad management, 
and what we have to do is to go to the moors that yielded 
the best at the various dates and consider what was the 
management that brought this about. Some of the best 
moors in Scotland seem to have been very poorly managed 
in the great year of 1872. There is Menzies Casde moor, for 
instance, which lies only half a dozen miles or so from the 
record-breaking Grandtully moor, and yet in 1872, when the 
latter surprised all grouse shooters, the former was said to be 
very badly off for grouse, and the birds killed over dogs were 
nearly all old ones. Nevertheless, be it noted that the bags 
of old birds made were then far above the average of present- 
day shootings, which not only shows what was expected by 
sportsmen in those times, but also how the old birds sat to dogs. 
There were some peregrines to keep them in the long heather. 

All the old records of English moors point to the capacity 
of the ground for carrying grouse, but to their scarcity never- 
theless. The Scotch moors, on the contrary, seem to have had 
as many birds in the first years of the nineteenth century as 
they had at any time. Colonel Thornton, in his description 
of his Highland tour, spoke of big packs of 3000 birds as 
common in the winter, and in October he found the grouse 
lie too well in the Duke of Gordon's country, whereas shortly 
afterwards on a 12th of August the celebrated Colonel Hawker 
could do nothing with the wild Yorkshire grouse, where the 
birds were also particularly scarce. There is no doubt that this 
scarcity was brought about by Act of Parliament, which fixed 
the opening season that suited Scotland, and by a fortnight's 
earlier breeding just made it impossible to kill the old cocks in 
Yorkshire. They, in turn, would not breed themselves or let 
others do so, so that the practice in Yorkshire became almost 
15 
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precisely what it is now in those deer forests where thqr de^ to 
exterminate the grouse, and do it by leaving them entirely aloiu. 

In 1849 there was driving in Yorkshire; for in that year, qd 
Sir Spencer Stanhope's moor, Dumford Bridge, there were 
448 grouse killed in one day. 

The following bags will show what happened in Yorkshire at a 
glance, but nothing of this sort of rapid increase, as a consequence 
of driving the birds, will be found as appl3dng to Scotland :— 

Grouse killed on Blubberhouses Moor — 2200 Acres 



Year. 


Total bags 
in braces. 


Year. 


Total bags 
in braces. 


Year. 


Total btgs 
inbcBoa. 


1829 
1830 
1831 
1832 

1833 


60 


1834 

i«37 
1838 


69i 
12 

42i 


1839 
1840 
1841 

1843 


26I 

26 

3Si 
21 

91 



Grouse killed on Blubberhouses and Dallowgill 
Moors in Seasons following the above 



(A taut 1862 a little driving" 6^an) 



Year. 



Year's bag 
atDallott^uL 

Braces. 



Year's bag 
at Blubberhonses. 



1865 








• • • • 




1866 








1 • • • 




1870 








1 •• « i 




I87I 








. 2149 




1872 








. 2417 




1873 








2084 




1874 








1 771 




1876 








. S08 










. 1576 




1877 








• I 3451 




1878 








. 1892 




1879 








. 781 




1880 








101 si 




1881 








* 945 




1882 








' I55» 




'!!3 








2948i . 




1884 








2519 




1885 . 








. 1620) 




1886 








, 13124 




'!^2 • 








. 2125J . 
2501} 




1888 











239 

691 
478 

• • ■ 

807I 



no leootd. 

72s 

781 

704 

241 

no recoid. 

388i 
770 
346I 
622 

277 
646 
no record. 

9»9 
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The last figure was given to the author by Lord Walsingham 
about the time the bag of 1070 grouse made in the day by 
Us gun was discussed, and might possibly have been added 
to later in the season. 

Two points are likely to arise in an examination of the 
hkgs. First, was it that the birds were not upon the Yorkshire 
moors, or only that they could not be killed, that made the 
season's bs^ so poor prior to driving? 

The other point is : Do big day's bags point to great stocks 
[ of game on the moors ; and arising out of that, do great bags 
hdp to improve the stock ? 

The answers, from the bags to be mentioned, will be found 
to be that in the early days the birds were not on the York- 
shire hills, and if they had been there they could have been 
killed in numbers, except the wild old cocks. The proof is to be 
■ fbond in the facts that, as lately as 1872, there were 1099 brace 
;0f grouse killed in a day on Bowes moor otfer dogs^ and 
tfut the day after Lord Walsingham made his great one-gun 
bag at Blubberhouses by driving, he walked up and shot in 
half a day 26 brace, or more than the whole moor had yielded 
in many a previous anti-driving season. It will be found, also, 
fliat big day's bs^s do not necessarily point to big stocks of 
giouse, since, at least twice, one gun has in one day taken 
more than half the season's total bag off a moor. But that 
very big driving days on a small moor are better than a 
[constant worry by smaller drivings of the grouse is almost too 
i obvious to name. 

I Lord Walsingham killed to his own gun in one day of 1872 
[421 l»ace of grouse when the season's bag was 807^ brace; 
ittDd in 1888, after a very bad breeding season, he killed 
1535 brace to his own gun in the day, and there were 919 brace 
[bagged in that season. Similar proof of the skill of drivers 
Ittid shooters when the stocks of game were but moderate are 
ito be had elsewhere. The late Sir Fred Milbank's best year 
Im Wemmergill was in 1872, when he got 17,074 grouse, and 
^ best \a% was 2070 grouse. Lord Westbury, his successor 
l)o that moor, had a best day of about the same number, but 
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his best yesr gave but 9797 grouse. Mr. R. Rimington Wilson 
killed 2743 birds in the day in 1904, but the seas<Mi was not 
perhaps as good as that of 1905, when only 1744 grouse were 
shot on the best day, when Mr. Rimington Wilson was good 
enough to inform the author that the season was above the 
average, and that the direction of the wind makes all the 
difference. In 1906, the day, chosen months ahead, happened 
to be one of those heat record-breaking ones that caused the 
grouse to refuse to fly more than once, and only about 1320 
grouse were killed on the first day, which, however com- 
paratively bad there, would be absolutely splendid as times 
go elsewhere. 

Again, in 1905, Mr. Wynne Corrie had his record season, 
but his big days were larger in the previous season. In 1904 
they were 760J and 781 brace respectively, and in 1905 there 
were 638^ brace shot on the best day. This is not as remark- 
able as the fact that in 1901 there were killed there 3341 brace, 
before big bags were started; and there were but 2103 brace 
killed in the year of the record bag. 

The apex of grouse stock having been reached in Yorkshire 
in 1872, within a decade of the general beginning of driving, it 
was felt that the way to enormous stocks was discovered, and 
that these stocks were worth every attention and large capital 
outlay in the improvement of moorlands, but as a matter of fact 
it is difficult to find that all the improvement since has done 
any good to the head of game. If it has, it can only be dis- 
covered over periods of years, and not by comparing any one 
year with the results obtained in 1871 and 1872. The period 
of years is the better test if it can be fairly applied, but results 
come out differently altogether in accordance with the arbitrary 
selection of dates to begin and end these periods. 

It has already been mentioned how wonderfully grouse have 
done in the absence of one of these improvements, namely the 
removal of sheep on the Ruabon Hills, and sheep are just as 
plentiful at Askrigg, in Yorkshire, where nevertheless Mr. Vyncr 
has killed on a moor of 2000 acres, in 1894, 2775 grouse; to 
X897, 2959 grouse; in 1898 there was a total of 2095 grouse; 
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' in 1901 there were shot 2686 grouse ; and in 1902 there were 
2898 grouse bagged. 

Mr. Wynne Corrie has improved the best season's bag at 
Roabon Hills by about 1000 brace, or one-third more than the 
previous best. He has given the author four reasons to which 
he attributes the improvement, and as his is nearly the only 

, South Country grouse moor that at once shows a great stock 
and also a great improvement over season's bags of four decades 
ago, they are here stated : — 

1. Leaving as large a head of breeding birds as possible. 

2. Improvement of the heather. 

3. Sunk butts. 

4. Not shooting any grouse over dogs. 

Probably it will be gathered from the records of bags made 
that the system of only driving, in Yorkshire, has not increased 
I the birds since 1872, and that dog work and driving afterwards 
: has also had the same stagnant or retarding effect in Scotland, 
where also driving alone has made no improvement either, 
that when it could be said of moors that they produced as 
well as their neighbours, of similar area and conditions, under 
; i»evious management. This is all very disappointing to those 
I who give time and money to moor improvement, and sacrifice 
[their shooting several years in order to get up the head of game. 
I It is not pleasant to have to mention these partial failures, but 
i-ft is felt that if we do not look facts in the face as they are, 
[tiiere is little chance of improvement. There is, in fact, a some- 
tiling besides disease that keeps the grouse stock below a certain 
point in the best of years, and, as Allan Brown says, causes a 
ifiCtle grouse to require as much land to itself as a cow. 
i These bags are not quoted, then, merely because they are 
tecords, but because they teach that there is something never yet 
found out that is infinitely more important to discover than the 
bacilli of the grouse disease. It must be more potent than 
in its effects of keeping the grouse stock down. For 
numbers from a stock-breeder's point of view seem utterly 
Idbsurd. That vegetable-feeding birds weighing under 2 lbs. 
ihoold want as much vegetation to themselves as sheep 
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wetg^iing 50 lbs. is the point, and there most be a reason for it, 
although it has never 3ret been discovered or even searched for, 
as far as is known to die author. But before dealing with that 
point it is necessary to show the present stagnation under eveiy 
S)r8teni. 

At that period when Yorkshire grouse were only remarkable 
for their scarcity, Colonel Campbell of Monzie killed 184I bnctin 
1843 in a day, 191 brace in 1846, and another bag of 222^ brace 
with no date mentioned. On the Menzies Castle moor, before 
mentioned, it was said the 1872 birds were mostly old and 
bred badly, yet five shooters obtained the following bags in 
the three first days, namely, 205, 117, and 168 brace ; in 1905, an 
excellent breeding season, the bags were on the same moor 
115 and 76 brace. Then at Grandtully, close by, the 1 872 season 
yielded 220 brace to the single gun of the Maharajah Duleep 
Singh in a day, and in the first day of 1906 four guns got 
35 brace. There were 7000 grouse killed at Delnadamph, mostly 
by driving, in 1872, when, elsewhere, there were no butts, as at 
Glenbuchat, where they killed nevertheless 10,600 grouse over 
dogs. Nothing like the above is done over dogs now, die 
nearest approach to it being at Sir John Gladstone's moors, 
where upon occasion within the decade about 4000 grouse have 
been killed over dogs, and 6000 later by driving. 

Unquestionably the best average in England has been kept 
up at Broomhead, the season's bags of which have never been 
published, but the two best days in each season have been, and 
as records alone they are of great interest, even if nothing but 
facts could be deduced from them (see table on opposite page). 

Bags made on Bowes subscription moor on 12th August 1872 
were for 30 shooters over dogs as follovirs : — 85^, 65^, 56^, S49 49i 

45» 44J. 43, 50, 4oi, 4ih 4ii 3^, 35, 35i, 3Si 35, 33, 33, 32,32. 
29i, 23i, 2ii, 23, 21, 16, 27^, 8, 5} brace. Total, 1099 brace. 

This remarkable bag on a 12,000 acre moor establishes many 
things, one of which is that the grouse in Yorkshire could have 
been killed in quantities at any time had there been enough 
guns, so that the broods after being flushed by one shooter weit 
quickly found by another, and given no time to ccdlect after 
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being scattered. But the wildness of the grouse on this moor is 
shown hy the top scorer getting only about half the bag that 
some shooters obtained on the Scotch moors of the time. For 
instance, at Glenquoich Lodge, near Dunkeld, there were killed 
124^, 1 14, and 88^ brace by three guns on the Twelfth ; thus the 
three guns got 327 brace in the day, and this kind of bag was 
by no means unusual. In Yorkshire there were numerous bags 
of 1000 brace, and over, made that season. They occurred at 
Wemmergill, Dallowgill, Broomhead, Bowes, and High Force 
(probably) ; at any rate, at the latter place, there were in 19 days 
driving 1 5484 grouse killed, and at Wemmergill adjoining there 
were I7fi74 grouse shot for the season. 

Writing ill 1888, Lord Walsingham said he thought that the 
great increase of grouse was to be attributed to the burning of the 
heather in Yorkshire during the previous twenty-five years. But 



Bags made at Broomhead 



Date. 


Guns. 


Brace in the 
day. 


Brace in the best 
two days. 


Sept. 6, 1873 . 


•i 


1313 


• • • 


» 3. 1890 






• 


819 


• • • 


» 9» 1891 








8 


630 


• •• 


Ang. 30, 1893 
Sept. 1, „ 








9 
9 


'iSti 


} 3"Si 


Aug. aft 1894 

f9 3'> f* 








9 


1007 
687 


} i«94 


Sept. 4, 1895 








8 


624 


... 


Aug. a6, 1896 








9 


1090 


.. a 


„ as, 1897 








9 


1006 


• • . 


„ 34, 1898 . 








9 


"03i 


.*• 


» 30b 1S99 








9 


111 


... 


»» aft 1900 . 








9 


*•. 


Sept. 4, 1901 , 
f» ^5» >» 








9 

9 


712 
735 


} 1447 


Ang. ay, 1902 . 








9 


693 


\ 950 


»t aft ,, 








9 


a57. 


,> a6, 1903 . 








9 


^23i 


\ II88 


99 ^f >» 








9 


484J 


g m AW 


„ 24, 1904 , 

at ao, „ 








9 
9 


1371* 
40Si 


\ 1777 


., 30. 1905 • 








9 


872 


) M76 


Sept. I, ,1 








9 


604 ^ 


1906 . 






• ■ • 


66o(rough 


ly) 
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no moors the author saw in Yorkshire about that time could 
bear comparison for regular burning with the moor of Dunbeath, 
in Caithness, where the strips were as r^[ular and as well 
defined as the diflferent crops in a market garden ; and again, 
about i875ythe author went over Bowes moor to inspect for a 
possible purchaser, and he never saw any heather so badly 
neglected for want of burning. Although there were very few 
grouse there at that time, this was obviously due to the disease, 
for there had been any number of them three seasons before. 

Driving the grouse at Moy Hall moors was started in a 
partial manner, without butts, in 1869, and the driving done 
between then and 1872 was limited to the birds round the corn- 
fields, and could have had no effect on the stock. 



In 1 871 the bag was 
„ 1872 „ „ 



2836 grouse. 
3002 



Between 1876 and 1879 no driving was done there, but in 
1879 there were 103 grouse killed in six drives on the istof 
September. 

In that year the kill was 5172 grouse, when the bag was 
assisted by driving, but the preservation had not been so 
assisted. 

In 1888 there were killed 5822 grouse by means of dogs 
first and driving afterwards, and in the next season, which was 
a bad one, dogs were used for the last time. 

In 1 891 
In 1892 
In 1893 
In 1894 
In 189s 
In 1896 
In 1897 
In 1898 
In 1899 
In 1900 
In 1901 



there were shot 


. 3612 grouse. 


the bag was . 


. 3513 . 


If 


there were killed . 


. 4480 , 


1 


the season produced 


. 4563 , 


» 


the total fell to 


. 2511 , 


ti 


it fell lower, to 


. 1402 , 


n 


it touched lower, to 


. 1131 


n 


it began to rise to . 


. 1943 : 


» 


there were shot 


. 3416 , 


n 


the bag was . 


. 6092 , 


n 


the apex was . 


. 7^27 , 


n 
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Since that year the season's bags have not been published, 
and it is believed that they fell off very much until 1905, when 
there was a good recovery, but not a record, and disappointment 
occurred again in igo6. 

From these figures we are not able to gather that driving 
and no d(^ work has acted as a means of preservation and an 
increase of the stock, but that it has enabled the grouse to be 
killed when they were there, as they undoubtedly were in 1879, 
when the driving was so little understood that it did not 
materially assist the bags for the season, as may be gathered 
from the bag for the day quoted above. Nothing can be 
gathered from these bags to suggest that anything like a remedy 
for the stagnation spoken of has been discovered, and we hope 
in vain, year by year, to see that advance of from 400 to 800 
per cent spoken of by Lord Walsingham, eighteen years ago, in 
regard to Yorkshire. 

It has been already pointed out that by draining a moor one 
may often add a third to its heather-bearing land, and also that 
by removing a sheep to the acre one conserves about ten times 
the heather food a grouse eats. Yet neither of these methods 
has made very much difference anywhere. Both have done 
something to add to the stock in places, and both have also 
been disappointing in other places. Surely there must be some 
reason that has not only never been discovered, but has not 
even been looked for. It has been shown that were it only a 
question of heather food, the removal of sheep, where they are 
one to an acre, would multiply the grouse capacity of the moors 
hy ten times, and the author believes that the majority of moors 
have on them, even when they carry sheep, ten times the 
heather the grouse require. If the former, to say nothing of 
the latter, is approximately true, then there must be something 
besides heather the grouse require, and the absence of which, in 
quantities, prevents their increase beyond two to an acre even 
on the most favourable moors. 

There is no doubt from the above facts that there is some 
such want, but what it is the author can only speculate upon. 
It appears likely that what is wanted by all young grouse, as by 
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all young animals of other kinds, is protdd. Young birds of 
all kinds take it in the form of insects, or artificial substitutes. 
That little grouse begin at once to eat heather is true, but it 
has never been proved that thejr can be reared on heather and 
nothing else. On the other hand, it has been proved that they 
can be reared without heather, provided they get plenty of 
insect food. They appear to be almost the easiest of game 
birds to rear, provided they have leave to help themselves to 
the insects of the fields, or are supplied with crissel and ants' 
^fgs by hand. For these reasons the author has arrived at 
the opinion that, provided the young grouse could be supplied 
with proteid (insects) for the first three weeks of life, the 
heather is sufficient to support ten times the numbers found 
upon the moors in most cases. Of course this could only be 
done by hand rearing of the birds. But as the grouse seem to 
lay more readily in confinement than partridges, and as these 
latter most particular birds have, by the French system, been 
doubled and doubled again, there seems to be no reason why 
grouse should not be increased in the same way. 

It may be said that disease would stop anything of the kind, 
but those who advocate the increase of grouse to shoot by the 
decrease of the parent stock have, it is to be hoped, had their 
innings. It can be proved that where breeding grouse are kept 
up to the highest point, there also they are the most healthy. 

The author has doubts whether it is desirable to increase 
the hand rearing of game ; but in a book on shooting and game 
preservation the ethics of sport are not practical if they limit 
production in any way. 

The red grouse {Lagopus scoticus) may be shot from the 
morning of the 1 2th of August to the evening of the loth of 
December. Heather burning is legal at all times in England, 
but only from ist of November to loth of April in Scotland, 
which is another means by which an Act of Parliament has 
damaged the interests of the grouse shooter, since it generally 
happens that not enough heather burning can be done in the 
winter months, and September and October are quite as 
necessary burning months as March itself. 
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METHODS OF SHOOTING THE RED 

GROUSE 

WHETHER we ask the driver of game or the dog man 
does not matter, all are agreed that the red grouse 
is the most sporting bird we have. It is only necessary to see 
how artfuUy grouse butts are placed, in order to make the 
shooting as easy as possible, to know that the grouse's flight 
is a match for the shooter. Successful drivings, or big bags in 
the day, which is the same thing, require every assistance to 
be given to the gunner, for in grouse shooting height is an 
assistance to him, although it is the reverse in pheasant shooting. 
The reason is that the grouse usually flies too low for a clear 
sight of it against the sky, and also low enough to make 
shooting dangerous when the birds cross the line of the butts. 
The time has not yet come with grouse, as it has with pheasants 
to a great extent, when beats are planned to make the shooting 
as diflBcult as possible. This is not wholly true of pheasants 
etdier, because no one for the sake of increased difiiculty places 
diooters amongst trees, and especially fir trees, and nobody for 
the added difiiculty shoots his pheasants when the leaf is still 
OD. In the same way, a grouse driver does not put his butts 
vheie grouse cannot be seen approaching, but selects a position 
40 or more yards behind a slight rise in the ground, in order 
that the guns may see the game before it is within range, but 
not so much before that the sight of the gunners in the butts 
will turn the grouse. So, then, to make big bags, every ad- 
vantage has to be taken to drive the grouse as easily for the 
guns as can be done, and besides this the ''crack" gunners 
excel in being best able to select the easiest, or perhaps it would 
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be better to say the possible birds. They ndther lose time in 
trying to get on to birds when there is not time to succeed, or 
in shooting at others so far off as to be at wounding distances. 

The red grouse abo puts the shooter over dogs to the test 
Even at the beginning of the season the direct walk up with 
the dc^ will generally result in the old cock getting off uashot 
at But with two gunners who walk wide of the dog, the 
chances are that one of them will get a fair shot at the old 
cocky which invariably runs away, and leaves his wife and 
children to learn wisdom by experience and his example. 
Later on it may be necessary to hunt the dogs down wind, 
and this proceeding nearly always results in making birds lie 
much better than they otherwise would ; for the grouse are 
found by the dog when the latter is to leeward, and the guns by 
walking down wind to the point complete the surrounding move- 
ment It may be said that unless grouse have their heads up 
(when they are only fit for driving) they always are approachable 
by guns, provided the latter set about it the right way, and have 
dogs good enough to hunt down wind well and without flushing 
the game. The qualities required in the dog cover a very wide 
range — a very long and certain nose, and an absence of drawing 
up to game to make sure of it ; that is, an absence of hesitation 
in pointing. Then the degree of accuracy of shooting that is 
enough in driving with cylinder guns at 25 to 30 yBxds range is 
not more than half enough with a full choke bore at $0 yards 
range. 

There is ample scope for improvement alwa3rs in grouse 
shooting, and the author has never heard of the g^unner who is 
always satisfied with his efforts, either when shooting driven 
game or when shooting grouse over dogs. Those who talk of 
the *' battue " and ** slaughter " in the same breath have never 
tried, and those drivers of game who talk of shooting over dogs 
as too easy for their skill find out their own weak spots when 
they try it 

The proper driving of grouse to the guns is the result of 
local education based on soimd broad principles. The former 
it is obviously not possible to deal with, and the latter have 
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: already been admirably stated elsewhere, except for this : it has 
been assumed that grouse can be driven everywhere, but this 
is very far from correct. They certainly cannot be driven where 
tbey will lie well to dogs all the season. Moreover, they cannot 
be satisfactorily driven when they resort to the " tops " of the 
ranges of hills or mountains in the Highlands, where a short 
flight puts them 500 feet over the "flankers'" heads. These 
flag-men then have no more effect on the direction of the flight 
of the grouse than the other " insects " in the heather have, 

: for the drivers resemble insects when crawling along so far 
bdow. 

To state the principle of grouse driving shortly is possibly 
difficult. It is based upon a series of incidents in the perceptions 
of the birds, which are influenced by sight alone, and not by 
hearing or smelling. They should first see a driver far off" in 
die direction it is most wished they should avoid flying to. If 
they take wing at this first sight, then the act of rising should 
bring them into sight of a line of men covering every point that 
ihey are not desired to make for. Local conditions may alter 
all this, as it may be that grouse have a constant flight, and 

I take it however they are flushed, but generally they have not. 

\ The means stated generally resolves itself into a quarter-circle 

I cS beaters on the most down-wind side of a cross-wind beat, 
attached to a straight line of beaters in the centre and upon the 

' most up-wind side of the beat, so that the men farthest down 
wind are the most advanced. On the other hand, when the 
drive is direct to the guns with a full wind, the line of beaters 

' will have two horns each well advanced on either side, unless 
fecal conditions make one side dangerous and the other not so. 
Generally they do. The desired flight may or may not be at 
first in the direction of the line of shooters. The first object 

: may be concentration, either in the air or on the ground. In the 
first case, the grouse having been got to go towards a concentra- 

1 tbn point in their flight, are gradually turned to the guns by 
men who are set at danger points, and either show themselves 
to or are seen by the grouse at that exact proximity that the 

t sigfat of the unexpected will have most effect in turning them. 
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It is a curious fact that when flag-men are seen at a long 
distance aliead of them, the grouse may or may not swerve in 
their flight, but seen suddenly when so near as to leave just 
more than enough time for turning before the impetus has 
carried them over the head of the man with the flag, they turn 
ofl* instead of merely swerving. Consequently, the men who 
are set to turn grouse are a law to themselves. They show 
themselves at the psychological moment, according to the speed 
of the grouse. Only a very little is required to turn a slow 
up-wind pack of grouse, whereas very much will sometimes not 
turn fast down-wind birds. This turning the birds firom the 
point towards which they are driven is often necessary. Thus 
grouse may not be willing to drive in another direction, or to 
drive otherwise might be to lose the birds for the day, and 
to have the butts where the turn in the flight occurs might be to 
allow the majority to go straight on into some other moor, 
not to be seen again that day, if ever. 

When birds are, or can be, collected or concentrated upcm 
the ground, it is much more simple. It is diflicult then to make 
everything go right, but it does not require quite the Napoleon 
of tactics that the other method does. Obviously the con- 
centration of grouse upon the ground implies a larger beat 
than in the other case — one in which the natural flight of flie 
grouse will induce them to settle before they get within sight 
of the butts. This concentration and settlement of the birds 
enables a new formation of drivers to be made, for the collection 
of the birds may have caused driving right away from the butts 
in the first instance, and in most cases not directly towafds 
them. The object of all driving is not only to put as manjr 
gprouse as possible within range of the guns, but the more 
important part is that of keeping on the moor all those gmuse 
that go by the butts, to be used again and again the same day. 

Another way of driving grouse is based upon the same 
principle, except that the driving is simple, because the beati 
are short and direct to the guns. In this case natural common 
sense is much more eflective than in the other two, which must 
depend upon local knowledge almost entirely. But in aO 
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cases men to turn the grouse if they try to break out have to 
be employed, and they are of no use unless they perfectly 
Doderstand what the grouse will do under every circumstance 
that may arise. Some of these men are so clever that when 
shooters in the butts are watching the operations and believe 
the big pack has broken out, they suddenly see it turn and 
head straight to them. Then the gunners recognise that the 
"pointsman," if the simile is admissible, knows his business 
better than they know it ; for it is clear from their anxiety that 
tbey in a similar situation would have shown themselves too 
soon, and that the flag-man has timed the occasion as accurately 
as a raflway pointsman switches a train on to another line of 
metals. The short driving system may be exemplified by 
Lord Walsingham's great performance, when he got 1070 grouse 
to his own gun in the day in 20 short drives on a 2200 acre 
moor. The long drive system may be exemplified by the first 
drive in the day at Mr. Rimington Wilson's Broomhead moor, 
where 6 drives in the day is the outside limit. 

Hiere is a great deal of difference of opinion upon the 
best form of grouse butt, and some difference upon the best 
distances apart for them. But these are not abstract questions, 
although in conversation and books they are treated as if they 
ivere. Much depends upon the manner of driving. When the 
hiids are brought from a dbtance and concentrated, it is clear 
that tiiey cannot have got used to the sight of the butts on the 
{roond to which they are forced. On the other hand, in short 
drives the birds are practically never off their own ground, and 
consequently get used to the butts, however conspicuous they 
tre, and do not fear them. In this case nothing seems to be 
better than the horseshoe-shaped butt built up of turfs with 
heather growing on the top. Slight modifications of the 
borseshoe formation are best made when the butts are used 
alternately to shoot grouse driven from opposite directions. 
It is then well that the entrance should be an over-lap of 
one end. 

But where grouse are brought off their own ground, and are 
not used to the sight of peat cutters and their temporary 
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stacking of the peat, it seems that sunk butts are of the most 
value. The latter are much the more costly to make, because 
they require draining at a depth of 3 or 4 feet below the 
surface. The manner of making these sunk butts is not to 
excavate to the full height of a shooter's gun arm, but to use 
the turf taken out of a partial excavation for making a gradual 
slope up bank close to the pit, a foot or two above the 
surrounding surface — ^the object being that the bank thus 
made should look like a natural heather bank, and not present 
a black surface of peats to the sight of approaching grouse. 
The biggest bags ever made have been obtained with die 
upright peat butts ; but The Mackintosh, who has had the 
largest day's bag in Scotland, prefers sunk butts. 

The latter gentleman also puts his butts nearer tc^nether 
than anyone else. The nearest are about 15 yards apart. 
This would not suit most people. Possibly, though, this too 
greatly depends upon the nature of the driving. Twenty yBJcis 
apart may be far enough for very high pheasants, and may 
prevent two guns shooting at one bird. If grouse happened to 
be equally high, as some ground might easily make them, the 
danger of shooting other's birds would be lessened, and butts 
could with advantage be nearer together than where the grouse 
flew low. In the beginning of driving, butts were built 80 yards 
apart, now they are usually made at 50 yards intervals. 
Low flying grouse, going half-way between butts 80 yards 
apart, cannot be dealt with ; their nearest point to a gun is 
40 yards, but at the moment when they are between the butts 
they cannot be safely shot at, and before they get there they 
are out of range. 

No doubt most missing of driven grouse is caused b^ 
shooting at them too far away. This is the greatest fault of 
the novice. The next most productive source of missing is 
shooting under coming birds and over those that have passed 
the butts. After this, failure to allow enough ahead of fast 
birds, to compensate for their movement while the shot is 
going up, is the next most productive of missing, and shooting 
too much in front of slow up-wind birds runs it hard. 
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Beating for grouse with dogs is usually done by going to 

the leeward end of the day's beat and then walking at right 

angles with the wind, and turning into it at every march to the 

shooting, or boundary to the beat. This, however, is a rule that 

has to be honoured by its breach, in the hill districts particularly. 

Thus, when beating across the wind means that one has to rise 

and sink at an angle of 45 degrees every time, such a method 

has to give way. It also often happens when a fair breeze 

18 blowing that to start beating up wind near a boundary march 

means that every bird mil circle round and be carried by the 

wind out of bounds. Then the rule again breaks down. The 

object is to drive the birds that are not shot into ground to be 

beaten in the afternoon. This is best done by an up-wind 

beat of the zigzag order when the wind is light, and by a down* 

wind beat, starting from the windward march, when the wind 

is fairly high, but not so high as to carry the game over the 

leeward march. It usually happens that wind sinks about 

four o'clock in the afternoon, or before. If this happens,' it is 

a good plan to draw off and go round to begin again at the 

leeward side of the ground into which the morning birds have 

been driven. The majority of the Welsh moors are so flat that 

they can be beaten in any direction, like those of Caithness, 

but the Highland moors are as steep as the Welsh hills are 

before you reach the heather ground. After you are once up 

in Wales, the walking is easy in all directions. The Highland 

IdUs are very like those of Wales, but with this great difference, 

rises from the Scotch valleys are clothed with heather and 

the best grouse ground. In Wales this rise is grass and 

'Jem-clad sheep farms, and often takes half a day's work, 

leounting work as human energy, to surmount before shooting 

begins. For this reason Providence created the Welsh pony. 

The grouse have a very curious habit in the wet weather 
0t affecting the wettest and wildest parts of the moorland. 
Then, and only at that time, you may find them mostiy on the 
■at floe ground, where every foot of peat is a miniature island, 
md where there is no shelter whatever from the storm. This 
b probably because the grouse do not mind rain upon them» 
16 
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but do very much mind brushing the wet lieather with 
feathers. At such times grouse are generally wild, for th^ 
will not "squat" and hide, but run very much. Then fhey 
usually have very good scent, die dogs find and point them a 
long way, and dien draw on and on after them as the grouse 
run ahead. It is nevertheless just possible to get good shoot- 
ing by two guns going well ahead, very wide of the dogs, and 
coming back to meet the point It is the sun, not tiie wind or 
the wet, that makes grouse hide in the heather, and probaUy 
the reason is that they were originally an Arctic spedes, and 
can stand cold better than very hot sun. In support of this 
view it may be said that grouse disease seems to disappear in 
very cold weather, and moreover the red grouse are, in every- 
thing but fieather colouring and the white moult of winter, die 
same as the willow grouse— ^an obviously Arctic race. 

Amongst the methods of killing grouse that have almost 
died out are first " becking," second " kiting," third ** cartings' 
fourth shooting them upon the stooks» and a variety of other 
devices for which the gun was not used, such as snaring and 
netting. 

Some of these methods of shooting had a great deal to 
reconmiend them. First of all, ^ becking " is the art of hidii^ 
and the skill of calling the grouse in the early morning, when 
this proud bird, exulting in his superabundance of energy, 
rises into the air and crows defiance. He is quite ready for 
battle, although it may not be the breeding season ; for they 
''beck" in August, as the author has often seen and heard 
through an open window as he lay in bed waiting for the fiist 
breakfast-bell. The loss of '' becking " is the loss of an automatic 
destruction of the most unfit, namely the old cocks, wfaidi 
are the only birds that will accept the autumnal chalkoge, 
and come to make things hot for an unseen rival, whose 
unrecognised voice sounds as if he had no right there; 

" Kiting " has little to recommend it, except that it too is 
an automatic preservation of the hens. Th^ for the most 
part will not lie under the kite, but make off at its first 
appearance upon the horizon. The stronger and bolder cocks 
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seem to delay matters until the thing gets right above them, 
and Aen they too become scared, but dare not rise. Thus 
dicy get kicked up and shot when the dogs can find them, 
which b not alwa)rs. When they are up, they twist under 
tfie kite like a snipe, and are then more difficult to kill than 
by any other sporting method; for they not only have a 
snipe's twist, but about double their own usual pace, exhibiting 
what the falcon will show any day of the week — ^that when 
we tiiink birds in a drive are doing their level best they are 
in reality taking things easy. The writer has shot at driven 
grouse with a falcon in actual chase. The grouse was seen to 
be approaching some distance, perhaps 50 yards, before it 
crossed. There was no time to shoot in front, and upon 
turning round it was seen that both grouse and falcon were 
already out of range, but there was a high wind blowing 
at the time this happened on the " tops " at Farr, in Inverness- 



" grouse is a poaching trick, based upon the 
knowledge that the birds take very little notice of a cart, 
even when they will rise a quarter of a mile away from a man 
on foot The shooting is done from the cart 

Siooting grouse on the stooks has only this in its favour : 
it pleases the farmers. It is a butchery of those killed and 
a waste of many wounded. But to hide up and shoot grouse 
as they come into the oat*fields, whether uncut or in stook, 
'is good sport The birds do not usually travel as fast as in 
Igrouse driving, but they are quite as difficult, because they 
so unexpectedly and silently. To make the best work, it 
not do to trust to hiding behind a wall, or on the other 
of a stook, because the grouse are as likely to come from 
direction as the other. The best plan is to build a grouse 
with the oat stooks, in order that the shooter may straighten 
bis back ; for nobody is so expert as to be able to shoot well 
a crouching position, although kneeling is just possible, 
most uncomfortable. 
Another form of grouse shooting used to be called 
gruffing " in Yorkshire. It was common eveiywhere, although 
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it may not have a name elsewhere. The method was for a 
single gun to approach hillocks on the shady side and walk 
round them to the sunny side, when grouse that had long 
become too wild to approach openly would often lie and afford 
good easy marks by this method. This is only workable 
on nice sunny days, and only practicable as late as October 
and November between lo a.m. and 2 p.m. 

There is a wet-day method by which the author has killed 
a good many grouse. It is with a retriever to walk the roads 
that traverse the moors, or, better still, to ride a shooting pony 
along them. The wildest grouse will sometimes take no notice 
of a passenger along the well recognised roads, and they 
must be very unreasonable indeed if they mind a mounted 
man. Your retriever will find all the grouse on the windward 
side of the roads, and they will generally rise within shot 
Why they should afiect the roadsides in wet weather is not 
so easily explained, but probably it is that they prefer to sit 
on the roads themselves, where their feathers are not in contact 
with wet heather. If so, they just move off in time not to be 
seen by the coming traveller. 

It has been said that grouse lie better to a black-and-tan 
and to a red setter than to parti-coloured dogs in which white 
prevails. There is no truth in this in a general way. After 
white dogs have been used until grouse will no longer lie^ 
they will often lie to either a black-and-tan or a red dog, bat 
only for a da:y, and only a few of them for that short 
addition to the length of the dogging season. 

Possibly they take the black-and-tan for a collie, and tlie 
red dog for a fox. On one occasion the author saw grouse 
treat a red dog in a way extraordinary anywhere, except in 
the west and north of Scotland and in Ireland ; but this was 
in the Lowlands of Scotland, where the grouse wete wild by 
instinct The birds were seen to be standing up in front of the 
pointing Irishman and flicking their tails in his face, and even 
when the dog drew on they merely just kept their distance, 
still flicking their tails. There was not the slightest attempt 
at hiding. Probably this is the method they have wfaeir 
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approached by a fox ; it differs greatly from the behaviour of 
the average grouse before the man and the ordinary dog. 
Then crouching and creeping are characteristics of the 
race, unless they are of the wild sort, when standing up 
to look for an enemy is habitual, and flying upon sight is 
characteristic. 

[Since writing the foregoing remarks, Mr. Charles Christie, 
I of Strathdon Estate Office, has very kindly, with the assent 
of Sir Charles Forbes, made a search for the oft misquoted 
records of the Delnadamph bag of 1872. The bag was 7000 
[htrds, not brace, and 13 14 brace of these were killed over dogs 
five days by four guns, whose best effort resulted in 435 
The guns were Lord Dunmore, Lord Newport (now 
rd Bradford), Mr. George Forbes, and the late Sir Charles 
\J<Am Forbes. 

Sir Charles Forbes' Edinglassie moor jrielded 8081 birds 
[in 190a 

Probably the record bag over dogs was the 10,600 grouse 
led at Glenbuchat in 1872, where Mr. James W. Barclay 
[the owner) very kindly informs the author that driving was 
started until after that year, whereas the greater number 
killed by that plan at Delnadamph in 1872.] 



THE LATEST METHODS OF PRESER- 
VATION OF PARTRIDGES 

AT the present time there are in operation many more ways 
of preserving partridges than ever before. Indeed, the 
history of preserving these birds up to about i860 could hardly 
be written for lack of material. For some strange reason, at the 
period when stubbles were cut long (and the author has ^lot in 
them a foot high as lately as iS/o), and when partridges sat so 
close to the points of dogs that to all appearances they could 
have been easily exterminated, they nevertheless seemed to 
require no artificial assistance, and even no designed limitatioo 
of the reduction to the breeding stock. Perhaps it was that Ae 
close crouching of the birds in good covert was the natural 
method of assuring safety, and it may be that birds that could 
escape detection by the dogs could also escape it by the foxes and 
the vermin. 

The wilder the game is, and the more it runs, the more scent 
it gives out to denote its presence to dogs ; and with guns ahead, 
the birds that flush wild do not escape in driving, so that increase 
of wildness is not all in favour of the game even upon shooting 
days, and for the other 360 days of the year may possibly be 
against them, and in favour of the vermin that hunts by smelL 

Whether this protection by the wits assists birds on their 
nests at all, and if so, as much as the loss of scent does, is too 
wide a question to enter upon here. It is only necessary to 
remark upon that subject that partridge preservation is to be 
divided, broadly speaking, into two systems : first, that which 
protects birds against foxes ; second, that which is not called 
upon to add this heavy duty to the keeper's ordinary business. 
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Rooglily generalising, it is only in Norfolk and Suflfolk where 
the keepers are not troubled with the fox question, and conse- 
quently it is only there that partridges can be safely left alone 
to find their own salvation. But this system can go too 
fu even in those favoured counties, and naturally we find 
energetic shooters who try all round, declaring that Norfolk and 
Snflblk are " played out'' As a matter of fact, the very ease of 
pr es erva tion in those counties has done them a great deal of 
comparative injury, because, while they have been going back, 
cr at least standing still, other counties have been going ahead 
in a wonderful manner. Probably the progress made in 
Motdngfaamshire, Hampshire, Wiltshire, and Cambridgeshire is 
fu greater than anything done in the Eastern Counties, compared 
with what the respective stocks were in those districts twenty- 
fire ]rears ago. 

The first phenomenal partridge preservation and the first 
bfeak away from the system of letting birds preserve themselves 
occurred at Elvedon in the sixties of last century. Then large 
numbers of partridges were reared by hand on that estate, and at 
tile same time, or a little later, a great many people began to rear 
partridges by hand. One of these was Lord Ducie, in Oxford- 
ahiie. The plan adopted there was to exchange pheasants' eggs 
fer those of partridges with anyone who would bring the latter ; 
oonsequently, it may be said that Lord Ducie was one of the 
first men to prefer partridge shooting to covert shooting. Now, 
CO the contraiy, a very great many people set the partridge up 
as die first game bird, and his popularity is growing. 

But to return to the hand rearing of partridges : the difficulty 
of this business is twofold. First, it is generally believed that 
the birds must be fed with ants' eggs to make a success. Second, 
It is asserted that tame bred partridges ^ pack," and that without 
old birds to lead them these packs are likely to travel for miles 
and be lost to those to whom they belong. 

The first charge against hand rearing is not exactly true, 
because Lord Dude's keeper succeeded in rearing large quantities 
of partridges without the use of ants' eggs. The author as a boy 
and in an amateurish way reared birds about the same period, 
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but by the use of ants' eggs, and consequently that experience 
does not go for much, because there is no difficulty in the task 
where plenty of these insects are to be found to feed the birds 
entirely for the first six weeks. 

The trouble arises when there are some ants' eggs but not 
enough to go round, for this food has the effect of setting the 
young birds against everything else. Lord Dude's partridges 
were mainly fed upon meal of some kind, although the writer 
forgets what it was. Another precaution that was taken was to 
distribute the coops very widely along the sides of com-fidds, 
and there is no doubt that this plan obliged the birds to hunt 
for insect food at a much earlier age than if they had been kept 
upon ants' eggs. Unfortunately, the chicks will not eat the 
ants themselves ; otherwise the getting of ant-hills to cart to the 
birds would go three times as far as it does, for there are 
generally twice as many wingless ants as there are eggs to 
every nest 

The second charge against these tame birds is that they grow 
too wild in packs and fly right away, and this is a fact be3^ond 
all dispute. However, it has been said that cock partridges 
will sometimes take to young birds reared by hens, if the 
bachelor partridges are themselves penned in the neighbourhood 
when the little chicks are first carried from the sitting boxes to 
the coops. There appears here to be a possible future for hand 
rearing without its old disadvantage of packing. Probably 
most people will think that the cock partridge is better occupied 
in assisting his own proper mate to raise the very big coveys 
that are now manufactured by the joint efforts of birds and 
keepers. 

This partnership arrangement came about when the keeper 
at The Grange discovered how easy it was, with proper pre- 
cautions, to make up the nests of sitting partridges to 20 or 
more eggs. The result of this was that, although eggs had for 
many years been changed during the laying period, to effect 
cross breeding, it now became possible to employ the partridges 
themselves to do the work of foster-mothers — a vocation that 
farmyard hens had only half performed hitherto, and done their 
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part badly. All destroyed nests, as well as those that looked 
likely to be destroyed, could now have their eggs hatched 
without the intervention of those fowls that always want to 
start laying again just as they are most desired to keep their 
foster game chicks from ** sowing wild oats." 

Obviously The Grange plan would not have been of much 
use had not a very careful record been kept of when each bird 
b^;an to sit ; for it was necessary that eggs added after the laying 
season should only be those in precisely the same advanced 
state of incubation as those already in the nest Someone has 
said that the cock bird goes off with the first chicks hatched, 
and leaves the hen to manage the other eggs ; but this is not so, 
and if added eggs are twenty-four hours behind the others they 
will generally be left unhatched in the nest. 

Probably all the great partridge estates have advanced as 
far as this. It marks the time at Holkham in the north of 
Norfolk as well as Orwell Park in the south of Suffolk. But 
although these two estates are hard to beat in the matter of big 
days, the partridge )deld is not the highest per acre on either of 
these celebrated estates, and never has been. At Holkham 
about 8000 birds on 12,000 acres is the most that has been done. 
At Orwell 6000 birds upon 18,000 acres is not r^arded as 
bad. Both of these estates are considered the best possible land 
, for partridges, and both of them have also the advantage that 
foxes are particularly scarce in the districts of Norfolk and 
SufTolk. No Hungarian birds have ever been used at Holkham, 
although ^gs are exchanged for fresh blood. At Orwell this 
naethod is also practised, and as many as 1000 eggs in a season 
have been obtained from Cumberland and Hampshire, by 
exchange with Sir R. Graham and Lord Ashburton. Nests are 
made up to 20 eggs at Orwell, and occasionally ^gs are placed 
under hens until hatched, when the young birds are given to 
old partridges on the point of hatching out. But here the 
appearance of the old sitting birds is relied upon to indicate 
when that time comes. Thus, when two partridges are seen 
sitting on the same nest, it is taken for granted that the egg- 
chipping stage has been reached. 
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Holkham has been the most famous partridge estate for a 
century, but much of this fame is owing to the fact that it is 
a very lai^e estate, naturally well suited for game, and especi- 
ally for partridges. Besides this, it was one of the first upon 
which partridge driving was practised, and this method seems 
to have raised the stock by double. At the same time, the 
system of only using the same beat once in the season limits 
the kill enormously. 

This estate has beaten all previous records for a single 
day's shooting by a bag of 167 1 birds in 1905. Naturally the 
thought at once occurs that the Holkham tmut be the best 
system ; but vdien we understand that this beat is made upon 
2000 acres in 20 drives to 8 guns, and that this is the total 
season's bag of the very best beat in the very best partridge 
land in England, and remember also that on 8000 acres of 
the best land only 4749 birds were bagged as the whole season's 
work, but all in four days, the question arises. What would 
Holkham do in the season if it were subjected to the most 
modem methods of preservation ? 

Another splendid estate for game, and one similar to 
Holkham in size and dryness of land, is Euston. The Duke 
of Grafton has in a letter to the Times repudiated the idea that 
partridges are preserved at Euston by the plan adopted theit 
for pheasants. On the contrary, the partridge preserving at 
Euston has been of the same character as elsewhere in Norfolk 
and Suflfolk. The ill-named ^ Euston plan " was not wanted there 
for partridges, and was applied only to pheasants, and to them 
not as has been very often described. The great diflerenoe 
between the Euston pheasant system and the latest method 
with partridges, erroneously described and applied to Euston, 
is that in the case of pheasants at Euston the birds are not 
kept sitting on sham or bad eggs while their own are betfig 
incubated. They are, according to the Duke's letter, alk>wed 
to sit on their own q[gs, and when the latter are chipping thqr 
are given more eg^ in the same forward condition — such eggs 
as have been picked up out of destroyed nests. 

The system that is not employed at Euston, then, citber 
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far partridges or pheasants, is that in which the period of 
: incubating is shortened for the wild bird by picking up all her 
^gs as laid and incubating them under barndoor poultry. 

By this latter plan the period of incubation of any in- 
dividual bird can be pretty nearly what the keeper wishes it 
to be, and its length will greatly depend upon the number 
of foxes, the nature of the soil, and the situation of the 
ocsts. The success of this system on Mr. Pearson Gregory's 
property in the great fox-hunting county of Lincolnshire was 
perhaps the origin of ill-naming the plan after Euston, and 
came about because of Mn Pearson Gr^ory's tenancy of 
Boston. 

That the minor assistance should have enabled 6000 wild 

pheasants to be killed at Euston per annum is sufficiently 

leoaarkable, and is a fact due to the objection of the Duke 

. of Grafton to hand rearing, and to the initiative of the clever 

Boston keeper, who found a middle course that turned out 

even better than hand rearing. But in the absence of foxes, 

as Lord Granby has remarked, the soil breeds game at Euston, 

and it is not to be supposed that the same system would suffice 

etifaer upon a clay soil where rain could drown out the nests or 

iriiere foxes abound. For such districts the essence of the new 

plan is the shortening of the incubating period, or the '' clear " 

'egg system. The dear eggs used are necessarily, and un- 

ebjectionably, pheasants* eggs, as those of partridges should 

i not exist, and when they do exist are discovered too late to be 

of any use for that season. 

It was probably in the Newmarket district of Cambridge- 
diiie where the system of the short incubation period for 
partridges was first put into practice ; for, as has been observed, 
tfiere is no such great need of it in the sandy soils of Norfolk 
and Suffolk, which drain themselves, and besides have not to 
eontend with foxes. Possibly Stetchworth was one of the first, 
if not the actual first, estate where it became a recognised 
practice to take eggs and keep the birds sitting upon clear 
pheasants' egg^ until a number of 25 partridges' ^gs were 
chipped and ready to place under the sitting bird, which might 
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have been sitting but ten days instead of the usual twenty-four. 
On various occasions this plan has been described as if it were 
new, and an emergency plan, at Stetchworth in 1905 ; but that 
is by no means the case, as it is the plan by which the most 
hostile forces of nature in the shape of bad seasons have been 
rendered comparatively harmless. Any plan that permits 
bags of about 500 birds and upwards per day to be made for 
many days, and in spite of such seasons as the last five, three 
of which were wet and the fourth and fifth bad with thunder- 
storms, must be wonderful. 

Not content with the short incubation system, Lord 
EUesmere has tried every other at Stetchworth. Hungarian 
partridges in small quantities have been attempted, and also 
the French system of preservation by pairing birds in pens. 
When the author last heard about the latter system, the results 
were not to be compared for a moment with those of the real 
wild birds assisted by the short incubation plan. 

Another place where all the systems have been tried (except 
the French, as far as is known to the writer) is Rushmore, in 
Wilts, where Mr. Glen Kidston has achieved a revolution in 
partridge preservation and vermin killing. He is a believer 
in making it the keeper's business to keep down rats, and as a 
matter of fact that is another lesson that Norfolk and Suffolk 
might learn from less naturally favoured counties. Where this 
business is left to the farmers it is not properly done. As the 
keepers have killed nearly 5000 rats in a season at Rushmore, it 
goes without saying how the partridges' eggs would have fared 
had these horrible creatures been left to raid upon them. Un- 
questionably the greatest service that keepers can ever do to 
farmers is to keep down rats. Hand rearing and Hungarian 
eggs have been lai^ely employed at Rushmore, where there 
are plenty of ants' eg^s for all comers, and plenty of space in 
which to distribute the partridge coops in turnip-fields, and it 
is said not close enough together to make ** packing " a thix% 
to be feared. 

The principle that numbers bring disease is not feared at 
Rushmore, for although as many as 1200 hand-reared birds 
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were lost in a few days in 19049 the next season saw better 
ftsults than ever. 

The Duke of Portland has converted his Welbeck property 
of light limestone subsoil into a great partridge district, and 
has employed large quantities of Hungarian birds to effect 
the change, having turned out as many as 1200 birds 
at one time. Like Rushmore, the Duke's property is not well 
watered, and there is no doubt whatever that running or 
stagnant water is not necessary to young partridges when at 
large. At any rate, there are a number of very fine partridge 
estates on which it would be quite impossible for the birds to 
drink, except the dew, until they were able to delight in flights 
of three-parts of a mile. At Moulton Paddocks, near New- 
market, Mr. F. E. R. Fryer, who is as admirable as a preserver 
as he is as a shot, supplies pans of water in his fields for the 
partridges. He adjoins those great shootings of Chippenham 
and Cheveley, and as he has scored nearly i^ birds to the 
acre, or 700 birds on 500 acres in the year, his management 
must be beyond reproach. That is more than twice as many 
birds per acre as at Lord Leicester's fine place, Holkham ; but 
then with such neighbours as Mr. Fryer has, it is a less difficult 
I task to keep a very high stock on a small than upon a large 
{place. 

In Oxfordshire, Mr. J. F. Mason, of Eynsham Hall, has 
{reverted to the system that his neighbour Lord Ducie practised 
in the Chipping Norton district in the sixties of last century. 
That is, he breeds large quantities of partridges by hand ; but 
jtfae wet destroyed his chances in 1905. 

In Scotland, Sir John Gladstone has had admirable success 

ith Hungarian eggs, and Sir William Gordon Gumming has 

the French system on a larger scale than most people. 

it Stetchworth the partridge keepers have no pheasant rearing 

do; and of course this is the case where there are no 

Its reared by hand, as at Euston in Suffolk and 

[oningham in Norfolk. At the latter place, Mr. Fellowes, 

Minister of Agriculture and a great farmer, makes his 

tte of 4500 acres )aeld nearly 3000 partridges, and also 
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1 200 wild bred pheasants. In the New Forest, Lord Montague 
manages to kill about 4000 more pheasants than he rears bjr 
hand, and there is no doubt that the latest phase of pre- 
servation is directly opposite to that of ten and fifteen years 
ago, when the keepers did everything possible for the pheasants 
and practically nothing for the partridges. 

Crosses with the Mongolian pheasants have been tried in 
many places, and they are everywhere reported easy to rear,^ 
some people have said as easy as chickens, — but they have not 
been tried, as far as is known to the author, in the wild state, 
and whether the ease of rearing by hand will be confirmed in 
that state of nature will make very much difference to the 
future of pheasant preserving. On the other hand, several 
people have reported that the cross-bred Mongolian birds 
drive away the common birds from the food, and for this 
reason they will not be continued in at least one quarter. At 
the same time, they are said to fly higher than the birds we 
have already, but that again is not much of a recommendation, 
since our pheasants can be made to fly high enough by judicious 
handling, and no pheasants will fly high unless circumstances 
compel them to do so. 

The author believes that the map system of partridge pre* 
servation was originated by Marlow, the keeper at The Grange, 
in Hampshire, and it is entirely due to this plan that die 
Euston system with the pheasants, and the short incubation 
system with partridges, as practised at Stetchwortfa, was made 
possible. The map is an important item in the organisation of 
preservation on this last-named estate, where, amongst odier 
^gs that are carried out to partridges sitting on unfertile 
pheasants' ^gs, are a number of chipped Hungarian partridges' 
^gs. This plan of mixing the Hungarian eggs with those of 
the home birds is the best and surest way of effecting a cross 
of blood in the following year. 

It would not be wise to compare Stetchwortfa bags with 
those of Holkham, because the conditions are so different 
At the former a day consists of a dozen drives, at the latter 
of about 22, or that was the number when the record 4749 in 
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four days was made. Then Lord Leicester and Lord Coke 
appear to select guns for their deadliness, whereas Lord 
EUesmere generally has a family party. Besides this, probably 
few people would consider the soil of The Six Mile Bottom 
district, which is the adjoining shooting to Lord EUesmere's 
Stetchworth property, to be equal to that of Norfolk and Suffolk 
as natural game country. At any rate, even in the 190S dry 
year> a great many partridges were driven off their nests by 
a three days' rain and deserted, some of them entirely, others 
only for a few days. Here the system was equal to the occasion, 
for those that came back to the clear pheasants' eggs were given 
chipped partridges' eggs to go off with, and those that did not 
had only deserted bad pheasants' eggs in some cases, and when 
ft was otherwise the keepers were there to save the situation, 
for the nests and their low situations were indicated on the 
map. 

It has been shown above that even hand rearing cannot 
be relied upon, as in Oxfordshire, to save the situation in spite 
of adverse elements; but the latest phase of partridge pre- 
serving is a combination of three methods — namely, ist, the 
introduction of Hungarians; and, the French system; and 
3rd, artificial incubation. It has often been affirmed that the 
French system has failed badly in this country, but probably 
tiiat is entirely due to want of carefulness in matters of the 
smallest detail. At any rate, Sir William Gordon Gumming 
makes each penned pair of Hungarians produce an average 
oi 19 young. This is so remarkable and so satisfactory 
tfiat it must be related in detail. In the first place, the 
matrimonial relations are never forced, but those birds that 
have refused to mate in the big pens where they have been 
since November are turned loose. The affections of the 
o th ers having been under observation, each pair is removed 
to a circular pen of 27 feet diameter. It has been observed 
that when a hen bird dies the cock will generally take on 
duties. The success obtained by this method of only 
years' standing is already quite wonderful, and the 
of 1905 resulted in doubling the bags, and also in a 
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much larger breeding stock being left. Sir William Gordon 
Gumming believes that given good weather the bag will again 
be doubled, so that there is reason to believe that there is, after 
all, no ** best " about the new systems, but that a combination 
of all may be better than any. Sir William Gumming adds that 
after doubling his bag two years in succession he has left in 
the second more birds to breed than he usually commences 
the shooting season with. 

The following are explanatory letters from Sir W. Gordon 
Gumming and his keeper : — 

" Altyre, Forres, N.B. 
«2& 1.06 

" Dear Sir, — I have adopted what is called the * French 
system * of partridge rearing for the last two years. Formerly 
I used to buy 20 couple of Hungarians and turn them loose at 
different parts of my estate. I could see no appreciable 
difference in the result I have now built a pen, 40 by 60 
yards, into which I turn 60 couple Hungarians male and female 
in equal (?) proportions about the middle of November. A 
man is told off to feed and look after them. The birds are 
' brailed ' before being put in — ue., a small specially constructed 
strap confines some of the upper wings — ^sufficient to prevent 
flight. The pen is supplied with gravel, bushes, water, etc., turfed 
3 feet all round, and plentifully trapped outside. Rats and cats 
are to be dreaded. About the pairing-time the man in charge 
is constantly on the watch for any couple who appear to be 
inclined to matrimony — ^it is a mistake to think that any two 
birds will marry, they are extremely particular on the point, 
and many remain celibates altogether. Any amorous couple 
is quietly herded into one of two pens which are in the 
enclosure, and at once transferred to a separate establishment, 
where are some 30 small circular pens, about 27 feet in 
diameter, and there they reside till eggs result. The first lot 
of eggs is usually transferred to a hen ; the next batch is 
looked after by the partridges themselves ; occasionally a hen 
dies, when the cock will nearly always take up her duties. Any 
birds that refuse to pair are simply turned out I calculate we 
averaged 19 young birds to every couple so treated last season. 
I commenced serious shooting late in September, and more 
than doubled my bag of last season, leaving on November 10, 
1905, a larger stock of birds at expiration of the shooting 
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season than I have usually commenced with. Of course we 
aie largely dependent on fine weather at the time of hatching, 
and have been very lucky the last two years. If the fortune 
continues this year, I expect to nearly double my bag of last 
year. I have probably given you some information of which 
you are already quite aware. If I have neglected any point, 
I shall be glad to write you further; or if you would like to 
communicate with Mr. Bell, Gordonstoun, Elgin, N.B., my head 
keeper, he would doubtless be able to maike clear certain points 
that do not strike me at present. I may mention that I have 
taken almost entirely to driving birds — a system rarely, if ever, 
adopted on many estates elsewhere in the neighbourhood 
hitherto, and with marked success within a sporting view, and 
as r^;ards result of the day. But we have much to learn in 
this respect, and I think a little more experience would have 
heen beneficial in many ways. 

^ My Hungarians are supplied by Major C. Ker Fox, and 
liave always turned up in good condition ; any found dead or 
weakly on arrival, he readily replaces. I have shot Hungarian 
^xrds in their own country, and never thought I could detect 
any difference between them and our own: last year's batch, 
however, were much redder in colour than any I have previously 
ieen. — ^Yours very faithfully, 

« (Signed) W. Gordon Gumming " 

" Gordonstoun, Elgin 
" Sept. 2gthy 1906 
" G. T. Teasdale-Buckell, Esq. 

** Sir, — ^As regards our method of increasing partridges, 
|I will try and explain, and answer your questions as well as I 
I have no hesitation in saying to get up a large stock 

system is the best. I say this after many years' experience 
ith partridges. 

I. Do I pick up first-laid eggs? No, unless she lays 
JMre than 24, then I reserve them for another nest ; sometimes 
iallow them 26, not more. 

r "2. Yes, she would lay again; but I believe strongly in 
Urly chicks. [This is an answer to a question as to whether 
the hen would lay again after beginning to sit — The Author.] 
! •* 3. I don't take them gradually, or at any time, unless they 
^Y 30 ^ APi ^ ^^y sometimes do ; then I take them after they 
jbive laid 24, or not until they sit or brood. 

*% Our success this season (1906) is almost 19 to the brood. 

17 
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^5.1 have not tried an unpaired cock partridge to take 
chicks, but I think he will, as the ones I tried had lost their 
partners long before I tried them : this was always successful 

"6. How to obtain the average turn-out of chicks. Some 
birds lay more than they are able to hatch ; these eggs are given 
to barndoor fowls along with other eggs that are laid outside, 
by wild birds, on roadsides and dangerous places : these eggs 
are given to the fowls only on the days that the partridges in the 
pens start to broody so tihat they hatch out at the same time. 
Say one hen broods June ist, you can make her up in the way 
I have stated by setting 4 or 6 eggs on the same date under 
a fowl, according to the number (as you like) the partridge 
has. You can put more egg^s in below fowl next day, if 3 or 4 
partridges have then brooded. This is the great advantage: 
there is no waste of eggs on a partridge estate. I could turn 
out 30 chicks to the brood, only I think 18 or 20 quite sufficient 
Without outside help at all, with ^gs that are over-laid in 
pens, the coveys will easily run from 16 to 18 to a brood. This 
is not a hay-growing place, but if any nests were going to be 
spoiled by the cutting of hay they can all be put to account by 
this system. 

"In wet weather you can turn out chicks on dry ground. 

''On large estates I would give each keeper 10 or 12 penf 
for the paired birds; this would give them an interest, and 
greatly help their show on shooting days. 

'' Sir William must have grasped a wrong idea about me takin| 
away her [partridge's] first consignment of eggs. I interfere a 
little as possible with them and their nests at that time. T< 
take away their first eggs would throw them too late; thi 
would mean probably three weeks later, or thereabouts. 

" When I said I have had a large experience with partridge 
I did not mean in this system, but I have always be^n amonj 
partridges and have seen lots of plans tried, but I am convince 
this is the best — I remain, sir, your obedient servant, 

"(Signed) ROBERT Bell" 

One word must be added to the above letters : it is not saf 
to rely on imported Hungarian, and home produced, partridge 
eggs hatching in the same number of days ; the former will ofte 
take the longer. 



PARTRIDGE BAGS AND DRIVING 

IN the foregoing chapter it has been shown to what point 
the greatest bag of partridges in a day has arrived in 
England. But more than double the number of these birds 
has been killed in one day in Bohemia. The biggest bag 
there has been 4000 in one day. The method of preserving 
adopted there is to make an outlying estate serve as an 
assistance to an inner preserved portion. But it is not, as has 
been thought, to catch up birds and bring them in for a day's 
shooting, as was done by Baron Hirsch in Hungary. The 
birds may be caught up and brought in to breed, or the eggs 
ftom outlying ground may be brought in to fill up nests. In 
dther case that is merely the English plan ; but the author is 
assured that where the biggest bags are made no removal of 
coveys in the shooting season has occurred. The birds are fed 
In the winter, and herein lies the principal difference between 
our own and the Continental system of preservation. The 
snow there lies for weeks, and to keep the birds alive wheat is 
given to them; but the Hungarian and Bohemian preserves 
conclusively upset one notion that has got firm hold in this 
country. They beat us very easily in partridge productive- 
ness, and they do it without driving. Of course Baron Hirsch's 
ik big bags were made by driving, but his was a system foreign 
to the country, and has been fairly beaten by different methods 
that are generally employed. The big bags are mostly made 
by a system of walking up the partridges in the corn. The 
author, then, is constrained to look for other than driving 
reasons for the increase of partridges, and he wholly agrees 
Mr. Charles Alington in saying that the reason driving 
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increases partridges is because preservers who drive the birds 
are not satisfied with the stocks of partridges that previously 
did satisfy them. They cannot have any shooting at all unless 
there are enough birds to give a day to half a dozen friends ; 
whereas before one covey gave sport, and would be followed 
all day by a couple of guns, until only its remnant was left to 
stock a farm or an estate. The author also agrees with Mr. 
Alington in saying that it is not because old birds are killed 
by driving that this system succeeds. Even where driving is 
practised, the keepers on some estates net the birds after the 
shooting season in order to break the necks of the old codes 
and let off the young birds, which is quite enough proof that 
driving is not an automatic selection of old cocks. The latter 
should be killed, for the reason, that they occupy for themselves 
five or ten times the ground that will satisfy a young pair of 
birds. On one of these netting expeditions, Coggins, the 
clever head keeper at Acton Re}mold, caught a woodcock, so 
that even a night bird may make a mistake in its most wakeful 
hours. 

Mr. Alington described how one pair of very old partridges 
took sole possession of a fence and made* their nest, which, by 
him, old birds are supposed to make earlier than young ones. 
He had these two birds destroyed, and then there were ten 
nests made in that fence. This partridge shooter also believes 
that no partridge lays before 10.30 a.m., and that she lays 
every day, and an hour or so later in the day with every eqg 
Probably this is not a fixed rule. It would involve a midnight 
e^, or a day missed, when there was a full nest to be laid. 

Then it has been said that it is the ^ packing," after driving, 
that does the good, of course by initiating cross breeding; but 
for forty years at least gamekeepers have been changing eggs 
from nest to nest and from estate to estate, so that packing 
would be merely re-mixing those that had already been 
separated by the gamekeepers. 

The greatest assistance given by driving is probably the 
greater freedom from wounds of the driven bird. The old bad 
days, when we killed all the birds that would lie, and shot at 
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aD the others, were bad, because there was no other way of 
getting a bag of wild birds ; but probably if nobody had ever 
tried to do so there would have been plenty of partridges. In 
other words, it was bad shooting that destroyed the stock. But 
more than this, partridge driving is liked ; it has caused much 
greater attention to be paid to the partridge than ever before, 
because it is so much better sport than turnip-trotting, and so 
much more bag-filling than shooting over the majority of show- 
bred or show-dog crossed pointers and setters. It takes a 
very good dog indeed to please in a turnip-field and to render 
it unnecessary to form line to beat up the partridges. Besides 
that, driving is a social amusement, whereas shooting over dogs 
is only good when there are but two guns or less. The 
popularity of the big day extends to beaters, farm hands, and 
iarmers, whereas for the old method these people were merely 
tolerated. Toleration did not assist preserving; popularity 
does so. 

Although a swerving covey of English birds will present 
a task fit for a king, there are very many very easy driven 
Urds, including the majority of straight-coming Frenchmen. 
'Besides this, the position of the shooter makes them easy or 
difficult as the case may be. Put too close under a high fence, 
Ibe birds are difficult; put farther back, they swerve, or turn 
Ifaack over the beaters. When standing up to quite low fences, 
[fhe chances are very easy, and when the sun is in one's eyes 
ilhey are too difficult for sport. The most beautiful shooting 
is when some birds come over, and some between, a row of 
Ugh elm trees such as one frequently sees in the Midlands, 
imt less often in the Eastern Counties. 

There is no more beautiful sport than shooting partridges 
good dogs, and it is easy to get them good enough for 
work in wild country, where they are almost exclusively 
Employed, but it takes brains as well as nose and pace for a 
to be a help to the two guns in turnips a couple of feet 
, and such as contain a hundred thrushes, blackbirds, leverets, 
Mbbits, and pheasant poults to every covey of partridges. It is 
that if shooters in line, for sentimental reasons, have a 
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pointer running loose^ they may call it shooting over dc^, and 
any sort of animal will do for that, even if he is a dc^ show 
Champion ; but that is not what the author means by shooting 
over dogs. 

If you have a line of guns to tread up the game, dogs are 
superfluous. If you have dogs that can find everything, then 
a line of beaters is superfluous, and besides in the vray, too, for 
it makes birds wfld. 

Noise is often said to make partridges wild, but this is only 
partially true. Noise in any one direction, such as talldng, 
generally makes them fly, but any noises heard from all 
directions simultaneously makes them lie like stones. 

No country is so difficult to drive as one with small fields and 
high hedges, especially if it b also hilly. It is almost im- 
possible to make the partridges know that there is a line of 
beaters outside of their own little field, and they are very likely 
to go out at the flanks and swing back behind the beaters in 
the next field. 

That the fox is the worst partridge poacher in the nesting 
season is not questioned by those who know; but the plan 
described in the previous chapter is a very good and the only 
way of securing many partridges in a fox country. Neverthe- 
less, this plan has been written down in the press, obviously by 
interested people, who appear in all sorts of disguises in the 
interests of game-food makers, who are aware that if the 
Euston plan of pheasant preserving and the Stetchworth plan 
of partridge preserving were to be commonly practised, it would 
be all over with game-food manufacturers. The author first 
described the Stetchworth plan some time before Mr. Alington's 
book appeared, in which he related Mr. Pearson Greg(xfs 
wonderful success with partridges in the middle of the Belvoir 
country, where foxes abound. In place of this safeguard against 
foxes, futile attempts have put forward evil-smelling mixtures 
to protect the nests ; but, as Mr. Alington and Mr. Holland 
Hibbert have shown, when foxes take one doctored nest they 
then hunt /or the smell, and in the experience of Mr. Alington 
the mixture was successful the first year, but in the next all 
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the dressed nests were taken and the others left. That a large 
number of keepers may approve of evil-smell systems, and 
disapprove of the Stetchworth partridge, and the Euston 
pheasant, systems, has no weight with those who know that 
there are wheels within wheels, which can be specified if 



That there are smells which destroy or negative others, the 
author is sure, but he has no belief in drowning one by the 
strength of another. No retriever can find a dead bird if a 
man stands close to leeward of the latter and to windward of 
the dog's nose. Out of politeness to our race, we may consider 
this negatives the partridge scent and does not merely drown 
it, but then the deer do not support that view, and can smell 
a man much farther off than a foxhound can smell a fox. The 
question arises, What is a strong smell to a fox, a dog, or a 
deer? 

A gamekeeper can (because he has done it at Harlaxton, 
in Lincolnshire) look afler 1500 acres of partridge ground 
and get hatched off by the Stetchworth plan 1200 eggs, 
and do it single-handed, so that the expense that the interested 
critics of this system talk of does not exist. 

The fox has just been condemned as a poacher, but all 
the same he is a great friend of partridge preservers, if they 
would only look ahead. The fox is the only influence in this 
country that prevents half of it becoming poultry runs. He 
takes his toll, and deserves it Land will not afford more than 
a certain amount of insect life, and young partridges cannot 
live without it If it were not for the foxes, nearly every farm 
and field would be a chicken run, and consequently wild bred 
partridges would be impossible. 

On the other hand, if it were not for the game preserver, 
hunting would also be impossible in provincial countries and 
where money is scarce. No foxes could live if the fields were 
devoted to poultry. The farmer's charges in the absence of 
game would cause three-parts of the hunts to be abandoned 
in face of enormous poultry bills. Half the quarrelling over 
game and foxes is exaggerated in the telling, and the rest is 
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caused by a misunderstanding of mutual interests. Outside 
the Shires, and perhaps Cheshire and Warwickshire, hunting 
could not exist without the game preserver ; and outside East 
Anglia and the grouse moors game could not exist without 
foxes, more especially partridges could not, at least not for 
long. 

It is quite a mistake to suppose that grey partridges are 
interfered with by the red 1^^; of course, where dogs are 
used, red legs are not a blessing, but everywhere else they 
appear to greatly increase the sport The two varieties often 
nest side by side, but the grey partridge cock would not 
tolerate any such proximity from his own species, so that the 
simplest plan of making two partridges grow on one acre is 
to have both sorts. 

Straying away, in the winter and the spring, from cold or 
high ground, is a g^eat and objectionable habit of partridges. 
On some estates nothing seems able to prevent it In such 
cases the French penning system described in the previous 
chapter seems to be made on purpose. 

The driving of partridges in flat country is very much more 
easy than grouse driving, on account of the hedges. They 
hide the beaters and the guns from view as both go to their 
places for short drives. But these same hedges often prevent 
proper flanking for long drives, and there are a thousand 
pitfalls ready for the inexperienced driver of partridges to 
fall into. Of course the chief factor in all driving plans is the 
wind, if there is any. Success generally comes to those whose 
minds and plans are the most flexible ; for a plan that would 
be best one day would almost certainly be the worst upon 
another. 

In a short chapter on partridges in general it would be 
obviously impossible to go into the minute details of driving, 
or to specify as many of the pitfalls as have come to the 
author's notice. Broad principles briefly stated are all he has 
space for, and really almost everything else alters with the 
locality. First it is necessary to drive the birds with a view 
to their concentration. That is to say, every drive should be 
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ananged in such a manner as to make the next drive to it as 
perfect as possible. The guns, then, will be posted where they 
can do least harm to the next drive — not necessarily where 
they can do most execution in the one under consideration. 
Consequently, the choice of stands for any one drive must be 
regulated by the distance the birds at the particular time of 
year are likely to fly after passing and being scared by the 
line of guns. This distance will grow longer each week of 
the shooting season. In September birds that would be likely 
to drop in roots three fields behind the guns, might easily go 
six, seven, or eight fields in November. 

It is impossible to drive partridges very far directly up wind, 
and it is almost impossible to turn them very much when going 
fast and high down wind. Roots are even more important to 
big driving bags than they are to "walking up." At least, 
without roots most of the birds will come together, and shoot- 
ing will be quickly over in each drive, whereas, when partridges 
can be first driven into a turnip-field, and secondly induced to 
mn, they then become scattered, rise in small lots, and give 
shooters and loaders a chance. 

The nearer the guns can be placed to the rise of the 
partridges, the less distant the latter will fly. In a high fenced 
country noise is often essential to prevent the birds in one 
field going back over the heads of beaters in the next The 
partridges generally decide where they are going before rising, 
or as soon as they are up, and consequently the flanks of 
your line or semicircle of beaters will be useless unless the 
birds know of them either before they rise or the instant they 
are on the wing. 

Another point to be considered is, that partridges will not 
drive backwards and forwards over the same fence many times, 
and if it can be done, a fresh one should be lined for every 
drive. Often the nature of the ground and the disposition of 
the hedges will not admit of this. Ideal driving possibly 
only exists in the imagination, but if it can be arranged 
that for every drive there is a turnip-field to drive out of 
to the guns, and another to drive into at the dbtance 
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of the birds' flight behind the guns, then particularly heavy 
killing ought to be possible in proportion to numbers of 
partridges present 

When diere is no great amount of wind, backwards and 
forwards drives, with the guns shifted up or down the fence 
slightly each time, are very deadly with two sets of beaters. 
With one set only, on the contrary, the plan of taking the 
birds all round the beat in four or more drives, according to 
its size, is a good one, because it prevents either beaters or 
"guns" having long waits or unequal distances to walk. 
Excellent driving results have been obtained on an estate as 
small as 500 acres, but this would not be possible without big 
root fields. 

The best sanctuaries for partridges, and those of greatest 
assistance to driving, are newly planted larch and fir coverts. 
Where estate planting is wanted, then by extending it over 
a series of years, instead of doing it all at once, it adds to the 
encouragement and to safe nesting-ground of partridges and 
pheasants too, but the necessity of wire fencing it against 
rabbits renders it of no use for ground game, which is all the 
better for both its true purposes. In a grass country partridges 
will remain and breed wonderfully well if about 5 acres of 
wheat are cultivated to every 200 acres of grass land. On 
just such land the author has killed two-thirds of a bird to 
the acre within twelve miles of Charing Cross on the north 
side. 

Some of the Hungarian and Bohemian bags have been 
as follows: — In 10 days' shooting 10 guns killed 10,000 
partridges at Tot-Megyer, in Hungary, and the same season 
the first five of the ten days yielded 7020 partridges. This 
was on the estate of Count Karolyi. No birds were brought 
in from elsewhere, and the method adopted was walking up. 
But it was in Bohemia, at Prince Auersperg's place, where 
4000 birds were killed in one day, which leaves Baron Hirsch's. 
records, and all those of England, in the shade. 



VARIETIES AND SPECIES OF THE 

PHEASANT 

THERE are 21 so-called species of the true pheasant Of 
these, 17 are only varieties, with practically no 
difierences except in colour and size. Naturalists are not con- 
sistent in their classifications. If the 17 pheasants that include 
the common and the ring-necked variety are species, then 
all our fancy pigeons are species also, just as our numberless 
varieties of dogs are. The pouter and the fantail pigeons 
have more differences by far than any of these 17 kinds of 
pheasants, and the St. Bernard and the Japanese spaniel and 
Italian greyhound would all have been received as new 
species had their discoverers been naturalists. Indeed, the St. 
Bernard has structural differences from the others about which 
in any other class of animal naturalists would not hesitate for 
a moment They would make a species of him for his extra 
toe — ^that is, for his double dew claw. But it does not in the 
least matter whether differences are marked in the index to 
nature as species or as varieties, since the former term has 
lost its original meaning, and no longer suggests a specific act 
of creation in the origin of things. 

What matters is that the 17 varieties of pheasants are 
supposed to be capable of breeding together fertile offspring, 
no matter how they are mixed up. 

But although crossing always increases size in the first few 
generations, and notwithstanding that every first cross amongst 
these 17 varieties of pheasants has been glorified in description, 
it is not to be expected that the cross breds maintain their 
glory in later generations. Unfortunately, they do not revert 
to one type or the other, but set up intermediate coloration. 

887 
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There is no reason to suppose that the cock pheasant dif!ers 
very much from the hen In the pigments within the feathers. 
The difference we observe is one of disposition of those 
pigments. In the hen the reds, the greens, the gold and 
purples are mixed; in the cock they are separated. In the 
17 varieties of pheasants there are to be found cock birds 
which at every point of the feathering have the complementaxy 
colour to that which is in the same position in some other 
species. Even the dark edging of the feathers is in some races 
green and in the others purple. The backs are in some green, 
in others red ; the breasts in some species golden, and in 
others green. One cannot object to the introduction of any 
of these 17 species so long as they are kept distinct But we 
do not want our pheasants to look as variegated as a race of 
mongrels. The Mongolian pheasant is said to be more hardy 
than our own cross bred, and in that case it would probably 
suit us better as a bird of the coverts, but it drives away the 
other birds from the food, which is a good reason as well as 
its white wing coverts for not wishing to have it mixed widi 
the home stock. 

For some time it was believed that the Reeves pheasant 
would not produce fertile offspring from any of the 17 sorts 
typical of the common pheasant, but that is probably a 
mistake. Nevertheless, if it is true that the hybrids breed in the 
third season, any such deferred productiveness would not be 
likely to have the smallest effect on our pheasant stock, and 
consequently the Reeves pheasant can safely be turned out 
in the coverts without fear of changing the character of our 
good sporting birds. The same is true of the copper pheasant, 
which, in nature and Japan, exists side by side with the green- 
breasted versicolor, and does not inter-breed with it As 
the versicolor breeds freely with our birds, and is but a 
variety in fact and only a species by courtesy of naturalists 
to each other, it is pretty certain that this copper pheasant, 
like the Reeves pheasant, can be safely turned loose in our 
coverts. But the Reeves pheasant is a great runner, and it 
is said that when he once does get started upon the wing he 
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is apt not to recognise the boundary fence, and may go 20 mile$ 
on end* If this is not an exaggeration, and probably it is, the 
Reeves pheasant would be a most objectionable bird. But in 
wild countries like Wales and Scotland, where there are hills 
and hill coverts, there seems to be no doubt that the Reeves 
would beat the English bird, not only in hardihood and self- 
reproduction, but also in flying to the guns both faster and 
higher than the common pheasant. It is a bird that prefers 
to run up hill, in contradistinction to the instinct of preservation 
that induces the type race of bird to run daivn hill. The 
Hon. Walter Rothschild has spent more time and money on 
the pheasant family than anyone else, and probably he is 
the very best judge of what would acclimatise with advantage 
and what would not. With the reservation, then, that the 
author does not believe in still further mongrelising the half 
bred of our coverts, it is proposed to summarise Mr. Rothschild's 
opinion. 

The pheasants form but one section of the family 
Phasianidae, the second of the four families of the Gallinae. 
The limitations of natural history are set forth by Mr. 
Rothschild when he says that structurally it is impossible to 
separate the partridges and the pheasants, and that the spur- 
fowls {Galloperdix) and the bamboo partridges {Bambusicola) 
form connecting links. How true this is may be gathered 
from the fact that Mr. Harting described a bamboo partridge 
in the Field recently as a cross between a pheasant and 
partridge. These birds have spurs, but then the author has 
seen a common partridge with spurs on both legs. The l^s 
were sent to Country Life at the time, and the spurs upon 
them were sharp like a two-year-old pheasant's. Of the 
pheasants there are 60 species according to naturalists, 
divided into 12 genera. Of these, Phasianus with 21 species 
is the largest, and the only one which concerns sportsmen 
in this country. There are 17 of the varieties of the 
type pheasant, including the new species called after Mr. 
Hagenbach. There are 11 other birds called pheasants 
which properly belong to the peafowl. These include 
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7 peacock pheasants and 4 Argus pheasants, which, like 
many others amongst the 60 pheasants, do not fly well, and 
have no place in shooting. The true pheasants are dis- 
tinguished by their long wedge-shaped tails and by the absence 
of a crest, but these have to be subdivided into the type birds 
that are really only varieties, and the four that are really as 
well as nominally different species. 

These four are Phasianus ellioti^jA Phasianus humuBy which 
are useless for sport Then the copper pheasant from Japan 
{Phasianus sosmmerringi) Mr. Rothschild thinks eminently suited 
for the coverts. As it is a native of the same ground as the 
versicolor pheasant, and neither seems to damage the purity 
of the other, it may be accepted that its production in our coverts 
would not degenerate into crossing with the common pheasants. 
The other of these four species is Pk. reevesii^ or the Reeves 
pheasant from China, with its 6 feet of length and, on rare 
occasions, 6 feet of tail. The worst that has ever been said of 
these two last-named species is that they fight badly and might 
drive away the other pheasants, but in the case of the copper 
pheasant the observation was only the outcome of its behaviour 
in pens. Mr. Walter Rothschild thinks this bird more suitable 
for mountainous cold districts than the common pheasant is, and 
that it should be given the preference in Wales and Scotland, 
as altogether a hardier bird than the true type pheasant lo 
this opinion he agrees with the late Lord Lilford, who was 
by far the best authority of his time. Mr. J. G. Millais wrote of 
this bird from having shot it at Balmacaan, on Loch Ness, and at 
Guisichan, near Beauly, in the same county. At the former, 
then the late Lord Seafield's place, he found the bird a fraud 
and a failure, as in the open flat coverts it ran more than it flew, 
and when it was forced into the element it can make all its 
own, it flew low and gave no sport But at Guisachan, Lord 
Tweedmouth's place, Mr. Millais had cause to r^^ard the bird 
as the finest of all the game birds that raced to the guns over 
the mountain pines. He described it a^ leaving the common 
pheasants and the blackcocks flustering along behind at about 
half the pace of this king of the air, or comet of the woods. 
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Truly sportsmen cannot read Mr. Millais' account without envy. 
Buty besides the speed, the way this bird can stop itself is a 
revelation. It does this apparently by offering the full surface 
of its tail, its body, and its wings simultaneously to air resistance ; 
and if Mr. Millais is correct as to its speed and the power it 
has of stopping within a few feet, it is a wonder that it does not 
break its feather shafts as well as itself by the sudden pressure. 

Of the 17 type birds it may be said that a true line of colour 
distinction cannot be drawn, and that their markings run one 
into the other as they are found East or West and North and 
South. It is well to regard these two tendencies as different 
geographic variations, and because the birds seem to have 
latitude variations in common whatever their longitude may 
be, and longitudinal variations in common whatever their 
latitude may be, to hold them all one species with local colour 
variations and nothing more. In the West the pheasant tends 
to redness, in the East to greenness, both of back and breast. 
The extremes are observed in the old English pheasant and the 
versicolor of Japaa This gradation of colour from East to 
West is not altered by latitude. But of whatever shade and 
longitude the birds may be, if they are found in the North they 
have a large quantity of white upon them, and if in the South 
they have no white. It is therefore possible to settle the 
natural home of the pheasant almost accurately by his color- 
ation. The old English pheasant is a native of most of Europe 
in our time ; but the Romans obtained it from Asia Minor, and 
it is named by ornithologists in consequence Phasianus colchicus. 
In England there are now not any of this breed; ours are 
all mongrels. 

The Persian {Ph. persicus) is a near relation to colchicus^ but 
has very nearly white wing coverts, narrower bars on the tail, 
and is dark-red on the sides of the belly. It inhabits West 
Persia and Transcaspia, and Mr. Rothschild thinks it a good 
variety for introduction, as it is hardy and flies fast and high. 

A near relation is the Afghan pheasant {Ph. principalis)^ or 
'Prince of Wales pheasant. It only differs from the last-named 
variety in its whiter wings, its maroon patch under the throat. 
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the wide purple bars on the flanks, and in the orange-red upper 
tail coverts. Mr. Rothschild gives it a good character for im- 
portation, and those who have shot it at home speak of it as 
almost aquatic in habit, and not only able but willing to swiot 

The Zorasthan pheasant, or Phasianus serastkanicus^ only 
diflers slightly in marking from the above-named variety— that 
is to say, it has plain brown scapulars, and much narrower 
borders to the breast feathers. 

The Yarkand pheasant, or Ph. skawi, differs from cdcUeus m 
having a yellowish-brown rump and whitish wing coverts. Mr. 
Rothschild recommends its importation vid India for our 
English coverts. 

The Siberian pheasant, or PA, tarimitisis^ yery dosdy 
resembles the last-named variety, but differs in the greenish 
rump and the buff wing coverts. 

The Oxus pheasant, or PA. ckrysomelas^ comes from Amu- 
Darya. It is distinguished for its general sandy-brown colour 
and the very broad green bars on all feathers of the under side of 
the body. 

The Mongolian pheasant has been introduced largely by 
reason of Mr. Rothschild's recommendation. It is known from all 
the others by the rich red of the flanks, the green gloss of the 
plumage, the very broad white neck ring and white wings. It 
is a very large bird. There is one point on which it is open to 
doubt whether this bird has not met more than its meed of 
praise. It is considerably heavier than the common pheasant, 
and is said to fly better. But the last statement is a littk 
difficult to accept, for the bird is not like the Reeves pheasant^ 
different in feathers, structure, and proportion of wing to weight 
It is merely a very big common pheasant differently coloured 
and having ever}^hing in true proportion. It ought therefore^ 
by reason of its weight, to fly worse than lighter birds. For big 
birds to fly as fast as small ones they require not only the same 
proportionate wing power and space, but greater. 

Stone's pheasant, or PA, eleganSy is almost a green l»rd, like 
versicolor, except upon the flanks and shoulders. It is not 
well known. 
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The pheasant of Tibet, or Ph, vlangalii^ is pale sandy on the 
Dpper parts, and has goIden-bufT flanks. 

Perjvalsky's pheasant, or PK strauchi^ differs from Stone's 
pheasant by its orange-red flanks instead of the dark-green and 
the dark-red scapulars with light buff centres. It is recommended 
for introduction without much hope of attainment Its home is 
Gansu. 

The West Chinese pheasant differs from the ring-necked 
Qiinese bird by the absence of a ring of white ; its scientific 
name is Ph. decoUatus. 

The ring-necked pheasant, or Ph. torquatuSy was introduced 
from China to St Helena about 15 13 A.D. In England its first 
introduction is unrecorded, but it exists here no longer in a pure 
state. It is flourishing in New Zealand, and also in America. 
In some of the States, including Oregon, it has bred so largely as 
to be a positive nuisance to agriculture. 

Two more pheasants, only slightly (differing from the ring- 
necked bird of China, are Ph.forfnosanus and Ph. satchennensis. 

The Japanese pheasant, or Ph. versicolor^ is a beautiful bird 
with a dark-green breast. It was introduced by Lord Derby in 
1840, and although the early crosses were no doubt large and 
beautiful, in the natural course of things, when colours came to 
blend, as they do not at first, a mongrel coloration would have 
been certain had not the crossing been so limited as to make no 



Of these 17 true type pheasants it is usual only to take 
■ccount of the cocks. In the above not a word has been said 
bf the equally important hens, that are practically all alike, 
iriiich is additional proof that these are not species, and are only 
local varieties, breeding a little less true to colour than the 
rarieties of fancy pigeons and fancy fowls. 

The golden pheasant is not of the same genus as those 
ibove, but is closely allied to Lady Amherst's pheasant The 
brmer does not do for a covert bird, because it kills the much 
Mgger common pheasant The silver pheasant belongs to 
mother genus, and also is barred from the coverts in consequence 
if its greater superiority in fight than in flight 
18 
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IT is not certain whether pheasants are indigenous to this 
country. It is known that they were cultivated fay the 
Romans as domesticated or semi-domesticated birds, and as 
remains of pheasants have been found in towns or camps of the 
Romans in Britain, it is assumed that those people introduced 
the birds into Britain. It will be observed that the idea rests 
upon the fact that the pheasants were not indigenous to Italy. 
But Italy is to Europe what India is to Asia, the most southerly 
country, and pheasants do not like low latitudes. The races of 
pheasant most allied to our own cross bred are found from A^a 
Minor right across the Continent to Japan, and it is quite 
possible that the Western race extended across Central Europe 
to England. Obviously a strip of ocean is no bar in Asia, and 
it is not likely to have been so in Europe, especially as it is 
said that once the ocean did not flow between Britain and the 
Continent. The first feast of English pheasants mentioned to 
history occurred in the time of King Harold. The old Engl^ 
pheasant, as we must call the bird which preceded by looo ^ 
200O or as many million years the introduction of the ChindV 
race into England, was a red bird upon the back and the upftf 
tail coverts, and it had no white ring round its neck. 
Chinese pheasant, on the other hand, had the band of wfalte< 
greenish colouring on the back and upper tail coverts, and 
we have done by mixing green and red together is pi 
what an artist does with those two colours. He produces 
shade of neutral tint. Consequently, our cock pheasants are < 
handsome from coloration in regard to the necks and 
and the breasts, which the crossing has not damaged. 
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present desire to cross with birds that have white wing coverts, 
namely the Mongolian race, is liable to mix colours very much 
more. However beautiful a pure white may be and is, it has 
a very bad effect on the colours of fowls and ducks. White 
crossing has produced barndoor fowls of every hideous mix- 
tufe, and the farm-pond duck with its washed-out feathering, 
which when compared with that of the Rouen and the wild 
duck suffers by the contrast The Prince of Wales pheasant, 
the Mongolian, and even the Japanese versicolor pheasants, 
are handsome birds, and may be desirable as pure races, but 
any intermixtures of blood can only take place with the risk of 
spoiling the glory of the cock pheasant's plumage. The same 
remark may be applied to crosses with the Reeves pheasant, 
which are much more difficult to bring about, because the cross- 
bred birds only appear to come to maturity in their third year, 
so that there is little danger ; for sportsmen want early maturity 
before all things in the pheasant pens and coverts, where an 
immature cock bird would spell disaster. 

The S3^tem of penning pheasants as we employ it came to 
ns from France ; without its aid we never should have succeeded 
in making the enormous bags that are now the fashion. One 
thousand birds in the day are now more often killed than 50 
were a hundred years ago, and there are some places where the 
host tries to quadruple the 1000, and nearly succeeds. But the 
author finds that the general opinion is that 1000 really tall, 
fiist birds is enough for anybody, and that when more are killed, 
and especially when great numbers are desired, the birds are not 
usually driven in a fashion to afford those difficult marks that 
are above all desired by both bad and good marksmen. 

The general way of starting to preserve pheasants is to buy 
eggs from game farmers. The usual price is from £$ to los. 
a hundred, according to the time of year. The early ^gs are 
much the most valuable, and for them is the most demand. But 
eggs early in April run many risks that those of early May 
escape. That is to say, the eggs may be frosted in the pens, and 
the chicks may suffer from a combination of cold and wet, when 
eitber one or the other alone would not injure. At the same 
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time, it is always unwise to set up theory when nature is offering 
us free education. The survival of the fittest has evolved a bird 
that begins to lay generally about the 7th or 14th of April ; that 
begins to incubate from about May ist to the 7th, and to hatch 
out from about May 24th to ist of June. Obviously this is because 
birds hatched much later than this have died out in natural 
surroundings, probably from being unable to stand our winters 
in their immature state of plumage. No doubt, also, eggs 
laid much before the earlier date have not produced chicks in 
sufficient numbers to alter the habits of the birds. Various 
kinds of forcing can be made to extend the breeding period 
at both ends, but there is a desire to increase the number of 
pheasants reared by their own mothers in the wild state, and 
there is every reason to believe that forcing of any sort would 
reduce the proportion of hen pheasants capable of raising a good 
brood in the open fields. They are not very successful, and the 
reason that has generally been accepted is that they are bad 
mothers, and go wandering aimlessly on as long as a single 
chick is left to follow. As a matter of fact this is not the reason. 
The young partridges and wild ducks in the rearing-fields leave 
the coops and hunt for food in broods, but the young pheasant 
hunts, or rather wanders, each for itself, careless of the presence 
of its fellows. This is how it happens that in the wild state the 
hen pheasant cannot shepherd her chicks. She cannot, like 
them, be everywhere at once. So the thunderstorm finds many 
young unprotected by the mother's wing; the hawks and the 
crows have no mother to beat off before they can dine on young 
pheasants, which they have only to find alone in order to kill 
with ease. But the worst enemy to young pheasants is long 
wet ground vegetation. They have to run about in it to get 
their natural food, and if it were not for the frequent recurrence 
of the mother's brooding wing they would perish of cold. In 
the rearing-fields the constant changes of young birds from one 
coop and foster-mother to another show how often death would 
overtake the lost birds were there not a house of call at every 
few yards. Obviously any cross bred that has the instinct to 
hunt for food in broods or collectively^ and not in units, would 
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greatly assist in the spread and increase of wild reared birds. 
In the absence of any such sort, improvement only seems to be 
possible by means of natural selection, or the survival of the 
birds that do not get lost in the wet herbage, and in breeding 
from them in preference to those that have been reared by hand. 
But land varies so much, that large broods, say, at Euston in 
Suflblk, would not prove that the same birds could have reared 
a brood in the clays of Buckinghamshire or Middlesex. Sandy 
soQ is much the best for game, not only because water does not 
stand on the soil, but because for some reason the vegetation 
dries up so quickly after a wetting. It is not the wet that falls 
on the chick's back that does the damage, but that which he 
brushes from the grass as he walks through it. 

All questions of colour would have to give way before any 
difference of habits that would make rearing easier than it is. 
There is no reason why pheasants should cost more to rear 
than wild ducks and farmyard chickens, except that they are 
more delicate. Instead of being fed upon meal of kinds, they 
have to be supplied with hard-boiled egg, new-milk custard 
made with egg, or flesh, or blood, in their early stages. Bread- 
crumbs supply all the early necessities of the barndoor fowl, 
and the farther we go in pampering the farther we shall have 
to go. The farm poultry in wild nature lived greatly upon 
insects, just as the wild pheasant does now. It is to make up 
for the absence of insects that so much nitrogenous food is 
given to the pheasant chick, but as none is supplied to the 
domestic poultry it appears likely that pheasants kept as 
poultry are now reared would in a few generations become as 
hardy and easy, because those that could not stand it would 
die out. A race of pheasants entirely meal-fed would be of the 
greatest possible value. 

Doubtless the losses at first would be heavy, for the pheasant 
in nature lives neither on corn nor seeds in its early life. When 
it is hatched in June, all the seeds of the previous year have 
grown into plants, and none of that year's plants will have ripe 
seeds for a month or more. So that when theorists tell game- 
keepers that they should give canary seed, and thus return to 
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a state of natural iiian^;eiDent» they are advising the most 
unnatural management possible; but, all the same, a very 
convenient one, if it could be done. 

The present most accepted method of feeding hand-reared 
pheasants is to start them on finely grated hard-boiled egg or 
custard ; in the second stage, to give the latter mixed with fine- 
ground dry meal, in order to stiffen the custard and render it 
capable of crumbling. From this stage the birds go on by 
degrees to receive more meal and less custard, until the time 
comes to feed them upon boiled oatmeal and boiled rice, as the 
state of their bowels require a slight alterative. The oatmeal 
is relaxing,''and the rice just the reverse. From this pdnt to 
crushed wheat is a long jump, because the latter is not boiled 
and the two former are. However, to make the consistency of 
the boiled food more breakable and less sticky, fine floor or 
oatmeal uncooked will for some time have been shaken into it 
as the cooked food is pressed through a fine-mesh metal sieve. 
The object of this is to prevent the food having a stick-jaw 
tendency, and thus remaining and dr}ring upon the beaks, 
backs, and 1^^ of the birds. The usual practice is to place the 
food upon a board for the chicks and to wash the board 
frequently. There is a possibility that a quick way of spreading 
disease, when once it exists on the rearing-field, is to throw 
about food on the ground. There it mixes vnth the excreta of 
the birds, and is a possible although unproved source of coo- 
tamination. Dr. Klein proved that fowl enteritis was spread 
in that manner, and perhaps pheasants take their well-known 
disease in the same way ; but this has never been investigated 
by a bacteriologist, and the constant assertions that pheasant 
enteric is the same disease as fowl enteritis is no more than a 
guess, and one that is very unlikely to be correct If it were 
so, the foster-mothers would be sure to die when the pheasant 
chicks take the enteric disease and die oflfin large numbers: only 
one authentic case of the foster-mothers having died from fowl 
enteritis has been reported. Then the chicks remained healthy. 
Fowls nearly always remain healthy when 50 per cent of the 
pheasants die off. The foster-mothers in the coops v^l require 
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water, and it should be boiled water given cold. It is not 
possible to leave water in the pans and prevent the young birds 
drinking it, so that every precaution has to be taken that the 
water does not introduce disease. But the chicks will not 
require much other liquid than that contained in their cooked 
food. A large proportion of the food given after the first 
fortnight should be green vegetable, given cooked or raw, 
accoiding to the quality, or both, according to the appreciation 
of it by the birds. Green food and insects are natural pheasant 
foods in the summer, when the birds are young, and there is no 
reason why they should be derived of one because they cannot 
get the other. Enormous numbers of insects are always in 
the trees of the coverts, and it was a habit of James Mayes, 
when keeper to the late Maharajah Duleep Singh, to remove 
his birds into covert the instant they began to look ill. He 
told the author that he saved them by this means, and as 
mature and immature insects drop in numbers from the trees 
probably the change back to natural feeding recovered the lost 
condition. 

Of course pheasants will eat ants' eggs greedily; they 
would probably grow healthy and strong on this food alone, 
just as partridges will. But the insects do not exist in sufficient 
numbers to feed as many pheasants as are reared. Whether 
some few ants' eggs might be safely given to pheasants the 
author does not know, but partridges must either be wholly or 
not at all fed upon them. The birds will not look at anything 
else if they can get some ants' eggs, although the numbers are 
not enough to keep them. It is usual to try to do without this 
food, and only to employ it in case birds are off their feed and 
require a ''pick-me-up." Young sparrows will feed upon the 
ants themselves, but small partridges only take the eggs. This 
causes much more of the food to be required, and although it is 
generally free food, the labour necessary to get enough makes 
the free food very much the most expensive. 

The kind of pheasant pen required for the birds to winter 
in is a large one — the larger the better. The number of birds 
wintering in it must be left to the judgment of the individual. 
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It should be of grass, and so large that the birds* constant 
treadings do not destroy the growth. A level piece of ground 
without shelter is to be avoided. Dry banks, bushes, and 
basking and dusting mounds, as well as a heap of grit, are 
desirable* 

Some people have had good results by leaving the birds in 
a pen of this sort to lay, and have found that a number of cocks 
amongst five times as many hens have not destroyed all chances 
of success by their fighting. But the usual plan is to make 
small pens large enough for each to contain five hens and a 
cock. Pens of 4 yards by 10, and 6 feet high, made of wire 
netting, are big enough, but they cannot be too large for the 
health of the birds, and as they last many years without re- 
moval, if the ground is dug up and limed at the end of each 
laying season, the expense of the first building is spread over 
fifteen or twenty years. 

These pens are most cheaply made in close contact, for then 
two of the sides will serve a double purpose, for each will be 
a boundary for two pens. For 3 feet upwards from the 
ground the pens should either be turfed or made of corrugated 
iron, in order to afford shelter and prevent war with 
neighbours. 

Another kind of laying pen most approved of late years, 
although success came before its invention, is that of the 
movable pen. These pens need not be more than a couple of 
feet high, but they have to be covered over, whereas if the birds 
have one wing brailed this is not necessary with the other kind 
of pen. Full-winged pheasants damage themselves seriously 
by flying against the wire netting roof of a pen, and even when 
roofs are made of string netting the shock birds receive on 
impact must be nearly as bad as those that kill netted grouse 
upon the same kind of netting. The object of these small light 
movable pens is to give the birds fresh ground every day. But 
the moving must be an enormous undertaking where many 
pheasants are kept, and it is conceivable that those who sell 
half a million eggs in the year, and want 5000 pens for the 
purpose, do not move them very often. 
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After birds have begun to lay in March and April, the next 
stage is to place the eggs under hens in sitting boxes. These 
are of two kinds: boxes in which the front opens out to a 
small wired-in network enclosure in which the foster-mother 
can feed when she is inclined ; and the other sort, in which the 
only opening is from the top lid (which both kinds have), and 
from which the incubating broody has to be lifted by hand and 
then tethered to a peg while she feeds and waters. This is a 
tedious process when there may be from 500 to 1 500 hens to 
treat every day. It is generally believed that the best kind of 
nest is one made upon the bare earth under these sitting boxes. 
That may very well be where there are no rats, but where this 
kind of vermin exists the author prefers a false bottom of turf 
to the boxes, with a real bottom of small mesh wire netting, 
which in no way interferes with the benefit eggs derive from 
moistened mother earth, but effectually prevents losses from 
rats, stoats, moles, and hedgehc^s, although the latter would 
not be likely to make subterranean visits in any case. 

The pheasant coop is another article of furniture the 
preserver cannot get on without. It is quite a light, simple, and 
handy contrivance, with a backwards slanting roof, three boarded 
sides, no bottom, and a sparred front, the centre bar being 
movable — ^that is, sliding upwards through the roof. These 
pens are set out in the rearing-field before the eggs hatch. 
That ensures the birds being brought from the nests to dry 
ground. For a few days the chicks have to be protected from 
themselves, and prevented from running away from their foster- 
parents. This is best done by the use of two boards about 
6 inches high, which are placed so as to form a triangle with the 
opening of the coop as its base. Then the coop must be very 
well ventilated, for it has to have a shutter, one that is always 
closed at night, and the young birds are best not allowed to 
wander about in wet grass before the dew is off in the morning, 
so that they sometimes have to be fed, and then again shut up 
until the morning sun has done its work, but this is only when 
they are very young. 

The field chosen for laying pens, as a matter of human 
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choice, differs greatly from the ground the pheasant prefers. 
The latter is bog ground for feeding in, and also very frequently 
the dry grass patches or tussocks in the bog for laying upon, 
and only the coverts for roosting. Human judgment not being 
able to supply all these in one small confined plac^ compromises 
by suppl)ring neither, and giving a dry, sloping, sunny, sheltered, 
but treeless bare ground patch of earth, often turf in the 
beginning, but bare earth before the termination of the laying 
season. 

There are many other methods of providing for the wants of 
pheasants, some of which cannot be recommended. There is 
no space to mention all, and therefore the writer is obliged to 
confine his remarks to those he believes to be the best, and those 
he has known to succeed up to expectations. But a few 
remarks are perhaps necessary about some of them. For 
instance, the plan of having laying pens moved annually is good 
if suitable space can be spared. Wattle hurdles have been used 
to make these cheap movable pens of all sizes. But they are 
objectionable for small pens, as likely to keqp the sun off the 
ground without keeping the draught out Indeed, they are very 
draughty affairs, and pheasants hate wind, and do not succeed 
without sun. In order to successfully use wattle hurdles of 
6 feet square, the ground should be large enough to fiilly benefit 
by the morning sun's ray when at an angle of ^^:^ -^an 
30 degrees. Then, in order to keep out the draught, it is useful to 
convert the bottom 2 feet of the hurdles into wattle and dauh 
This has the misfortune of making them rather heavy to move 
about. 

For }rears the annual digging up process was carried oo 
with success at Sandringham. 

In order to prevent insects from infesting the sitting hens^ it 
is good to have dusting sheds, and occasionally to remove the 
hens to these. Slacked lime and earth kept dry under cover 
is the best material for this purpose, but if it is necessary the 
same results can be attained by the use of plenty of insect 
powder in the nests. 

Pheasants in laying pens rarely get enough green stuff. It 
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is for this that daily movable pens are the best, because they 
allow the pheasants to get grass shoots, which, however, are not 
the most suitable kind of green food. Onions, lettuce, cabbage, 
turnip tops^ turnips themselves, and apples are all useful ; but if 
the grass is full of clover none of these will be necessary. 
Naturally ever3rthing depends upon the quality of the grass and 
whether the birds eat it or not Boiled nettles are useful, but 
v^netable is best given to old birds uncooked, except when 
potatoes are used. They have been known to eat the fresh 
uncurled sprouts of the bracken, but the pheasant farmer who 
telied on lliis kind of food would not be likely to make his 
fortune. Fresh smashed-up bone seems to be necessary for the 
well-being of laying birds, and of course grit — that is, small 
gravel, and if this has its origin in the seashore it will probably 
contain enough shell of sea-fish to make a supply of bone 
unnecessary. 

The choice of food for penned pheasants will depend largely 
upon prejudice and circumstance. Of necessity grain of some 
kind will be the stand-by. If it is desired to keep the same hen 
pheasants for laying for several years, but little Indian com will 
be employed in the best regulated establishments. It does not 
matter that this food, like acorns, spoils the flavour of the flesh, 
but it does matter that the birds become too fat inside for health. 
Probably the first season they do not show a loss of egg pro- 
ductiveness, but later they do. Maize in the coverts, to keep 
the birds at home when they scramble for food in every field, is 
less objectionable than for birds that do not get much exercise 
and live in want of it Barley, oats, beans, peas, and wheat are 
all useful in turn ; and besides, as the breeding season comes on, 
a warm breakfast of cooked oat or barley meal is useful. 
Greaves are remnants from the soap boilers', and are not very 
reliable foods ; but if fresh meat can be obtained, a little of it 
stewed to rags in the water in which the food is afterwards 
cooked is distinctly useful in egg-producing time, but is not 
necessary then, and certainly is not so at any other period afler 
the birds are half grown. At the same time, to make up for the 
absence of slugs to the penned pheasant, the author would always 
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give a little if it could be cheaply obtained. Very little in tbe 
way of animal food comes amiss to the wild pheasant, which 
has been known to eat mice, wire worms by the thousand, slugs 
ef all sorts, snails with shells and snails without, frogs, blind 
worms, and young vipers. 

The greatest misfortune about penned pheasants is that they 
take no exercise. As gallinaceous birds they ought to scratch 
for a living, and that is difficult to arrange in movable pens on 
turf. It is quite possible that they would be more healthy upon 
ploughed fields, especially if a part of their daily grain was 
raked in before they were removed to the fresh ground, but in 
that case they would lose the plucking of grass and clover. 

Pens with open tops and birds with one wing clipped have 
been recommended in order that the wild cocks should visit the 
penned hens, but whether it has ever succeeded or is merely a 
pretty theory the author is not aware : he does know that it has 
often failed, and infertile eggs have been the consequence. 

It is questionable whether the cocks go to the hens as much 
as is believed. In the author's experience of pheasants, it has 
been the hens that have been attracted by the crowing of the 
cocks. He has known newly established laying pens to draw 
hen pheasants in numbers to ground that they never before 
nested upon. Whether they would have entered the pens if 
they had been open at the top is doubtful, but many of them 
laid outside and had infertile eggs. After all, what is the crow 
given to the cock for if he cannot make any use of it ? 

There is some difference of opinion as to whether most 
success follows the incubation of pen produced or of wood 
produced eggs. 

This is only to be answered with reservations. There is no 
doubt that 90 per cent of fairly early eggs from well kept 
penned birds will be fertile. There are two reasons against as 
large a proportion from home covert birds. First, the latter arc 
picked up less often, and run more risk from night frosts. 
Second, you may leave a large proportion of cocks and yet 
lose most of them by their straying off for miles with favourite 
hens. 
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Mr. Tegetmeier, in his book on Pheasants, has collected 
evidence from all quarters, and he gives many good reasons 
for not reducing the cocks below a proportion of one to three 
hens. Mr. Millard has lately expressed very strong views 
against leaving fewer than eight hens to one wild cock. But 
perhaps Mr. Millard's life, in connection with game-meal, is not 
precisely that which would endow him with the most reliable 
information from all directions. Be this as it may, it is within 
the experience of the author that when one cock to five hens 
has been his accomplished aim, he has had the satisfaction of 
seeing straying pheasants in every part of an estate all breeding 
good broods, but the disappointment of knowing that every 
cock had left the home covert and that many hens were 
laying infertile eggs there. Probably there are limits to the 
distance a hen bird will go to the crow of a cock. Here was 
a case in which not one egg per cent was good in the covert, 
but out in the fields a mile or two away it was quite different. 
Every egg was fertile and produced its chick. 

The coverts are not really natural places for pheasants to 
lay in, any more than they are for partridges. Generally, when 
pheasants begin to lay the fields have too little covert to tempt 
them to make nests in the open. Then they resort to the 
hedgerows, and when these are scarce, as they are in the 
stone wall districts, many more birds lay in the coverts than 
would do so if there was vegetation outside. However, in a 
stone wall and partridge country, the author has seen as many 
pheasants' as partridges' nests mown out of the Italian rye grass 
and clover-fields. But these were late birds, because this mow- 
ing rarely b^[ins before June 15th, and many pheasants have 
hatched out before then. If it could be planned that all the 
pheasants left could be prevented from straying, then fewer 
cocks would possibly do, and this might occur in a grass country. 
But in a com district the birds will stray, and when half the 
cocks have departed, as they will with one or two hens to each, 
those left would not have the proportion of hens aimed at ; but 
where three hens were attempted to be left to each cock, 
and two of them went away with each of half the males, the 
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other males left behind would have four hens each; where 
five hens were designed, the real proportion in the cover would 
be eight hens to a cock; and where the design was to leave 
eight hens, the real proportion would be fourteen hens to a cock 
after the strayers had left in similar proportions. 

It may be leplied that keepers should prevent strayti^, 
but, on the contrary, it is just what is wanted, and it has come 
to be the best and most fashionable preservation to en- 
courage it 

Those who know best act in the belief that every code 
pheasant that gets away with one or two hens will become tbe 
sire of one or two good broods, and they know, too, that those 
that remain with many more in coverts have not the breeding 
instinct fully developed, and that if they have chicks die com- 
petition for natural food will be too great for the welfare of any. 
In other words, the old birds will eat up the insect life before 
the chicks come. 

Pheasant preservers have in their minds the preservation at 
Lord Leicester's, at Holkham, in Norfolk ; that also at Euston, 
the Duke of Grafton's, in Suffolk ; that at Beaulieu, in Hamp- 
shire, and have become aware that with proper encouragement 
on suitable land the wild reared pheasant is enough of itself, 
and on any land a great assistance to the game stock. 

The most noted success has occurred at Euston, where 
about 6000 wild pheasants have been shot in a season. This 
is the most noted, because the system adopted there advanced 
game preserving in general by one step. 

The advance occurred in this way. When the Duke of 
Grafton succeeded to the property, he told Blacker the keeper 
to stop the hand rearing of pheasants. The keeper, however, 
begged for, and obtained, a compromise. This was, that he 
might have hens under which to place eggs removed froai 
pheasants' nests in danger, until he could find other pheasants' 
nests in which to place them. It has resulted, in practice, 
in keeping eggs until the shell*chipping stage under the 
domestic hens, and then in placing them under pheasants 
having their own eggs in the same state of incubation. This 
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has succeeded in producing big hatchings of pheasants, many 
more than the birds would lay eggs in the ordinary course. 
But the Duke of Grafton has denied that bad or dummy eggs 
have been used at Euston, and consequently, although Blacker 
pointed the way, he did not consummate the latest phase 
of pheasant preservation, in which all the birds' eggs are 
lemoved as laid, and are incubated under hens, while the 
female pheasant is kept sitting on ''clear" eggs, in order to 
be ready to take a big batch of chipped eggs as soon as they 
are ready. 

The object of this plan is that if the bird is killed, or is made 
to give up sitting by bad weather, the eggs are nevertheless not 
injured, but are merely passed on to be divided amongst other 
birds. 

It has been said that there is no advantage in this plan, 
but one cannot help thinking that only lazy keepers and their 
friends who sell game foods would say so. * 

The argument is that the nests are not in danger from foxes 
until just at the time of hatching. It is said that the birds lose 
their scent when incubating, and that only when the chicks 
break the shell is there any scent from the nests. As a matter of 
fact there is very little scent from breeding birds whether they 
are sitting or la)nng, but to say there is none, and that foxes 
cannot find them, is a total mistake. 

Nests are taken by dogs and foxes, and by hedgehogs 
and rats, at all times of the incubating period. If the birds 
gave out as much scent as they do at other periods, there would 
be n4? nests left in a fox country. But nature and the birds, 
between them, do defeat the foxes and the vermin in a fair 
pr o portion of cases. It has been affirmed that incubating alters 
their system, and that the scent that before passed out through 
the skin passes out with the excreta when the birds incubate. 
That is to say, that there is a total change of system brought 
about by the change of instinct The stronger scent from the 
excreta of sitting birds has been advanced as a proof of this. 
The author will not discuss this theory or deny it, but he is 
certain that the whole loss of scent can be accounted for in 
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another way. There is perhaps a change of scent in breeding 
creatures. To explain this, in a doubtful way, it has been 
affirmed that in gestation the superfluous essence of a beast 
finds a use in being drained by the blood to the embryo. 

In birds, however, if they arc discovered off the nest, your 
pointer will frequently point them, but will not be able to do 
so when they are upon their eggs. The pointer is not a 
close hunter like the fox, the terrier, or the sheep-dog, all of 
which occasionally find too many sitting birds. But that 
which most negatives the change of system theory in birds 
are two facts. One, that off the nests to feed the birds have 
scent; and the other is, that at any time of the year the 
birds have power to withhold their scent by merely crouch- 
ing tight to mother earth, holding in their feathers and 
remaining motionless. The author has been one of a party 
when the best dogs then in existence totally failed to find 
a wounded grouse. Then it was resolved to lunch, and d<^ 
were dropped or coupled up where they were. Towards 
the end of lunch, one of the dogs was observed to be pointing 
downwards with its nose not 6 inches from the ground upon 
which lay the wounded grouse. That is to say, it had remained 
immovable and scentless within a yard of these crack dogs for 
more than half an hour. These dogs were the very best 
amongst the most successful field trial winners of the time, 
and to doubt that they had remarkable noses would seem 
absurd if their names were mentioned. Some of them had 
won by finding game lOO yards over the backs of their 
competitors. But there was absolutely no scent from that 
bird until it became exhausted. Nor is this unusual A &lcon 
generally, and an artificial kite sometimes, will make unwounded 
birds crouch like this, and they too will often give out no scent 
whatever. At other times dogs will be only able to detect 
the foot scents made before the birds were scared into close 
lying. If there could be any doubt about the noses of the dogs 
the author has shot over, he would not dare to write like this ; 
but the best dog men of the present time will, he knows, support 
him when he says there never have been better nosed one& 
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Consequently, it Is aflirmed that birds can not only reduce 
their sc^it at will, but wholly suppress it, for a time at any rate. 
They can only do this when motionless, and this seems a 
safficient explanation of why all birds are not found on the 
nests by foxes and vermin. The greater difficulty seems to be 
to discover why so many are found ; but as even Jove sometimes 
nods, it may be that the partridge and the pheasant does so 
too, and the slightest movement appears to be fatal when scent 
means death. One thing it is difficult to explain: How is it 
that the breath does not betray the presence of the game ? The 
otter can be hunted down the river by the bubbles of breath 
that rise from him. The submerged moorhen and wounded 
duck can be unerringly found by the dog in the same way 
and by the same means. Is it possible that birds can sub- 
sist without breathing for periods that would be fatal to 
ourselves? The author expresses no opinion, but there is 
a total absence of scent upon occasion to account for; this 
entire absence is rare either during incubation or at other 



Those who think there is no advantage to be derived from 
removing the ^gs into safety during incubation, say that there 
is no danger because there is no scent. Yet one of them at 
least, namely Mn Millard, advises the use of Renardine to 
prevent the danger which scent causes. 

Mr. Alington, the author of Partridge Drivings describes 
faow Renardine, the preparation in which Mr. Millard is 
faterested, wgs effective in keeping off foxes from the partridges' 
one year, but was actually the attraction to them the 
Mr. Holland Hibbert had a similar experience. Mr. 
J. Greddies, of Collin, Dumfries, wrote to one of the papers re- 
coonting similar misfortunes. There have been plenty of letters 
written by keepers giving contrary views, but probably the 
papers have exercised a wise discretion in not publishing them. 
Jt -would be unusual if the makers could not get testimonials 
a number of their clients, and they certainly would not 
those to state their opinions who were dissatisfied. 
"We have to remember that Messrs. Gilbertson & Pages' 
19 
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representative would not be commercial if he were impartial, 
and that the spread of what is called the Euston system would 
obviate the necessity at once for Renardine and for the more 
important and more useful game foods sold by the firm 
named above. 

Another objection to protecting nests by evil-smelling 
substances or liquids is, that men can smell them too, and 
if it took a fox a year to know that a peculiar sensation to 
his olfactory nerves meant partridge, it would not take a 
reasoning being a day to do so. Indeed, with this guide to 
nests, the stealing of eggs could be conducted by night as well 
as it is now by day. Another so-called prevention of foxes 
consists in small pieces of metal covered with luminous paint, 
but this again is open to precisely the same human objection 
as the other. 

Scent is very little understood, but there is no reason why 
a non-smelling volatile substance should not be discovered 
some day that will combine with the volatile essence of game 
and neutralise it, just as the scent of ozone is neutralised in 
the presence of carbonic acid gas. Ozone is only oxygen in 
a peculiar molecular form. When one atom amalgamates with 
the carbonic acid, the others become simple oxygen again, 
and as part of the air have no scent An essence that will 
act in some such way towards the scent of sitting birds 
appears to be desirable in the interests of game and foxes. 
But even if it were discovered, it would do nothing to save the 
nests in heavy rain, when every depression in the ground is 
flooded, and when partridges, grouse, and pheasants are forced 
to abandon incubation. 

It is difficult to suggest when precisely it was discovered 
that partridges would permit themselves to be interfered with 
upon the nest 

The credit has been given to Marlow, Lord Ashbarton's 
keeper at The Grange. The author has no reason to dispute the 
credit, which is probably properly bestowed. At any rat^ 
Marlow made Hampshire famous for partridges, and for yeais 
held the record for a day's as also for a three d^ys' bagj and 
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but for hand rearing at Houghton he would have held it for 
foor days also, and entirely witliout hand rearing. This is not 
Ac ^lace to discuss partridges, except for the fact that the use 
(rf* dummy and clear eggs for those birds has been erroneously 
attributed to Euston. Really it was an advance, and a very 
great advance, on the Euston plan. But pheasants have been 
handled on the nests by careful and clever keepers for many 
years, although it appears to be only recently that it has come 
to be known that partridges could also be treated familiarly, if 
proper precautions were taken. The principal of these is not to 
attempt to touch the nest with the bird upon it until she has 
been sitting close for three days at least, and then to make no 
sadden movement when approaching or handling the nest. If 
these points are attended to, the bird will not leave her nest far, 
if she leaves it at all, and will soon come back upon the retreat 
of her supposed enemy. 

But whether this system of egg preservation is partially 
practised or the eggs are wholly left to chance, they should all 
be marked, either with indelible or invisible ink. The former 
plan is of the most use in preventing egg-stealing, and the 
latter is the most useful in bringing home the theft, and perhaps 
In ridding a neighbourhood of an undesirable. The invisible 
ink shows up as soon as eggs marked with it are inserted in an 
appropriate solution. 
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THERE are some places in which it would be almost 
impossible to have pheasants and not have sport The 
desire is to shoot pheasants that are difficult up to a certain degree, 
but no farther. For instance, in a flat country one cannot make 
the birds fly too high to please sportsmen, and in a hill countiy 
it is difficult to prevent them from Aying too high. The way 
pheasants are driven to the guns at Holkham seems to please 
all shooters, and Lord Leicester's management has always been 
held up as a model of woodcraft. The park at Holkham is 
very large, is surrounded by a wall, and contains within its area 
an arable farm. Around the park inside the wall run coverts, 
and the first plan of action is to drive the pheasants forward to 
small elevated woods, and then to place the g^ns between the 
birds and their homes. In some places the guns are posted 
three deep. It is the height of these rising places that makes 
the shooting there so good. But very much time is saved by 
the plan adopted by Lord Leicester of not shooting at pheasants 
until they have been driven into the right spot. This not only 
saves the time too frequently occupied elsewhere by stopping 
to look for game as the line should be advancing, but also 
obviates the necessity of all the ground being hunted over for 
wounded pheasants the day after the shoot. It is a very clean 
performance in every way, and anyone who wants to lay out 
pheasant coverts cannot do better than make a visit of inspec- 
tion to Holkham, by Lord Leicester's leave. But the laying out 
of pheasant coverts is like planting a tree. It is true that a tree 
grows while its planter sleeps, and is therefore economic ; but it 
is also true that an oak grows when its planter sleeps the loi^ 
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sleep, and therefore it is an investment for posterity. So also is 
a pheasant covert in a less degree. 

The real test of woodcraft arises when coverts are flat and 
there are no tall trees. Then it is still possible to make 
pheasants fly high enough for anyone, provided a few favourable 
conditions exist Before referring to these, it may be well to 
say a word on the character of the pheasant ; for it is only by 
knowing this that a shooter can make sure of getting the birds 
to behave as they are required to in unexpected or unfavour- 
able conditions. The pheasant, then, is the most timid of game 
birds; whether he has been hand reared or is of wild bred 
origin, this character clings to him. He is, besides, as super- 
stitioas as a young lady alone in a haunted house. He is 
frightened at any material object, but he is much more afraid 
of the unseen and suspected enemy. In the pheasant pens 
some cocks get very familiar with their feeders, and will even 
spar at and wound them with their spurs ; possibly they think 
that this treatment is the influence that brings the food. The 
same bird that attacks a strong bearded giant of forty within 
the bars would go frantic with fear if an unknown child of three 
, summers toddled up to the outside of the bars of the pen. In 
, the coverts the bird is still the same creature of impulse. If 
I you make a noise, he will run before you, for he understands 
[ perfectly well what is making the noise ; but if you move 
I forward silently, and come upon the pheasant unawares, he 
; will not run, but will either crouch and sit tight, or fly, and very 
i likely go back over the head of his disturber. Indeed, it is 
I, generally as easy to guide a lot of pheasants as a motor car, and 
, mnch more so when the latter skids. Pheasants do not skid ; 
they do nothing for nothing, and everything is done for a very 
I good reason. Theirs are not chance movements at any time. 
I Knowing that a pheasant is superstitious, it is exceedingly easy 
to prevent him from going on foot where he is not wanted, but 
uhe is only superstitious as long as he is on foot. Noises made 
i by hidden '^ stops " will have no eflect whatever upon him the 
[ moment he gets upon the wing. Then he must see in order 
; to fear. 
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These traits may all be made use of in causing birds to 
fly high where, without artifice, they would not rise lo yards. 

For instance, assume that it is wished to beat a covert which 
has pheasants and possesses only a few trees for roosting, and 
none that will make a bird mount to get over them. That does 
not matter. Out of just such a covert the author has seen the 
most pretty pheasant shooting. The way of it was this. All 
the birds were run out into an adjoining broom-field, from which 
in the ordinary way the pheasants could have been driven back 
to cover with the beaters re-starting at the other side of them, 
and at the end of the field farthest from the covert, without 
any of the shooting being more than moderate in difficulty. In 
the ordinary way of beating, stops would have prevented the 
pheasants running out at the far end of the broom-field, and 
when the beaters went round to join these stops, leaving the 
guns under the wood and on the field side of it, the trouble 
would begin, because in this case the pheasants would never fly 
very high. But a totally different complexion can be given to 
this shooting by a very slight alteration of the plan of campaign. 
In the first place, instead of half a dozen boys being sent round 
to stop the pheasants from running clean through the broom- 
field, a few of the most trustworthy men are sent on this 
business, with instructions to tap sticks occasionally, but to 
speak not at all, and above all never to show. The object is to 
prevent the birds finding out what is making the tapping noise, 
and if they see boys they will know directly what is the cause. 
By this means the other side of the field of broom farthest 
away from the covert is converted into a m3rsterious land, one 
into which no self-respecting pheasant will enter on any account 
Having run out the pheasants into the broom, and placed the 
guns between the field and the wood, instead of driving the 
pheasants back towards the wood, the beaters will be most 
successful in making pheasants fly high if they attempt to drive 
them on, past the mystery men at the farther end of the field 
Nothing will make the birds go : they will all come back to their 
own covert; but instead of rising wild and flsdng low, they 
are now as it were between the devil and the deep sea. As 
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tiiey dare not face the spirit world, or the unknown quantity, 
the more they are frightened by the advancing beaters the 
better for their flying. It is one of the few cases where noise is 
better than silence in driving game. The more the noise the 
closer the birds will lie, and the closer they lie the higher they 
will rise, in order to get back over the heads of their mortal 
enemies, whom they hold dangerous in exact degree to their 
proximity. Then, when the pheasants have gone straight up 
and turned back over the noisy beaters, they see the guns 
between them and home, which has the effect of keeping them 
fix>m sinking as they go homeward, and often makes them rise 
higher still. 

If« besides making use of this plan, including driving the 
birds away from home on their feet and back to headquarters 
on the wing (which is the recognised principle), the last opera- 
tion can be performed down wind and in a breeze, the success 
of the scheme will be enhanced, but it does not depend for 
success upon those conditions. 

Every shooter professes to despise pheasant shooting unless 
the birds are converted into good " rocketers." But there is a 
little doubt what this term conveys to different sportsmen. The 
author has seen sportsmen professing the faith of the rocketer, 
already mentioned, supremely happy when standing 50 yards 
outside a covert and slaying the birds that rise in the corner 
no farther away. Possibly the term might originally have been 
used to imply a bird that had risen straight up, but the author 
does not remember its use in that sense. For thirty years it 
has meant to sporting ears a bird which has risen high a long 
way in front, and comes with the impetus gathered in long flight 
over the head of a shooter. If at that moment the bird is 
sinking slightly on outstretched motionless wings, it is none the 
less a rocketer. The late Bromley Devonport's chaff about the 
sportsman who preferred to seek the rocketer in its lair has 
doubtless lost its meaning, but all the same those who surround 
the comer of a covert in order to shoot just risen or just rising 
pheasants are truly cornering the pheasant, but not the 
rocketer. 
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How far a pheasant should come in order to get its best 
impetus is rather a diflScult question. Clearly it must not be so 
far as to make the bird b^n to look out for a place to alight 
That is to say, it must be under 600 ywrds in most cases ; but 
that does not assist very much* Probably the best distance 
from the rise always alters with circumstances, but theie 
seems to be no reason for extending it beyond the midway 
distance between the 6rst two " sailing " periods. 

The pheasants, in common with grouse and partridges, seem 
to object to meeting more than a certain air resistance. When 
they have got up to a speed at which the air resistance becomes 
unpleasant, they hold their wings out still, and sail or float for 
some distance before renewing their wing vibrations. If Uiey 
are shot before this floating occurs for the first time, they have 
not come to their full speed If after, they probably have come 
to it If game is making up hill, the floating occurs much later 
for the first time than it does when the direction is horizontal or 
down hill. It is possible then that, speaking strictly, a pheasant 
does not become a rocketer until it has passed the first floating 
stage of its flight It may be that when going up wind it will 
not be able to float at all, but if the wind is as high as this 
implies, there is, again, the question whether the pheasant is 
entitled to be called a rocketer. The term, however, has been 
so much abused by misapplication that it has almost gone out 
of use, and people speak more frequently of high or tall birds 
and of fast ones, of curling and sailing pheasants. 

Although pace is in great request by the pheasant shooter, 
he does not generally appreciate the greater difficulty of 
shooting through foliage at his birds. There is excuse for thisL 
The shot does not do the trees any good, and besides there is a 
distinct tendency to shoot to a *' gallery," which in cover is 
limited by the surroundings. It unquestionably enhances the 
pleasure of covert shooting to be able to see what all one's 
fellow-guns do. There are times when no birds come except 
in one way, and this is apt to be dull for those not then 
'* engaged," unless they can see the wings of the battle line. 
Nevertheless, speaking of our best English sporting spirit, if we 
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can satisfy our own critical sense, we desire no other apprecia- 
tion. But we like to appreciate others and to criticise mentally 
their performances, therefore we want to see them. The 
author, however, has pleased himself more by success in killing 
pheasants between tall trees that he could not see through than 
by any other kind of shooting. However, he would not say 
that this is really the more difficult in practice, although in theory 
it looks to be infinitely the more taxing. The author has missed 
more easy game than any others, he supposes by mere laziness. 
If there is anything special to be done, one is never late for 
breakfast ; but on a day off one often is late, and it seems to be 
the same in shooting. If there is only just time, then the 
nerves are alive to take the smallest chance, whereas, given 
ample time, the author at any rate can often take just too 
long. 

In bringing pheasants to the guns, it is often necessary 
to discriminate between the wild and tame bred. The former 
are much more upon the alert than the latter, and it is often 
impossible to drive them out of a cover, for the very simple 
reason that they cannot be got to go into and remain in it long 
enough to be driven out Then pheasant driving becomes 
beating a country, very much like grouse or partridge driving. 
Wild birds are also much more apt to take wing before they are 
wanted to, and to fly out at the flanks of the beats over the 
heads of the stops. But provided the wild birds can be kept 
upon their legs^ they will answer to the control of the wood- 
craftsman just as well as tame bred pheasants. Probably there 
is no diflerence in the speed at which tame and wild pheasants 
travel, and one is as easy to shoot as the other when brought 
to the gun, but the wild bred bird is not as easy to bring there 
as the other. If he cannot fly faster — and the author agrees with 
the Marquis of Granby that he does not — ^he can at least fly 
farther, and probably he is more likely in hill country, where he 
is mostly in evidence, to take an up-hill course. Both of these 
characteristics are apt to carry him well out of range of guns 
that are posted as experience of hand-bred pheasants su^ests 
to be best 
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Pheasants will rarely fly away to ground they do not know, 
but they can be made to run there. The principle of driving 
them is to leave one end open and close three sides by means 
of beaters or stops. But the birds have a natural tendency 
to cling to cover as they run, not necessarily woods, but any 
cover that can hide them; turnips and gorse, broom and 
ferns, they particularly like to run in. But in driving pheasants 
along narrow strips of covert side stops have to be well back 
from the plantation, otherwise by becoming aware of stops far 
ahead the birds may believe themselves to be pounded, and then 
they will fly at once, and usually towards their homes — that isp 
in the opposite direction to that in which they are wanted to ga 
At Holkham, for the reason stated, a good deal of this shooting 
of " pheasants back " is prohibited ; but in many places it is the 
most appreciated of all, for those that fly back over the heads of 
the advancing line in covert are sure to be high lOO yards behind 
the rise, whereas in the line they may give rather tame shooting. 

The latest generation of pheasant shooters looks back at the 
sport of a hundred years ago with indiflerence and contempt — 
indifference because the birds were so few, and contempt 
because it believes the shooting was very easy. Some of it was 
very easy, no doubt; but in those days there were no rides 
through the woods, and some of them were so thick that leather 
jackets had to be worn by sportsmen, who would force through 
after spaniels, or try to, and often find that even then they could 
not do it. The gamekeeper's change of dress from velveteen to 
Harris or home-spun cloth indicates the change that has taken 
place in the coverts. Forestry has more or less come in, and 
with the more thickly planted trees, blackthorn and bramble, 
white thorn and gorse, have been stifled by want of sun and air. 
The pheasant now runs in the open covert, whereas he would 
lie close in the bramble and gorse bushes, which often grew 
8 or 9 feet high. Pheasant shooting in the ''hind legs" was 
not child's play; it was dreadfully hard work, and the snap 
shots given were often most difflcult, but the difficulty was not 
of the same kind as that of the fast, high bird in the open, 
which is mostly one to overcome by cool judgment and 
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calculating trick, but it was one requiring physical strength 
and snap shooting. 

Often it has been said that our ancestors knew nothing of 
the rocketer. But the hardest pheasants the author has ever 
had to kill have been Welsh pheasants flushed by a team of 
wild spaniels, and these birds often came a couple of hundred 
yards before they got within range, and all down hill. That is 
to say, there still exists shooting done in the same way in which 
it was managed before the battle of Waterloo, and that shooting 
is infinitely more difficult than any that can be obtained in a 
flat country. 

The author has arrived at a time of life when he has no 
particular ambition to enter into competition with his dead 
ancestors, but he believes that their skill in shooting the few 
birds they had was quite as great as that of their descendants. 
They were flight shooters, and if they could hit flighting ducks 
and teal in the dusk of evening, they could do anything with 
the shot gun, except that they knew nothing of getting off their 
guns at the rate of 200 shots in 20 minutes. 

This is quite a demoralising rate of shooting at first, but it 
is attainable by everyone, now that every gun-maker has a high 
tower and clay birds to put over the shooter in streams. 

Fashion in shooting always seems to go by contraries. That 
which is most difficult becomes most fashionable, and now that 
anyone may learn how to hit driven game and " let off" quickly, 
by means of the shooting schools, it is doubtful whether fashion 
will not turn round and favour that which is less attainable, and 
not to be acquired by school teaching. This sort of shooting 
education cannot help a man to shoot straight at the end of a 
long day in hot sun and over the roughest peat hags. Only 
practice in the thing itself will do that : there is no royal road 
to high form, as there is for the butts. 

In big shoots the tendency is to have two parties of beaters, 
to avoid a loss of time. One party gets into position while the 
other is beating, so that often guns have only to face about after 
shooting the game of one covert in order to receive pheasants 
driven into the beaten covert from another one. 
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A semicircle of beaters is advocated sometiines, but tlie 
wings are feeble protection against pheasants breaking away, 
and it is much better to employ stops, when there will not be 
the same necessity for the crescent formation. 

Beaters should be supplied with smocks. It is not Ssdr to 
them to send them through thick covert without some pro- 
tection to their clothes, more especially if the covert is wet 

Pheasant coverts are not now often full of ground game, and 
the beating for both together is not as £aishionable as formerly 
was the case. There are usually difficulties ; for instance, the 
rabbits cannot be got to leave coverts, and the pheasants are not 
much shot inside them. But where the guns are used to drive 
the pheasants to favoured rising places, and no attempt is made 
to shoot the birds before they get there, rabbits and hares can 
very well be shot in these beating operations. The only difficulty 
in this is the delay that occurs in looking for the dead and 
wounded, and really there should be no difficulty about that, 
if all shooters made it a point of sportsmanship to have a good 
and reliable retriever. But if canine steadiness is always useful, 
it is essential on these occasions. Pheasants are running in 
front, perhaps in hundreds, and a retriever sent for a wounded 
rabbit must be perfectly safe not to get on the foot scent of one 
of the pheasants and rode it up, until overtaking it he flushes 
hundreds and spoils the day. There are some retrievers that it 
would be quite safe to send for a rabbit, because it never goes 
far, and also for a hare, or pheasant, back, but for neither of these 
forward, because there is no knowing that they will not run into 
the bulk of the pheasants, and when once put on wounded game 
it is the retriever's business to follow until he gets it. 

In very big coverts the stopping out of rabbits may safely 
proceed before the pheasants are shot, if care be taken that tbe 
stopping is in progress only in one part of the wood at any one 
time. 

Sometimes it is necessary, in order to make pheasants rise 
far enough from the guns, to run nets across a wood lOO yards 
or 200 3rards from its end where the guns are to be posted. 
Some people use a " sewin " instead. This is a long string with 
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a bit of paper or feathers tied into it at every 5 yards or less. 
The whole is then lodged upon sticks stuck into the ground. If 
one end is given to a man, he can by jerking the string turn 
back large numbers of pheasants ; but care is necessary to ensure 
that the sticks are flexible, and that the string is firmly fixed to 
the tops of them. The object is that the feathers or paper may 
dance when one end of the string is pulled. 

A succession of small rises throughout the leng^ of a 
covert can be arranged, by fixing at intervals short nets set up 
in the form of a V, with the opening towards the beaters. 



SHOOTING WILD DUCKS ARTIFICIALLY 

REARED 

DURING the last decade it has been discovered that wild 
ducks can be so msxiBgcd as to give assured sport 
Some people rate it a good deal higher than pheasant shooting, 
and besides this the wild duck is very much more easily bred 
than the pheasant, costs less than half, and if it does give as 
good sport, or better, there is nothing more to be said. But 
the artificially bred wild duck is very much more difficult to 
manage in shooting than the pheasant The latter is a shy, 
nervous bird ; but the duck considers things, and therein lies 
the trouble. If you treat him affectionately, you cannot frighten 
him ; if you keep him wild, you are very likely to lose him 
altogether. You may so arrange, if you will, that the wfld 
duck is not the least bit scared at the firing of gatis. Probably 
this is the proper management, because, after all, when this 
has been brought about, your duck only the closer imitates 
the game birds that we love so well You will send eveiy 
pigeon clattering out of the trees if you fire a gun in covert ; 
but the pheasants take hardly any notice, neither do partridges 
or grouse care for the sound of a gun, although they care veiy 
much for the sight of a man, and shy at the smoke but not 
at the sound made by a line of guns. The wild duck, unless 
taught better manners, is as scared as the pigeon by the sound 
of firing. Hence it is difficult to drive birds backwards and 
forwards over a line of guns, because even if they will take 
that flight twice, they will mount up five or ten times as high 
as a gun can reach. The more shooting there is the higher 
they mount, and even if they want to come down to a favourite 

Mt 
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pool they swing round and far above many times before they 
venture to come near enough to the surface to afford a shot 
This is the nature of the really wild bird, which is nevertheless 
partial to one home water, and is practically at home nowhere 
else. Consequently, when duck are artificially reared, this 
wild and pigeon-like habit must be eliminated in some way, 
otherwise a thousand duck may show themselves only too 
well, and give no sport whatever. The broad principle of 
getting shooting at hand-reared ducks is, therefore, either to 
prevent guns from scaring them, or else to arrange that instead 
of seeing the shooters constantly they only see them once, 
and that once when the birds are going home. The first plan 
is veiy easily arranged by constantly letting the ducks hear a 
shot or two about feeding-time. It can even be brought about 
that the gun is the signal for food, and when that has been 
accomplished the danger is not that the birds will be scared 
away to sea or into the sky, but that they should settle near 
the shooters and quack for food. But without making the 
gun the actual signal for feeding-time, it is easy enough to let 
the young birds hear enough of it to disregard it entirely. If 
this is not done, the birds will not settle during shooting in the 
neighbourhood, and if they will not alight they cannot be 
driven. Another difficulty is that these birds love to associate 
in great numbers, and in a big flock what one does they all 
do. It is clearly too mad for a moment and dull for an hour 
when all the duck come over at once, and so end a morning's 
shooting. 

Two plans have been adopted for getting over the difficulty, 
both of which are based on calling the birds to feed away from 
home, and driving them back over the shooters in small 
batches. 

This is open to sentimental objections, of course, but there 
are two ways of doing even this : one of them seems to bear 
lesser sentimental objection than the other. The most effective 
plan is that one which it is said was adopted at Netherby 
when and before the Prince of Wales shot there. The state- 
ment has often been made, and has never been contradicted 
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in public, so probably it is true, that when the birds are called 
to feed away from their home waters by the sound of a horn, 
they are penned up, and then let out a few at a time to fly 
home over the heads of the guns. The Prince has expressed 
the intention of never shooting at trapped creatures, and 
probably he is unaware how the Netherby duck were managed, 
because if it is done in the way described above there is a 
sort of penning, but so managed as to give the duck all the 
world before them if they elect to take chances before they 
come to the guns. There is absolutely nothing to show that 
the duck have been detained longer than just enough to dhride 
them into small batches, but what the Prince of Wales has 
said does nevertheless express the sentiment of sportsmen 
generally. The best deer shooting in the world is of no 
sporting account if it is in a park and not on open ground, 
and consequently there is a sentiment which counts for a good 
deal in the manner of driving duck to the gun. 

The other plan to effect the same results without awakening 
any question of the ethics of sport, is to be found in feeding 
the duck, not in pens, but in a wide expanse of covert, and 
teaching them to hunt all over it for their broadcast scattered 
grain. If this plan is adopted, it is fairly easy with clever 
management to send the duck home in small batches, provided 
the feeding -ground is widely enough scattered, so that one 
party of ducks cannot see another when it is flushed or when 
in the air making for home. Duck imitate each other to such 
an extent that if they did see one lot disturbed and made to 
fly home, probably a great many would rise at once and do 
the same. Obviously the better way to avoid this is to start 
the duck out of covert at the end nearest home first — ^"home" 
being here, as above, used in the sense of the duck's resting- 
place, which is generally, but not invariably, water. At 
Netherby it is said that ducks are made to consider the coverts 
their homes in some cases. It cannot be laid down to apply 
generally that any one sjrstem is the best, because all depends 
upon the kind of place the birds are to be reared in. However, 
this may be taken to apply everywhere — that it is easier to 
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rise duck in small batches out of covert and from several miles 
of streams, than from sheets of water where every bird can 
see all that happens. The driving from pool to pool is oftenest 
resorted to, but in that case the artificially reared birds are 
more easily employed as an additional sport to many days 
than for regular duck days. 

At Netherby there have been 10,000 hand-reared duck in 
a season, and difficulty only arises when it is sought to kill 
a good proportion of these in one day. Here there are three 
or four different rearing places or " homes." Most of the eggs 
have in the past been purchased, and placed under domestic 
hens in the manner of pheasants' eggs. At Tring Park the 
eggs are procured by penning off a portion of marsh and 
water of about 4 acres, and the birds are caught up, wing 
clipped, and turned out in this, in the proportion of three 
duck to a mallard. At Tring the young duck are started 
with some hard-boiled ^g, bread-crumbs, and boiled rice, 
but at Netherby this is done with duck meal ; later, they are 
fed on maize porridge mixed dryish, and later with maize 
whole and dry. At Netherby they are given a little pan of 
water to each coop from the first. This has to serve until 
they are three weeks old, when puddles 30 feet in circum- 
ference are made for them ; and although ten in a coop is the 
rule, and they are shut in at nights along with the foster- 
mother, they crowd in hundreds into these clay constructed 
puddles. The food is also given in a small pan at each coop. 
Any method which drops sticky food on the backs of the 
ducks is sure to lead to trouble. At six weeks old the birds 
are taken to their permanent homes, which at Netherby are 
mostly the brooks or bums flowing through the estate. 

Wet is not bad for young ducks as long as they can get 
under the brooding hen, but wet and cold as well is not their 
best weather, and none of the most successful breeders allow 
the little ducks to have their fling in large sheets of water, or 
even ponds or brooks, until they are six weeks old. When 
quite small, the greatest enemies of the duck are hot sun with- 
out shade, and cold wind. In the early stages they are best 
20 
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fed four times in the day, as at Netherby, where over looo ducks 
have frequently been killed in one day. There they are penned 
out exactly as pheasants generally are, in a field surrounded 
with wire netting to keep out foxes. 

Obviously in no manner ever discovered can true wild duck 
be killed in such numbers as these. That they have been 
caught in numbers equally large in decoys, and could be shot 
by taking them away from the decoys and letting them out a 
few at a time in the neighbourhood of the guns, is certain, but it 
never has been done, and a decoy is only used as a neck-breaking 
trap to supply the markets with duck, widgeon, and teal. 

There is nothing whatever to be said against the hand rear- 
ing of wild duck. If they are properly managed, they give far 
harder and better shooting than pheasants ; especially is this the 
case if they are left long enough to get their mature plumage. 

Some difference of opinion has arisen on the best size of 
shot to use for wild duck. Probably No. 4 is the best size, if the 
particular gun will shoot it well. The size to be most objected 
to is No. 6, which has not penetration enough for the body shots 
at any moderate range, and is not thick enough to make sure of 
hitting head or neck. If the latter is to be relied upon. No. 7 
is better than Na 6, but not better than No. 8. But if this 
principle is adopted, only shots should be taken when the head 
and neck is well in view, for from behind these sizes can only 
wound. They wound a good deal in any case, but when duck 
are coming anything like straight for the gun (which seldom 
happens) body striking small pellets glance off like hail. No. 4 
shot may not hit often enough to please shooters; but duck 
cannot take this size away apparently unharmed to die hy 
slow torture. For that reason it is the sportsman's size. The 
neck and head shot please the shooter, because they alone inflict 
sudden death in the air, and the work looks to be a clean hit 
and a clean miss ; but when this appearance is obtained by the 
use of small shot things are not what they seem. Nothing can 
be said when the game comes down, but eveiy bird missed 
must be suspected of being " tailored." 

All game birds cling to the ground or the tree tops when 
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tfiey are flying, more or less, as the wind suits them. The real 
wild duck cling to the water, and follow down the course of 
a stream in such a way that two or three guns can be so posted 
as to command the whole lateral extension of flighting duck 
or teal, except that both these birds are easily scared by 
shooting to mount far out of gun-shot. When they are 
mounted they do not necessarily follow the stream, for the 
reason that they can probably see other water far ahead, and 
they make for it in a direct line. But as the shots will mount 
them, so also a succession of men posted in their line of flight 
will each send them a little higher, and consequently the shooter 
should not only be invisible to the duck before he has fired, but 
after also ; otherwise he will spoil sport for the next gun down 
stream, or up, as the case may be. 



WILD WILD-DUCK 

PERHAPS it is a misnomer to speak of any duck as " tame," 
it gives a false impression; but by wild wild-duck is 
meant to be implied those fowl that breed in a natural way, 
and are only to be killed with much success by artifice. For 
instance, there are three great varieties of wild-duck shooting 
besides the punt gunner's business. The most practical of these 
is *' flighting " ; the next often '* indulged " in, if it can be called 
indulgence, is " shore shooting " ; and the third kind is the " ^lzc " 
system that is practised mostly upon the Hampshire Avon and 
Stour. There are many modifications of this system employed 
upon other rivers and on chains of pools. 

Flight Shooting 

Taking these in the order named, it may at once be stated 
that flight shooting gives beautiful sport, but has the dis- 
advantage that it is selfish amusement, because one cannot 
invite friends to assist in a form of sport that not only depends 
much on the weather, as all sports do, but altogether upon it 
" Flighting " is the interception of the wild duck in the evening 
when they come from the sea or other resting-places to thdr 
inland feed. Consequently, the line of flight must be known, 
and besides, this knowledge is not quite enough, because a 
change of wind alters the course of the fowl, which may be said 
to have a different line of flight for every wind. But even when 
the fowler has hit off the correct land spot where the fowl go 
over, that is not all. The weather counts for much more dian 
this ; for it usually happens that upon a still nig^t the duck go 
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over at so great a height that shooting is out of the question. 
Then upon a starlight night they are so difficult to see that 
hitting is out of the question, and it is only on cloudy, windy, 
moonlit nights that much good can usually be done, and only 
then is much execution likely if a good head wind is blowing 
against the fowl. At most, flight shooting only lasts from a 
quarter to half an hour in the evening. In the morning, when 
the fowl have fed and betake themselves seawards, it may last 
a good deal longer, especially if, after those have gone which 
are not inclined to rest in their feeding-grounds (and there are 
generally a good many of these), those grounds are disturbed 
purposely. Flighting is a sport that has one very great advan- 
tage: if positions are well chosen — not too near either the 
day home or the night feeding ground — ^no harm whatever is 
done by shooting every day. The fowl cannot be driven away 
by that means. One hears the present generation of shooters 
disparaging the easy shots their great-grandfathers gloried in, 
but flight shooting is as old as the " scatter gun," and it is still 
the most difficult of all shooting. The author's experience of 
shooting in the half light is that it is next to impossible to hold 
sufficiently forward. But this is an observation that he has 
never been able to explain satisfactorily to himself. It is not 
suggested that half light travels slower than good light, but 
merely that the true position of the moving mark is not recog- 
nised by the brain as quickly as anything in a good light. 

Shore Shooting 

This sport is much more affected by the weather even than 
flight shooting. Speaking broadly, the shore is a good place 
for a youngster to learn the art of shooting in the early season, 
say in September. Then the curlews and the golden and green 
plover will be young, and the most blundering performer will 
hardly be able to avoid getting near enough for a shot some- 
times, and will not be able to prevent an occasional foolish 
3^ung thing flying into the load. A good many shots will be 
fired at creatures going low down enough over water for the 
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splash of the pellets to be a guide to the gunner for his next 
shot But too much reliance must not be placed on any such 
appearances when the bird is more than a foot above the water, 
because after the pellets have passed the game they will be 
going so slowly as to appear far behind when they splash the 
water, even when, in fact, they might have been straight for the 
mark, or even in front. With shooting schools in such numbers, 
it is much more humane to rely for education upon the class of 
shooting given at them than to mangle birds that are of no 
use when killed. This remark does not, of course, apply to 
golden plover, which are quite as good food as a snipe, nor to 
green plover and curlew, which it is said are good food, but 
only to the terns and small fry that are not eaten. 

However, clay bird shooting can never teach confidence and 
knowledge of what is and what is not at shooting distance. 
For this reason the saltings and the shore experience of a young 
gunner are valuable to him, although the real wild fowlers of the 
district have every right to believe themselves injured by people 
who constantly disturb fowl by shooting at " rubbish." 

The young shooter, then, should not begin by trying to see 
how far a gun will kill, for it is no credit at all to kill far off. It 
is the easiest kind of shot, because the ^game" is moving 
relatively to the swing of the gun far slower far off than near 
by. It may credit the gun-maker to kill a long shot, but not 
the shooter when he misses the next near one. Consequently, 
if one must go shore shooting in summer, or before summer 
visitors have gone, a good way is to make a rule never to excuse 
a miss as being too far. It is wonderful how, by banning at 
near easy shots and never missing, the ability gradually comes 
to make a gun do its best at farther distance ; whereas b^;in- 
ning at long shots teaches nothing, and every miss b^[ets loss 
of confidence, which is the one thing most essential in shooting. 

But from the summer shore shooter to the veteran winter 
business man of the shore, who makes a living by his gun, or 
at least makes his day's wages every day he thinks it worth his 
time to go fowling, there is as much difference as between 
''W. G." in his prime and the stoniest stone-waller who ever 
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blocked cricket balls upon an artificial wicket. Your real clever 
wildfowler of the shore is not born, he is made by a lifetime of 
experience. He and a new-comer may start out in opposite 
directions, and the local may in a night and a day kill far more 
widgeon and duck than he can carry home at two goes (most 
likely he will take them in a boat), and your new-comer without 
assistance may never have been within shot of fowl all the time, 
and probably will only escape the rising tide by the help of 
Providence. 

A would-be shore shooter, then, can only succeed by placing 
himself in the hands of the best local fowler he can get to take 
on the job. This remark is equally true with regard to the old 
sportsman from elsewhere as it is of the novice down for a 
holiday. It is not here only a question of the weather, but 
largely also one of geography. Every creek through the mud 
flats has to be mapped out in the mind of him who would make 
use of creeks in order to stalk wild fowl. Every bank at low 
tide must be an hour-glass, to indicate just when it will dis- 
appear and the feeding fowl will be washed off their legs and 
will have to find other feeding-ground. Those fowl know 
already where they are going for food the instant they are 
flooded out, and your real fowler knows it too, and maybe is 
lying up in a mud hole to intercept them. A mud hole does 
not sound like a bed of roses, but, by one who understands it, 
can be made quite comfortable for a winter night's sport with 
the mercury registering 15 degrees of frost Indeed, it is not 
much good at any other time. It is only in the very wildest 
and worst of nights and days that wild fowling is at its best 
There must be snow for choice, and frost also, even on the sea- 
shore. In fact, the weather must be so hard that the fowl can 
only feed on mud-flats that are tide-washed, for the reason that 
everywhere else the ground is too hard, and too much covered 
with snow and ice, to enable ducks to reach the mud bottoms 
of fresh water, or to enable widgeon and teal and geese to feed 
elsewhere at all. About once in ten years we have six or eight 
weeks of such weather, and then the favoured spots swarm with 
fowl of all kinds to such an extent that for miles and miles 
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along the coasts birds on the mud and in the air appear almost 
as numerous, and as all-pervading, as the great fat snowflakes 
that have little less of wills of their own than the fowl themselves, 
and are little less playthings and creations of the air and 
water. 

In such wild weather three shots at knotts have resulted in 
a bag of 600 birds, to say nothing of the wounded. Then grey 
geese and brent fly low, and follow the receding, as they have 
to move from the flowing, tide ; for they are always hungry, and 
it is no time to be particular. Ducks then feed as much by 
day as by night, and geese possibly as much by night as by 
day ; for they are starving, and grow so poor in condition when 
this weather lasts long as not to be worth shooting, or sending 
to market when shot. It is as if the lion once more lay down 
with the lamb, for the birds become almost fearless, and quite 
careless of their mortal enemy man, who in the beginning of 
the storm rejoices in his victory over the most wary fowl of the 
air, as the grey geese are, and in the end hopes the weather 
may soon break to save the lives of the poor useless things. 

How is it that the fowl that are migrants, and have already 
come perhaps 2000 miles, are caught like this, maybe upon the 
north Norfolk coast, when by flying away to the west coast of 
Ireland or to sunny Spain they would find the condition of 
temperature they require and lots of food? Probably those 
that were there when the weather started its avian trials did 
that, and possibly the multiplication of migrants, as the storm 
continues, are birds that have already had a thousand miles' race 
to ride before the storm and have been worsted in the attempt 
If so, their weakness and want of food is the cause. They have 
not the strength to cross snow-covered England, where they 
could get no bite nor sup on the way. In other words, they 
perish, like Mrs. Dombey, because they have not the strength 
to make an eflbrt. 

It is not these belated and consequently starved birds that 
the shore shooter wants to make the acquaintance of, but the 
first to arrive on the wings of the storm, and consequently any 
aspirant to this kind of sport should keep in touch with the 
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best local fowler whose services he can buy. The latter must 
telegraph the instant that the weather and the fowl together 
forecast the coming storm, and the birds know before ther- 
mometer and barometer together can indicate what is to be. 
Then the gunner must take the first train and telegraph to his 
fowler to make all arrangements, otherwise there may be a 
day's loss of time when he does arrive, because his fowler will 
be where the thickest of the fowl are, and there will be nobody 
left behind who knows exactly where that is at any precise 
period of the day or night All who do know will be engaged 
in the slaughter for themselves, for on the free saltings and the 
shore all men are equal who are good fowlers, and the others 
do not count. 

When such weather as this comes, history is going to be 
made, history that will last a hardy honest small community a 
decade or more to discusis, and for the robust it is well worth 
joining in, but it is also worth paying for, and a good price too. 
It is true that by showing you around a wildfowler does not lose 
his own sport, or not all of it ; but unless you are a good sports- 
man as well as a good shot, your joint bags will not equal that 
of an experienced fowler by himself, and consequently luxuries 
at zero and in a gale of snow have to be paid for on a basis far 
higher than ordinary keeper's tips. That is, they have to if you 
want to come in for the cream of the sport 

The "Gaze" System 

The "gaze" system of shooting is a Hampshire Avon 
equivalent for the shooting from tubs that has been practised 
for many years. The shooting from the latter is much more 
suitable for large marshes and open sheets of water, whereas the 
" gaze " is a brushwood or furze construction suitable for the 
river bank. But they are alike in this — ^that the shooting of 
many guns keeps the fowl upon the move, whether they ring 
round pools and marshes or follow the course of a stream. The 
habit of all fowl to prefer flying over water enables a duck 
" drive " (for these two methods are duck drives) to be success- 
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fully brought off without drivers. We have read of Mr. Abd 
Chapman's success by the tub method in the Spanish marshes, 
and also of a royal son of King Greorge ill. and his want of 
success in shooting fowl from a tub on the Berkeley Castle 
haunts of the wild goose. At the latter other methods are 
now adopted, but the sport is not very great, although this is 
because of the difficulty of getting shots, and not because of any 
scarcity of fowl Mr. Chapman had splendid sport in Spain, but 
the fowl there were greatly in excess of their numbers in 
England, and besides, they appear to have flown conveniently 
low. Much shooting by many guns generally makes the fowl 
mount very high, unless the shooters are very widely distributed, 
and really the great objection to wild wild-duck is that th^ 
take a mean advantage of the gun-maker, and often fly at heights 
no shot gun will reach them. But very much depends on the 
frequency with which they are disturbed, and unquestionably 
they have very pretty dsys of sport on the Hampshire rivers 
by means of these " gazes." Where there are very many birds 
some will be certain to fly low enough to shoot, and they do not 
usually mount, in flying down a river, as they do in circling 
round a pool, to see whether a descent is safe. Probably this is 
because they believe themselves to be leaving danger behind 
when following the course of a river. 

In making these ^' gazes " it is necessary that there should be 
protection from the sight of the fowl coming from both up and 
down the river, and also that the shelters should be so arranged 
as to enable shooters to get into them without flushing fowl 
close by. The way the shooting is arranged is for the manager 
to point out each man's "gaze," or hide, or butt, to him, and give 
him just long enough to get there a minute or two before shoot- 
ing is to begin. Each gunner is requested not to fire until a 
certain time by the watch, which is fixed upon so as to allow 
the man with farthest to go to comfortably reach his "gaze" 
before time is up. Mr. Robert Hargreaves, who has done a 
good deal of this kind of shooting as well as most others, is of 
opinion that teal for the second barrel give the most difficult 
of all shooting. He describes the action of a company of teal 
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as like the bursting of a bomb when they are shot at by the first 
barrel, so that for the next shot the game may be anywhere 
and going in any direction. This seems very admirable (fescrip- 
tion, but it is only thanks to those ^' gazes " that the first shot is 
not just as difficult as the second. The teal seems to be the 
only bird that can set the laws of gravity wholly at defiance, and 
at the glint of a moving gun can shoot straight upwards, 
apparently at the same speed it was travelling forward before 
being frightened. Often the bird is by this means out of range by 
sheer altitude before the shooter has recovered from the intended 
allowance ahead that he expected to have to give, and began to 
swing for, before the teal converted themselves into living 
rockets, and thus disconcerted the shooter. 

The beauty of this kind of duck shooting is that every 
species of duck has a different flight from its successor, that the 
shooter never knows what is coming, nor from what direction it 
will be. One never does see all the grouse that pass near 
enough for a shot, and then one is only watching one way ; but 
in " gaze ** shooting it is necessary to watch every way. This is 
essentially sport in which humanity in a double sense is the 
best policy. To shoot farther than you can kill is to wound 
duck that will possibly die out at sea, and it is also to send all 
the duck within hearing up one storey higher, and to spoil the 
sport of yoiu: fellows as a consequence. 

The best sizes of shot for duck are probably No. 7 or 8 if 
reliance is to be placed upon hitting head or neck, or No. 4 if it 
is desired that body shots should kill. Probably No. 6 is the 
very worst size to use, because it has power enough to get 
through the breast feathers but not through the breast 
bone of a duck at a moderate range. No. 8 does not appear 
to the writer to do much damage to a coming duck unless 
it catches him in the head and neck, and then it is fatal, 
and that is all that can be said of No. 6, which has so much 
less chance of hitting the vitals. There is a very well developed 
horror of plastering, and that is the reason why No. 4 is very 
popular for wild duck. A choke bore and No. 4 shot are a good 
combination for this sport 
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Flapper Shooting 

Flapper shooting is killing wild duck before they have got 
their full powers of flight. Its sport consists in getting shots. 
Very good spaniels are wanted to make the flappers rise at all 
They are very easy to kill, and even teal flushed before the 
sportsman are about as easy as a sitting mark. Indeed, to some 
people they are more easy, because a sitting mark is very often 
missed not only by pigeon shooters but also by platers of guns. 

Encouraging the Fowl 

It seems curious that wild fowl that spend most of their time 
in the water particularly dislike wind, but so it is, and in making 
teal pits or improving them, or in attracting fowl to a river, 
the more artificial shelter you can aflbrd the fowl the more they 
will be attracted to your water. Near the coast this is generally 
well understood, and there, too, the roughness of the sea greatly 
influences the birds to seek peace and shelter inland ; so that 
there are naturally good days and bad ones for shooting from 
the ** gazes." In a smooth sea and fine weather duck seem to 
prefer to go to bed, which they do in the daytime, on the sea. 
But in rough weather the majority will find out any quiet places 
on fresh water where the presence of other duck prove to them 
that there is safety. For this reason some half-tame wild duck 
are a great attraction to the really wild ones, but the former can 
be only kept at home by good feeding, for wing-clipped fowl are 
no attraction to the really wild birds. Home-bred birds appear 
not so much to attract as to go and fetch the wild ones, and 
this is the reason that wing-clipped birds will not do. On the 
" gaze " system 800 duck have been killed in four days' shoot- 
ing by a party. Mr. John Mills, of Bisteme, using an 8 and a 
12 bore, has killed 1 30 fowl in a day from one '^ ga;^" and on one 
occasion 100 cartridges were shot away from one " gaze ** in a few 
minutes, and the shooter ran out of cartridges and had to stop 
and look at the fowl for half an hour. He killed 60 duck, 
and thought he could have doubled his bag with another 
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100 cartridges. This was at Lord Manners' place, Avon Tyrrell. 
In parts of Dorsetshire as well as Pembrokeshire a great deal 
of attention has been given to the formation of teal pits and 
the cultivation of wild wild-fowl, but the biggest bags made 
have fallen far short of those mentioned above, possibly because 
the fowl are generally taken in an ordinary day's shooting of 
other game, and not in specially arranged big days. 



RABBIT SHOOTING 

FROM potting the unsuspecting rabbit sitting at his front 
dcxMT, and spoiling two blades of grass for every one he 
eats, to killing rabbits hunted out of heather by spaniels, there 
is nearly as wide a difTerence as the whole range of the shot 
gun embraces. The rabbit is said to be the schoolbo/s game, 
but the schoolboy might fairly retort that this is because the 
seniors cannot hit him. He is certainly the easiest and also the 
hardest to kill of all the British food for powder. It just 
depends upon how he is treated whether he is worthy to be 
called a sporting beast or not A rabbit in strange ground, or 
one that knows he cannot get home, is the poorest-hearted little 
beast possible, and is even too much afraid to run away. Then 
we are often told what splendid sport rabbits make for the gun 
when hunted by beagles. This is a fraud. It sounds pretty, 
but in practice all the rabbits but one will be sitting up trimming 
their whiskers with their fore feet and listening to the direction 
of the hunt, for the beagles' pack, and so only one rabbit is 
being hunted at any one time. If you are watching a rabbrt 
and hear the hunt turn, you will get ready for the time the 
creature runs. But he will not run ; he will merely hop quietly 
out of the line of the hunt, and sit up to listen some more. 

In bracken that is not too thick the rabbit may bolt, bat 
when it is very thick the author has watched rabbits defeat a 
whole team of spaniels by the higher strat^c operation of 
sitting quite still. In this stuff you see them at your toeSi 
much too near to shoot, and cannot see them at all when they 
are far enough away for half a load of shot not to smash them. 
If you want pretty rabbit shooting, you must have dogs that 
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do not " open " or else beaters. In fair undergrowth, in which 
one can just see to shoot sometimes, rabbits when at home will 
make for their holes fast enough, and they take shooting. But 
for difficulty in covert they are as nothing compared with rabbits 
that have well used runs through fairly long heather. Some- 
times in running they will be under the heather, and even under 
the level of the ground in the broken surface ; sometimes they 
will be above the heather. You will probably try to shoot a 
little in front of them as they turn and twist along their runs at 
great speed, but nothing makes a shooter feel so foolish as 
shooting so much in front that the quarry never at any time 
gets as forward as the shot went The heather rabbit is quite 
capable of creating this feeling, for when you lose sight of him 
he frequently changes his course just as if he knew that his 
enemy was noted for shooting well in front. Where under 
covert is very thick indeed, the author has never seen pretty 
rabbit shooting, although he has seen fearless spaniels trying to 
make the rabbits run, and succeeding in making them crawl and 
hop by turns, but run very rarely indeed. They seem to know 
that the spaniels cannot catch them in such places. Rabbit 
shooting on a grand scale is nearly always a failure. You kill 
the numbers, no doubt ; but in order that you should do it the 
rodents have been ferreted or *' stunk " out of their holes, and 
the latter have been stopped up, and most of the quarry appear 
to know they are in a trap, and are philosophical enough to think 
that it is useless to run without having a place to run to. You 
can certainly drive rabbits past the guns, but you cannot always 
make them run. In only fairly thick under covert, with rides 
for the guns to stand, fair sport is often obtained. You may see 
the rabbits come up to the ride and then stop and hide. They 
fear to cross. Then, when they are obliged to go, they make a 
rush of it ; evidently they know their danger, and think safety 
lies in speed. If they can be got to cross like this, there is sport 
in it, provided the rides are not too wide. If they are wide, you 
make a certainty of your shot, and the sport is less. The best 
sporting width is that which causes an uncertainty as to whether 
the shot succeeded, and an examination in the bushes to see 
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whether the shot was well or ill timed That is to say, the best 
sport is when the bushes take up a lot of the pellets and the 
rabbit is out of sight before the snap shot is off. 

Gas tar is as good as anything to keep rabbits out of their 
holes. It is not bad when properly employed to get them out 
But as strong-smelling stuffs are generally used, they keep the 
rabbits in their holes for one, two, or three nights, until hunger 
compels an exit past the paper dipped in tar. It is a good plan 
to put the paper down the holes only on the windward side of 
the burrows ; this has the effect of blowing the smell through the 
whole of the compartments, but leaves open bolt holes where 
nothing will impede. The next day the other side of the 
burrow can be doctored, and this will prevent re-entry. After 
this, shooting may take place without many uninjured rabbits 
going to ground, but the wounded will go in and die there; 
consequently, there is nothing like stopping out if the rabUts 
can be got out A very effective plan for this is the use of a 
line ferret It is best not to let the ferret try and bolt the 
rabbits ; that takes too much time. But if it is run through the 
holes one day and tar-paper is inserted the next, most of the 
rabbits will be found to have had pressing business elsewhere. 
Consequently, they can be shot, and give better sport than if they 
had been subjected to back-scratching by the ferret's poison 
claws. But probably the best way of all, where the holes are 
not amongst rocks, is to fill up all entrances with a clod of soil 
or turf and sprinkle the latter with gas tar or spirits of tar. 
Twenty-four hours later the process has to be repeated, for the 
rabbits will have scratched out This should be repeated every 
day until the shoot occurs, but only the first stopping will be 
much trouble ; there will be few holes to stop afterwards. In 
trying to make a big bag it is very necessary to put down 
netting to keep the rabbits off the beaten ground. Stops wiU 
do, but are not as effective as the net 

The preservation of rabbits implies, of course, the destruction 
of vermin, especially cats. The next necessity is fresh blood in 
January or February, and early and close shooting or trapping. 
Rabbits degenerate quicker than most animals, and in-breeding 
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and stale ground are the worst causes. On some soils lime- 
dressing seems to be absolutely necessary for the continued 
health and reproductive powers of rabbits in warrens. Out of 
warrens, and especially where they are not wanted, nothing 
seems to injure them. Neither disease, vermin, nor the school- 
boy's gun will do them any damage where they are not 
encouraged. This is probably because they are most healthy 
where they are most scarce, and it is only nature's justice that if 
they poison the grass they should poison themselves also. 

Shooting rabbits over ferrets requires much more attention 
than it is worth. The rabbit always seems to bolt well when 
the shooter is not attending; when he is all expectation, the 
rabbit comes and looks at him, pokes his head out of the hole, 
where to shoot him would be to destroy his value. Then, just 
as the ferret must be getting up to the quarry's tail to make him 
bolt, the head disappears and is seen no more. Then in ten 
minutes or half an hour the experienced person says it will be 
necessary to dig, because the ferret is lying up, or if he is muzzled 
he is probably pounded, with rabbits' backs to scratch on all 
sides of him, but no rabbits to bolt. Then, when the most 
unexpected event does take place, and the rabbits do bolt well, 
those you wound are sure to go to ground with a broken 
leg or shoulder, and so stop proceedings, either by detaining the 
ferret or by informing their fellows. Ferreting is not nearly as 
good sport as shooting stopped-out rabbits. When beaters for 
the latter are used, they should make no noise. The object is 
not that the quarry should quietly canter along in front of a line 
of guns, but you will want them to lie well, so that when dis- 
turbed in close contact with some beater's stick they may run well. 
The former they will do if there is fair covert to lie in and no 
noise, not even " tapping " of sticks. The latter they will do 
if they are poked up with a stick instead of being thrashed up 
with a stake. The biggest record of rabbit shooting is that of 
5096 rabbits to nine guns in the day. This was in 1885, in 
Mr. J. Lloyd Price's Rhiwlas warren. The load of shot 
best for shooting warren rabbits, or any others if other game 
is not to be bagged, is | oz. of No. 3 shot This saves 
21 
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plastering, and enables both near shots and long oaes to be 
taken. It was the load used with Schultze powder when the 
bag above mentioned was made. Perhaps it is not correct to 
talk of a bag of rabbits when such wilful slaughter occurs. 
There must have been between seven and eight tons of rabbits 
for that one day's work. 

If rabbits come out from a covert to feed in a rough hanky 
grass field, one that will afford good sport if the rabtnts lie oat 
in it, this can be brought about by means of wire netting, the 
lower part of which is set so as to fall by the pulling of a string. 
However, half the fun is lost when rabbits are shot out of 
woods. This plan for keeping the beasts out of their coverts b 
perhaps more useful in snow when the trees are in danger, and 
when, too, the rabbits highly appreciate the hay in the sheep 
racks. Indeed, feeding with £$ worth of hay would often save 
jfsoo worth of young trees. 

The enclosing of warrens with wire netting is a simfde 

matter, and the principle should be that rabbits can get in but 

cannot get out This is easy enough to arrange. There must be 

tumed-in wire at both the top and bottom, and turned-out wire at 

the bottom. This rests on the ground, and there is no need to put 

it underneath. About 6 inches of tuming-in is enough. Three 

feet 6 inches is about the best height for wire, although if 

the ground is quite flat probably 3 feet and an over-lap of 

6 inches to prevent climbing from the inside is enough. Then i^ 

(Ml the outside in several places, a wall of turf is built as high 

as the fencing, and a single turf is laid as a lead on to the over* 

lay of netting, rabbits will enter freely, but will not get out 

again. It is thought best to use graduated wiie, very small at 

the ground in order to keep in the young ones, but it may be 

that the warrener will wish the young ones to fare the best, and 

in that case, if the crops outside permit, it may be a help to the 

young rabbits to let them escape through netting that keeps in 

the old ones. They will all come in again some time by means 

of the external turf walls, and then, having grown big, will have 

to remain. 



HARES 

TO the insular Britisher there are only two sorts of hares, 
the brown and the blue. Possibly they cross breed, but 
naturalists are mostly opposed to this view. However, if they 
do not cross, the writer has seen specimens in Caithness which 
he could not assign to either race. Nowhere else in Scotland 
does there seem to be much ground inhabited by both species. 

The blue hare is not only a creature of the moors, but of the 
top moors. The brown hare never goes up there by any chance 
but he often occupies moors of low level bordering the cultivation. 
In Caithness the highest tops are usually not very high, and 
the blue hares are often found on the moor only a few feet 
above sea-level. Consequently there are opportunities for cross 
breeding which in the other counties rarely exist 

Hares are said to be very prolific, but as a matter of fact 
they increase only very slowly : what they might do in more 
favourable circumstances is another matter. One writer affirms 
that when a brace was confined in a walled garden there 
were S7 hares counted at the end of one year. That is 
possibly correct, and yet the hare does not breed well in confine- 
ment, which is the reason that parks are more often devoted 
to deer and sheep than to hares, even when they are nominally 
hare parks. The late Lord Powerscourt introduced brown hares 
into his park in Ireland, where they did not increase ; and the 
late Mr. Assheton-Smith, of Vaynol Park, introduced the blue 
Alpine hare there. In Ireland the latter is indigenous, but does 
not in winter change to white, with tips of black upon its ears, 
as it does in Scotland and upon the Continent. 

Country Life has lately reproduced a photograph of a family 
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of six brown leverets, and it is evidently wrong to afiirm that 
from two to five is the limit of numbers produced, as was done 
in Country Lif^s Shooting Book. Seven is the greatest number 
reported, but this requires confirmation. What has given the 
impression that two or three are the usual numbers produced is 
the fact that the hare does not seem to confine herself to one 
nest All her eggs are not put in one basket, and this is 
instinctive wisdom ; for little leverets give out a good deal of 
scent even when quite young, and are easily found by foxes and 
d(^^ Cats are not fond of ranging the open fields, but prefer 
hedgerow and covert, so that they are more dangerous to young 
rabbits than to leverets, which are generally placed in the open 
fields without any sort of nest or other protection than the great 
space about them. 

Very large bags of hares have frequently been killed Lord 
Mansfield's Perthshire bag of blue hares once reached very 
nearly 1300 in the day to five guns, and over 1000 brown hares 
are said to have been killed in the day quite recently. That 
the author has not verified, but formerly they must have been 
nearly as plentiful in Sufiblk and Norfolk as they are now 
in parts of Bohemia and Hungary. Count Karolyi, for some 
years Hungarian Ambassador to the Court of St James, once 
attempted to make a record: he killed to his own gun 600 
hares in five hours' shooting. It is not this unique feat for 
which Hungary is most noted, but for its constant supply over 
a lai^e number of days. There they do not usually kill hares 
during partridge shooting, but delay the big drives until 
November. Nevertheless, at Tot-M^yr, six days' shootii^ by 
nine guns produced 7500 hares and 2500 partridges. Probably 
Mindszent, in the south of Hungary, holds the record for a day 
at hares, for 3000 were killed there by Count Alexander 
Pallavicini's ten guns. 

Big bags of hares are no new thing in that country, for 
as long ago as 1753 over 18,000 hares were killed with equal 
proportions of partridges in 20 days' shooting by 23 guns, 
including the Emperor of Austria and the Princess Charlotte, 
In Suffolk, in 1806, a complaint of the number of hares left on 
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one estate was followed in the early spring by the killing of 
60 1 2. Whether this slaughter satisfied the farmers or no is 
not stated. Probably the biggest shoots of hares occur in the 
United States, where the animals, almost precisely like our own 
brown hares, are called ''jack rabbits." They have become so 
troublesome to farmers that the latter turn out in regular armies 
when the '' trouble '' becomes worse than usual, and the "jack 
rabbits" are done to death in countless numbers. Another 
kind of hare found in the States is the " cotton tail," which in 
all outward appearance is precisely like our common rabbit, 
except that it does not burrow. It is the perquisite of the 
nigger dog, and if he is there, of the nigger dog's master. 

The "jack rabbits" give splendid coursing and a fine scent 
for hounds ; the " cotton tails " do neither, but gun-dogs invari- 
ably point them. The hunting of the hare is probably the oldest 
of all sports now practised. It was rated high by Xenophon 
more than three centuries before the Christian era, and 
Xenophon would have made an excellent master of harriers 
in our day if we could have induced him to leave his nets at 
home. The fox never took precedence of the hare until earth- 
stopping was invented, and without it the former would even 
now be the less worthy as a quarry. 

The brown hare prefers the open country to the woods, and 
is never found in the latter until ha)rtime and harvest have 
driven it out of the fields. Even then it may take to a fallow 
field in preference to the woods, and the author has known a 
little 10 acre field to have more than 100 hares in it upon 
sach an occasion. In wet dripping weather — that is, when the 
drip falls from the trees in covert along with the falling leaf — 
hares prefer to make forms in the open fields. These they 
will return to daily for weeks together, unless they are disturbed. 
But if they are put off their forms they do not often come back 
to them again, but make new ones. Consequently, if it is 
desired to have a great day's covert shooting, including hares, 
the open country should be beaten for them several days 
before. The fact that they are disturbed will send them into 
the coverts. On the other hand, after the coverts are beaten. 
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not a hare will be found in them for some tirae, wliercas all 
the pheasants that are left alive will be back to roost the next 
day at latest, unless they have been driven to coverts that they 
know and like equally well. 

People affect to despise shooting hares, and when they are 
driven out of coverts into the open they are of course rather 
more easy than pheasants fluttering up at a comer; but in 
high undergrowth, in covert or out, they are much more often 
missed than pheasants. In standing barley they are very 
difficult, and if turnips are really high they are not easy there. 
But the author has rarely seen clever hare shooting when the 
beasts have been driven up to fences in the low country, and 
up to the hilltops in Scotland. It ts true tiiat if only one or 
two hares come together, it is simplicity itself to handle them, 
but suppose four hares are each seen 20 yards apart coming up 
to your stand. If you can kill the four, you understand wood- 
craft as well as shooting. If you do not know the former, you 
will get one or at most two hares and frighten the others away. 
Your object will be to get all the hares neariy together before 
you take the farthest off* one, then the next farthest off', and 
you will have two very much scared hares starting probably 
from your very feet for your second gun. The shooting then 
becomes extremely difficult, because it has to be very smart 
indeed. Sometimes, instead of four you may have twenty hares 
all within 80 )rards, and it has been known that by shooting at 
the first within range all the rest have escaped without a shot 
It is the habit of blue hares to follow each other up the runs 
through the heather or over the moss and stones; when one 
stops, the others seeing him stop too. Consequently, the way to 
get them together is only to stop the first hare when he has 
approached near and is also out of sight of the others bdiind, 
which any little unnevenness of the ground accomplishes. A 
sharp " click," which was most easily accomplished by cocking 
a gun in the days before the hammerless, is enough. One 
stone rapped once only on another will do it. But the hare 
must not see that, or any other movement, or he will be off 
at once. If he has not the advantage of the wind, and so 
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cannot get the scent of the guns, a hare would run between a 
shooter's legs without seeing him if he stood absolutely still 
and bestrode the hare track. But it is the ''absolute" that 
makes all the difference. Some people say that a hare cannot 
see straight in front of it, but this is a mistake ; it can detect the 
smallest movement although directly in front, and if it will 
almost run against you, it will not allow you to walk from the 
direct front up to it as it lies in its form. 

When hares are wild, they sit high in their forms, and can be 
seen from a long distance. However, when they mean to lie 
close, they are remarkably difficult to see even upon open 
ground, except to those who know what to look for, and the 
most experienced will often pass them. Private coursers, 
especially when mounted, get extremely clever at finding 
hares in their seats. In beating for them, when they are not 
wild, the drivers who take a straight course will miss three- 
parts of the hares, but if they zigzag, making half-turns 
suddenly, every hare will believe itself seen and will run. 

In beating flat country for hares, very much the same order 
as in partridge driving in the open, and as in pheasant beating 
in covert, has to be adopted. Stops and flanks are a necessity, 
but in driving moorlands a very diflerent system is adopted. 
The hares there will all make up hill, no matter which way the 
beaters walk, so that a continuous circuit round the hills, 
banning at the lowest level and cork-screwing upwards, is 
the plan if there are not enough beaters to cover the slope at 
one operation. If there are, the beating is done as if it were the 
desire to drive the hares along the slope or face of the hill, 
but as they will all pass along the front fiace of the drivers 
and mount the hill either near or far on, the guns will take 
up hidden positions upon the tops. Any other system of 
driving blue hares has been found from experience to be 
more or less misdirected energy. These animals are not very 
much liked in the deer forests, because the deer understand the 
hares' movements as well as if they talked to each other, and 
a startled hare usually means also a startled stag in the stalking 
season. But in grouse ground the hares should not be kept 
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veiy low in Scotland Nowhere are you very far away from 
a deer forest and eagles, and the latter are satisfied to leave 
the grouse alone if they can get blue hare in summer and 
white hare in winter. The Alpine hare is much easier for an 
eagle to catch than either grouse or ptarmigan. 

As to brown hares, they can only be plentiful where the 
relations between landowner and tenant are of the veiy best 
The latter can, if thqr like, kill hares all the year round. Good 
land, a liberal landlord, and yearly tenancies are the conditions 
under which hares can thrive. The author likes to see plenty 
of them as proofs that the tenants are not unsportsmanlike, and 
that the keepers are friendly with the farmers and enemies to 
the poachers. Opposites in both cases have not been quite 
unknown. 

It has been said that hares can be " called up " by poachers. 
Perhaps that is so ; the only cry of the hare the author has 
heard is that distress note tiiat will often, on the contrary, drive 
away the other hares. If they will come to call, they must be 
in the habit of calling. It is the note of the doe hare that is 
supposed to be imitated. If she calls her young she has no 
cause to call the "jack"; she is found by him by the trail scent, 
and is worried far more by his attentions than she likes. It is 
not uncommon to see half a dozen '^ jacks" persecuting one 
doe hare, and continuing to do so for hours if not for days 
together. The ^ jack " seems to hunt the trail of the doe when 
it is hours old, and long after any harrier would notice it 

The esteem in which the hare was held in the Middle Ages 
is shown by a verse attached to an English translation of the 
Norman-French Le Art de Ventrie^ by William Twici, hunts- 
man to King Edward II. : — 

"To Venery y caste me fynt to go, 
Of wheche iiij best is be, that is to say. 
The hare, the herte, the wulfhe, the wylde boor also ; 
Of yeneiy for sothe there be no moe." 

Who wrote the verse does not appear to be accurately 
known ; evidently it was not Twici. 



SNIPE 

SNIPE shooting is the fly fishing of the shot gun. 
There are only three species of snipe that regularly 
visit England^ and only one that breeds here. This is the full 
snipe. The great solitary or double snipe is rarely seen, and 
as a sporting bird, therefore, does not count. The jack snipe 
is far the most beautiful, and is met with some years in fair 
quantities, but is rarely found in greater proportion than one 
to five of the full snipe. The jack snipe is rarely missed by a 
deliberate marksman, but a snap shooter who is used to the 
quick and zigzag rise of the full snipe is often able to miss the 
little jacks, for their flight is almost that of a butterfly. Be- 
sides, the jack snipe has a very trying habit of pitching down 
suddenly as if it were badly wounded, when it becomes tempting 
to the shooter to go and pick it up with his gun at safety. 
Then the little creature is remarkably hard to move a second 
time, and thus suspicion becomes apparent certainty, so that 
when the shooter is about to give up all hope of finding the 
dead bird the quick one flies slowly away, unharmed by a hasty 
shot, or by the concentrated language which sometimes is 
mistakenly supposed to follow. The jack snipe is the 
comedian of the gunner's quarry. This 2 oz. bird is not much 
of a mouthful for a big retriever, and the only reason it is 
not usually injured by even tender-mouthed dogs is probably 
because it and all the other species of the family are naturally 
offensive to the taste of the dog. They never would be retrieved 
from choice, and the duty has generally to be forced upon the 
young canine assistant of whatever breed it may be. Not 
many jack snipe come to us before October, but a few have 
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been found in September, and in every month in the year, which 
has given rise to the speculation that they might have bred 
here, but that has never been proved to have occurred by the 
discovery of eggs. They are migrants from the North, frail 
creatures which surrender themselves to the wind, and apparently 
thereby avoid the wave. At any rate, large numbers of them 
do survive, although doubtless many in adverse winds miss the 
coasts and perish, like woodcocks, in the Atlantic Ocean. The 
course in the air taken by these birds is not well known. It 
has been affirmed that many woodcock arrive first on the north 
and west coast of Ireland, and most of the jack snipe on the 
south-east coast, and although we are inclined to regard 
instinct — and the migratory sense is an instinct — as an uncon- 
trollable impulse which always acts in the same way, it appears 
to have results that are not to be thus accounted for, and the 
birds arrive in turn on all the coasts and by various routes. 

The Wilson snipe in America is closely allied to our full 
snipe, although it ranks as a species. It is even more migratory 
than our own bird, some of which always breed in England, 
Ireland, and Scotland. But the Wilson snipe leaves the Northern 
States in the winter and makes its way to the lands warmed fay 
the soft airs off the Gulf of Mexico. Snipe, then, in most of the 
States are only to be shot in the autumn and spring migrations. 
Probably the finest snipe shooting ever experienced in America, 
and only to be matched in India and Burmah, was that obtained 
by Mr. Pringle in Louisiana, an account of which he has pub- 
lished in book form. 

The full snipe generally utters a sharp cry on taking wing, 
the jack is silent; but the breeding cry of the former differs 
materially from its note of fright, and at the same time that it 
utters the former it sometimes shoots downwards and makes 
another air vibration with its wings or tail. This has been said 
to be a vocal sound, but the author is quite sure this view would 
not be held by anyone who watched the bird through a field- 
glass. It may be seen to descend while making the noise 
which has given it the rustic name of " heather bleater,^' and it 
does this with a closed bill ; but upon occasion it opens its b9I, 
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and then the vocal sound, as well as the other, is distinctly 
heard. 

The powers of flight of the full snipe vary with the time of 
year. The author once knew a grouse shooter of long experi- 
ence and success who prided himself upon his skill as a snipe 
shot. When, however, he was for the first time in his life 
taken to a snipe bog in November, he never let off his gun. 
The birds, he said, were too wild to shoot ; but others shot them, 
so that it may be said there are snipe and snipe. These birds 
seem to feed all day and all night too ; at any rate they may be 
found upon their night feeding-grounds at all times of the day, 
and so fond are they of favoured places that they return to them 
constantly. Moreover, if one bird is killed on a favoured boring 
ground, another almost invariably takes his place in a few days 
if the weather remains the same. If it does not, every snipe 
in a neighbourhood may be gone in a night. Snipe are de- 
pendent upon food they find by boring in soft earth, so that 
frost compels them to change quarters. As a rule, wet weather 
disperses snipe all over the mountains and fields ; they can then 
feed anywhere. Frost sends them into the bogs, and still harder 
frost to the springs, still harder again to the west coasts and to 
Ireland. 

Two occasions have been recorded where snipe collected in 
hundreds upon dry arable fields, where apparently there was 
nothing for them to feed upon, and where they returned after a 
snipe drive had been instituted. 

Many are the " certain " methods of getting on terms with 
these birds, but they are all to be taken with a grain of salt. 
Whether snipe will lie best when hunted for down or up wind, 
and whether they should be shot upon the rise or when their 
twisting is done, are questions to which difierent and emphatic 
answers are often given. However, we believe in each by 
turn and nothing long. The snipe is too changeable a creature 
to conform to any rule whatever. He is nearest consistency in 
rising against the wind, but even that depends upon the rate 
of the wind. When it is only blowing gently, the snipe can 
rise away from you as you walk down wind ; but they cannot 
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do 80 in heavy breeze, and consequently walking down wind 
gives the easiest shooting, and sometimes also enables a better 
approach to be made to the birds. On the other hand, if jrour 
feet are cracking up ice, you will probably not get near to the 
birds however you attempt to approach them, and they can 
hear you farthest off when you are beating down wind. In 
very wet bogs a dc^ will generally flush more snipe than he 
will point, but when they will lie to a dog, down wind is still 
the best way, for although your setter will sometimes flush by 
accident, he will point a great many that otherwise would not 
rise at all, and this little 4 oz. bird gives out a great scent, 
one that in favourable conditions enables a dog to find him at 
50 and even 100 yards. A curious feature is that young 
dogs do not object to pointing the game, although they hate 
to mouth it Indeed, it is only upon close approach to a dead 
snipe that a retriever first shows his abhorrence, just as if he 
were suddenly taken by surprise in his pleasurable anticipation 
of mouthing the game. In the Snipe and Woodcock of the 
Fur and Feather Series, Mr. Shaw gives the 1376 snipe killed 
in the 1880-81 season as the best ever made in the British 
Islands, but this is nothing compared with Mr. Pringle's work in 
Louisiana already referred to. His best season was that of 
1874-75, when his own gun killed 6615 snipe. In twenty 
seasons there he killed to his own gun 69,087 snipe, and his 
best day, on nth December 1877, gave a bag of 366 snipe. 
Britishers may be inclined to doubt whether the Wilson snipe 
gives the same difficult chances as our own full snipe, but their 
habits are identical, as also is their flight Probably, therefore, 
it may best serve as a guide to shooters if instead of the auth<M' 
attempting to decide which method of beating is the best, he 
quotes Mr. Pringle's words, for he surely is the champion 
snipe shot. 

First, then, he preferred full choked hammerless guns by 
Purdey, and he used No. 9 shot, with sometimes No. 8 in 
the second barrel. Presumably these were American sizes. 
When the game was scarce, Mr. Pringle used a pointer or 
setter in the ordinary way, but when there were lots of 
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snipe he only allowed the dog to point dead, and not to 
retrieve. 

He found that there was great loss of shooting unless he 
himself walked to the fall of every dead bird, as others would 
be sure to rise near the spot and get away unshot at when this 
duty was done by deputy. Then this champion snipe shot 
preferred to beat down wind with a beater each side of him, 
but when he beat across the wind, as would be done if the 
ground was awkward for the other method, he had both beaters 
down wind of him, because of the habit snipe have of rising 
into the wind. By having the beaters a little behind him, as 
well as on the down-wind side, he thus got shots at birds they 
flushed, which would not have been the case had they been 
up wind of the gun. When the end of the beat was reached, 
time was saved by driving back, over the ground already beaten, 
to take another down-wind beat The ground must have been 
particularly sound for good snipe bog. Walking up wind was 
sometimes necessary, and then the arrangement of the beaters, 
of which there were two, was the same as for the down-wind 
beat, but the wilder the snipe were the farther behind the gun 
the beaters' line was formed. 

Mr. Pringle only used one gun, had no loader, and explains 
that with a second weapon he could have killed many more 
birds. Probably most people will not be sorry that he did 
confine himself to one gua 

The best snipe bag made in England in a day does not at 
all compare with that from the New Orleans district just quoted. 
Mr. R. Fellowes is credited with 158 in a day, and Lord 
Leicester at Holkham, in i860, with 156 to his own gun in the 
day. In County Sligo 959 birds were killed in the season 
1877-78 by Mr. Edward Gethin; and Mr. Lloyd in 1820 
wrote that he accounted for 13 10 snipe, whereas Mr. Mottram 
in the Hebrides in 1884 killed 992 snipe to his own gun by 
the end of October. Sir R. Pa}nie Gallwey tells us of an Irish 
bag of 212 birds in a day by one gun before the time of breech- 
loaders, but does not mention the shooter's name. 

The moon has been credited with a good deal of influence 
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upon the behaviour of snipe ; this is on the grouiid that th^ 
cannot feed in the dark. But what is dark to a night bird? 
Probably there is no such thing ; certainly the fly-by-nights do 
not kill themselves by flying against trees, and more than that, 
the snipe never does feed by sight He bores in the ground to 
feel for the worm ; when he has felt its position, he brings out 
his bill and thrusts it in again in the right spot, and out comes 
the worm. Then he repeats the process. If these birds are 
not always hungry, they must stand guard over their favourite 
boring patches until they get so, for thqr rarely go away from 
them to rest upon foodless ground unless they are disturbed 
either by men, dogs, or weather. 

Very few men ever excel in snipe shooting. The actual 
aiming at a snipe is the difficulty. He may be there when 
you aim, but is not there when the shot arrives. If you wait 
until he has done his zigzag flight, he is almost sure to be too 
far off*. If you can shoot just above him, when his wing goes 
up for a twist, and at a distance of 40 or 45 yards, with Na 8 
shot, you will probably kill him. That, however, is not very 
helpful advice, and the only thing that the author can say 
that is likely to be so is that the snipe becomes easy, by 
comparison, when he rises against the wind and shows his white 
breast to the gunner. The author has killed fourteen August 
snipe in as many consecutive shots, but he has done no such 
thing with November snipe on a crisp day, and it would 
therefore ill become him to say how it can be done, for the 
very good reason that he does not know. 

The snipe is credited with great pace, but in shooting 
driven snipe it soon becomes evident that they do not require 
half as much allowance as a partridge. It is the twist that 
makes pretence that they are actually fast They are particulariy 
smart and quick, but distinctly not fast in the sense that a 
driven grouse down wind is speedy. 



WOODCOCKS 

WOODCOCK shooting over a team of spaniels is the 
fox-hunting of shooting, according to Colonel Peter 
Hawker. 

It is generally stated that woodcocks are decreasing in 
numbers of late years, but this is possibly a mistake. At any 
rate. Lord Ardilaun has at Ashford made the biggest bag ever 
known in Ireland only eleven years ago^namely, 205 'cock 
in the day; and in 1905 the record bag for Cornwall was 
accomplished, but this is far from being the record for 
England also. Still, there is no proof that because a big bag 
is made in one day that there are as many birds as formerly 
killed in any one season. Be this as it may, our method of 
covert shooting is now very much in favour of the woodcocks. 
Formerly, when they were the principal game of the coverts, the 
latter used to be beaten as often as it was believed there were 
woodcocks in them. Now this is by no means the case. 
Coverts are beaten once, twice, or thrice in a season, and times 
are fixed with no regard whatever to the woodcocks. If it is 
an open season, the inland woodcocks are likely enough to be 
there when the date for pheasant shooting comes ; but if hard 
frost has set in the birds will have gone on to the west coasts of 
Scotland, Wales, and Ireland, and possibly also many may have 
passed on into Spain. Then we say it is a bad season in 
England for woodcocks, but that is merely because we beat our 
coverts after the bird has flown. Still, possibly the best season 
for woodcocks in England is that which most favours the killing 
and also the preservation of the birds, if that is not paradoxical. 
When they are found all over the country in mild winters, they 
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escape the guns for the most part, because their even distributioii 
does not favour their being looked for of set purpose. 

Comparatively few are killed in the pheasant coverts, en 
if many are seen. The guns are set in the line of flight ai-At 
pheasants, and whatever set purpose a migrant woodcock aaf 
have by night, his only purpose by day is to have no porpcBe 
at all. You can never trust him to go a hundred yards in any 
one direction, and for this reason he offers more chances to the 
beaters, who have no guns, than to the sportsmen who have 
them. On the contrary, when the frost comes early and drives 
the birds to those shores that know the Gulf Stream, then the 
woodcocks congregate in coverts, and are made the special 
objects of the sportsmen's attentions. The longer the frosts 
and snows last the more 'cock are killed, and sometimes it 
happens that a stay is made to these exterminating proceedings 
by the abject poverty and weakness of the birds. This has 
occasionally been the case in Ireland, and the fact that these 
birds were caught by frost and snow on one side, and by the 
Atlantic on the other, shows that migration is not always 
salvation to the migrant Just why the birds became so weak 
as not to be able to go forward to Spsdn or Africa, it is difficult 
to say. But possibly those that get starved in this way are 
the late arrivals that find themselves weakened by much flying 
when they first arrive on the Irish coast, and without food can 
go no farther. Probably those already there when the food 
begins to get scarce do go on. 

Whether the woodcock are generally increasing or not, no 
doubt there are more home breeding 'cock than formerly. 
There is scarce a tx^gy birch wood in Scotland that has not 
its young woodcock in August, and obviously these birds are 
bred there. They are not then much good for the table, and 
if sportsmen would make a rule not to shoot them they would 
probably increase much faster than they do. Most of tiie 
foreign woodcocks come to us in October and November. Then 
they appear to settle to rest on the first land they see, but 
they are to be found there only for a few hours, and go on and 
distribute themselves over their favourite countiy very quickfy. 
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The sea walls and sea banks, especially when rough fringed 
with grass, are favourite places for these new arrivals, which in 
Lincolnshire are in good condition when they first come in, 
but are said to be poor and weak on arrival on the shores 
of Devon. In Ireland the first arrivals, and the majority, settle 
on the extreme north. Next in proportion, lighthouse informa- 
tion shows, they arrive by the west coast. The snipe also 
arrive mostly from the north, but the jack snipe come in 
lai^^t numbers to the south-east coast of Ireland. This 
points to the conclusion that woodcock arrive mostly from 
Scotland, and it is suggested that those which breed farthest 
north first move south by stress of weather. It is also 
suggested that our home-bred woodcock do not remain in the 
winter, but move late in August or early in September. These 
contentions are evidently conflicting, and it is probable that the 
first is right, and that our home-bred birds remain where food 
and shelter is plentiful, and only move when they are not The 
absence of home-bred birds in certain coverts in September 
has often been noted after they have been constantly observed 
in August, but this can often be accounted for by the springs 
running dry in the latter part of August, and available food 
being consequently scarce. The old birds are said to moult in 
September, and if this is correct it is a very good reason why 
tliey should be difficult to find then ; and if this habit is 
invariable, it would be clear evidence against the home-breeding 
birds migrating in that month. 

It appears that woodcock can be encouraged by planting 
fai suitable places, and that this encouragement is not only to 
the migrants, but induces more birds to remain and breed here. 
^The increase of the latter habit has been a startling and 
ficasing fact in natural history. Its originating cause is not 
known, but that an enormous increase has taken place is freely 
idfxiitted. As the birds themselves have started this habit, it 
ippears that it is only necessary to spare large numbers of these 
'iatives to still further increase the number of home-breeding 
:k. 
Sut no way of distinguishing them when on the wing seems 
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to be possible, although most useful work has been done by the 
Duke of Northumberland, at Alnwick, in placing a metal ring 
round a leg of all young woodcock found there. Amongst other 
things thus established is that the movements of birds seem to 
be governed by no law capable of definition. For instance, 
a bird bred at Alnwick has been shot in the H^hlands of 
Scotland, whereas others have been shot in the extreme south 
of England, and another in Ireland. But the strangest part of 
the story is that most of them do not appear to have been shot 
at all. Perhaps in that fact may lie the explanation why the 
home breeding of woodcocks increases. 

It has been said that coverts devoted to pheasants save the 
lives of many 'cock, but it b also said that these birds do not 
like coverts in which there are many pheasants. It is suggested 
that the pheasants eat all the food, such as insects and worms, 
to be found under the dead leaves. There appears to be veiy 
little in this contention. A woodcock in covert is generally a 
woodcock asleep and not feeding. When flushed he is as fooli^ 
as a daylight owl. But in hard weather, when he has been 
unable to get enough food by night, and is compelled to feed in 
the daytime also, and when you find him on the brook-side, he 
is no fool then, and can fly as quickly as a snipe, and is as much 
on the alert The difference in manner proves that the wood- 
cocks are very rarely feeding when flushed by the beaters. In 
Ireland and the west of Scotland the warm heather-clad lulls 
hold the woodcock more than the coverts do, until the birds are 
driven by snow or hail to the woods. Rain and mist will after- 
wards drive the 'cock out of the coverts and back to the hills, 
but it is thought that at Ashford fewer go back to the heather 
on each occasion, so that the longer shooting is delayed in 
January the more birds there are in those coverts. 

Woodcocks lay four eggs; they pair, probably have tvo 
broods each season, and they are in the habit of carrying the 
young birds out to the feeding-grounds. They hold them by 
various methods: sometimes they clasp them to the breast 
by the pressure of the bill, sometimes they clasp them 
between the legs or thigh. One woodcock has been seen to 
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carry two young birds together, one by each of the methods 
described* 

Probably no bird g^ves a more easy shot than a woodcock, 
and at the same time none is so often missed. The reason may 
be that shooters are inclined to shoot at twice the distance (at 
what they consider the " come-by-chance ") that they fire at the 
game bred on and by the estate. They are also frequently a 
little excited by the cry of 'cock, and besides this, the birds have 
a queer habit of twisting round any tree trunk or bush that 
happens to be near. These side darts are made with a good 
deal of pace, even by birds that have been flying like owls. 
They seem to be the outcome of sudden impulse ; it would not 
be correct to call them sudden resolutions, because whatever 
they are due to they are liable to constant change. These 
twists are often at right angles to the previous flight. The 
birds seldom go far in one direction, but have often been 
known to take a flight of half a mile, with several of these right- 
angle turns in it, and to settle after all within a few yards of the 
place whence they were flushed. 

The shooting of the woodcocks over setters or spaniels in 
the heather is extremely pretty work, but only a dog experienced 
on this kind of game is of much use. In covert the woodcock is 
rarely shot to spaniels, except in South Wales. The usual plan 
is a party of guns and beaters, and Lord Ardilaun hardly ever 
uses canine retrievers. The rocks make marking essential, and 
it is found that good markers are preferable to good dogs in 
ground so rough as to be diflicult for the latter. 

Bags of woodcock at Lord Ardilaun's place have very 
frequently been misstated. Possibly the most " authoritative " 
mistake is in The Snipe and Woodcock^ by Mr. L. H. de Visme 
Shaw, who says that in one day 508 'cock were obtained at 
Ashford. That is not so. Lord Ardilaun very kindly informed 
the author that 205 'cock was his best, but he explained that he 
was away from his game book at the time he wrote, and it is 
very likely, therefore, that Mr. R. J. Ussher is right in giving 
209 'cock as the record for one day there. The 205 'cock were 
killed in January 1895, and at that time there were 508 'cock 
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killed in six days by seven guns. The big day was January 25tlL 
Although not in a day, in a season, more 'cock have been killed 
at Muckross, near Killamey, than even at Ashford, or than 
anywhere else in the United Kingdom. 

Several people besides the artist Chantrey have accidentally 
killed two woodcocks at a shot Possibly it was never done 
by design. 

Probably the best single day's haLg in England was that of 
10 1 birds in S wanton Wood, on Lord Hastings' Norfolk estate. 



BLACK GAME 

THE season for these birds opens in the North on 20th 
August, and in the South on ist September. They have 
been lately exterminated in the New Forest and in Norfolk, and 
have long since disappeared in most of the counties south-east 
of Staffordshire. In Salop and Wales there are a few of them, 
as there are also in Devonshire and Somersetshire and in all the 
northern counties. They are and always have been absent 
from Ireland, but are found throughout the Highlands and the 
border counties, and are far more numerous in Dumfriesshire 
and Selkirkshire than elsewhere. Probably the species is de- 
creasing in numbers everywhere, except in isolated patches of 
countiy where they are especially preserved. They are found 
throughout North Europe and North Asia, but in die Caucasus 
there is a second and only other species, which is smaller, and 
in which the cocks are blacker, than in our species. A peculiarity 
of black game is that the cocks do not acquire the lyre tails until 
the third year, although the hens are said to be fertile in the 
second year. The white under the tail of the black cocks is 
flecked with black until the bird grows old, when the black 
gradually disappears. It is not at all uncommon to see beautiful 
word painting detailing the glories of the lyre tail, amongst other 
beauties, on 20th August, but this is not painting from nature, 
for neither old nor young birds have the lyre tail at that time. 
The old birds are then in full moult, and although they can fly 
as well as ever, they lie to dogs then as at no other time of the 
year, except in July and the earlier days of August No one 
would wish these old stagers to be shot then, where they are 
numerous enough to afford driving later in the season. But 

841 
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where they are scarce, and that is nearly everywhere, they axe 
liable to become more so by the inability of sportsmen to kill 
them at the only time of year they can be approached. The 
man who shoots them during the first seven days of grouse 
shooting breaks the law, but assists to save the race; for too 
many cocks there always are, and the majority of them are too 
old, and interfere with their younger relations in the breeding 
season. This cannot be avoided as long as sportsmen make a 
practice of killing the young birds over dogs during grouse 
shooting. Until after ist September the birds of the year lie 
close and to their sorrow rise singly, so that one has but to find 
a brood and exterminate it. The old cock will not be with the 
chicks, and probably the grey hen will get shot ; but she is more 
likely to escape than any of the young ones. Consequently, 
where the birds are not separately driven later in the season, the 
preservation and shooting of this fine game bird proceeds upon 
the principle of killing all the young ones and leaving all the 
old. That is exactly opposite to the principle adopted for all 
other game, and we cannot wonder that the race decreases in 
numbers. Another reason for the decrease is that moorlands 
are being more drained than they formerly were, and this 
destroys the rushes, upon the seeds of which young black game 
mostly live in their early period. They do not breed in the 
woods, but prefer to have their chicks on the lower moors, where 
they can find rushes, heather, and bracken. Whether they eat 
bracken in its early stages of growth, as pheasants have been 
known to do, the author is not aware, but upon the moorlands 
around St Mary's Loch, where there are no coverts, there used 
to be large numbers of black game, and in hunting the moors 
they were rarely to be found elsewhere than in the rushes and 
the ferns. Probably, therefore, ferns as well as rushes are usefiil 
in some way to them, although it may be because ferns are a 
great resort of flies. The way that every young bird has to be 
found separately, and each gives the dc^ a point (whereas the 
grouse in most counties rise in broods), makes the keepers 
treasure the black game for the dog-breaking facilities they 
oiTer. They teach dogs to believe that there is always another 
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in the heather, until they are sure there is not But black game 
offer very easy shots, and consequently sportsmen rather despise 
them in this early stage. Then, on a sudden, a total change 
comes over the young birds, as it were in a night, and they are 
transformed into birds as wary as wild geese, and sit up on the 
hillocks to watch for danger. After that they must be stalked, 
driven, or left alone. 

Stalking black game with a rook rifle is nice sport — infinitely 
more difficult than stalking red deer. With the shot gun it is 
still harder, because of the necessity of a nearer approach. 
But difficult as it is, the author once knew of a most extra* 
ordinary stalk. Two guns, unknown to each other, both stalked 
from different directions the same black cock on his fir tree; 
both, by luck or judgment, got up to the game ; each fired at 
the same instant, and when the game fell, each unaware that 
the other had shot, claimed the bird. If that sort of thing can 
be done, it cannot be very difficult. But probably it never 
happened before or skice, and as a matter of fact it is difficult 
to stalk black game. 

If these birds were really plentiful they would be the most 
valued of all our game birds for driving. Probably there is not 
a pin to choose between their pace and that of grouse when 
coming down wind. The author has watched them coming to 
the butts together for half a mile, and the only difference was 
that the black cock were two storeys higher than the grouse. 
That shows which would be most appreciated by sportsmen, 
who are never happy unless they are accomplishing the difficult. 
But they are too few to drive separately in most places, and do 
not drive well with grouse. It would have been no uncommon 
thing had those third-storey birds turned back in the air and gone 
off over the drivers' heads while the silly grouse were facing the 
music of the butts and dying in clouds of smoke, for this refer- 
ence is to black powder days. Your black game can think in 
the air, like the wild ducks, and they can also fly into a wind 
about as fast as with one, again imitating the marvellous and 
unexplained power of some wild fowl, especially the teal. 
Pheasants, partridges, and grouse are creatures of the wind 
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more or less, and pretty difficult to turn when the wind has got 
them, but not so your black game ; they smell danger from afar, 
often only suspect it, but as they are like wild ducks, not slaves 
but kings of the wind, they will act upon their suspicion, because 
it is nothing to them to beat up against a wind, and besides, 
they are careless how long they fly. You cannot drive wild 
ducks, nor pigeons, nor black game, if they suspect your purpose. 
But when things are well managed they give great sport. 
Usually they will not, like a grouse, almost knock your cap ofF 
by rushing past your butt too near to shoot They will be well 
up and look to be going easy. There they deceive, for they 
will be coming quite as fast as grouse if it is down a moderate 
wind, and if up wind very much faster, so that the lead, or 
allowance, and swing required is far more likely to be under 
than over done. 

The author has taken part in killing 40 brace of black cock 
in a day, with no more excuse than that it was good for the 
dog^ ; but the kind of shooting in which anyone may be proud 
of a good score is in driving. Then the shooters have every 
right to gratification, but the drivers have far more. Late in 
the season, when black game are fit to drive, they sit up in the 
fir trees to look out for the enemy. They are so still in the 
dark Scotch pines that you may not see a bird as you go to 
take up your stand, but possibly the quarry has been watching 
all the time, and has observed not only the shooters but the 
drivers. Then your black game will probably be able to get 
away by the flanks, or if not, like the wild ducks, they may 
remember that there is always room at the top. In other words, 
they have the habits of game birds in August and of wood 
pigeons and wild duck in October. They are only unsatis- 
factory because the young birds are too confiding to shoot, and 
the old ones too artful to get shot 

The Duke of Buccleuch has had great sport with black 
game on his Drumlanrig Castle estate, but his best years there 
were a long time ago ; the birds have been gradually growing 
fewer ever since. His very best year was in 1861, when 1586 
black game were killed. This total upon an estate of more 
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than 150,000 acres, although the largest, is nevertheless very 
small when compared with grouse and partridge bags over 
estates of one-tenth the size. Apparently the black game do 
not lend themselves to great concentration of breeding birds, 
or if they do, their fertility does not seem to be very great. 
Besides, concentration for shooting is extremely difficult, as is 
proved by the biggest bag ever made in a day. At Sanquhar, 
in Dumfriesshire, the late Duke of Buccleuch, with the assist- 
ance of eight other guns, once killed 247 black game in the 
day, of which over 200 were black cocks. This is probably 
the record day's bag for Scotland or anywhere else, but it is 
noteworthy that it is only about one-tenth the number of grouse 
that have been killed in a day, and we may fairly say that the 
art of preserving black game has to be discovered, as also has 
that of introducing the bird into country new to it, which is 
only saying the same thing in other words. 

The author has shot black game on Dartmoor and in 
Caithness and in most of the intermediate counties where they 
exist. Ever3n¥here he has noticed a too great number of black 
cocks in proportion to hens, and as polygamous birds they 
should be treated like pheasants in this respect. The other 
point most noticed is that not more than a quarter of the grey 
hens breed. There is reason for this, and if it could be dis- 
covered, probably black game might be reared in numbers 
equal to grouse. The author merely speculates when he says 
that the excess of cocks has something to do with the trouble, 
but probably a worse fault still is that the old birds of both 
sexes are not shot, and the young ones are. There is no greater 
mistake than to believe that driving is an automatic selection 
of the old birds for destruction. This is far from the case in 
grouse shooting in Scotland, although in Yorkshire it is different ; 
but your old black cock and grey hen carry years of wisdom 
to the topmost branch of the Scotch pine, and from that vantage 
post meet human strategy with avian tactics — and live to fight 
another year. 

It is a great pity that someone does not take up the black 
game question and study it thoroughly. There are hundreds 
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of thousands of acres of bracken, pine, and rush ground in 
Scotland, England, and Wales that have no sporting value. 
They are too high for pheasants and partridges, and do not 
grow the right food for grouse. The result is that they are 
useless, but are nevertheless natural homes for black game, and 
are so much appreciated that bachelor black cocks will inhabit 
them for years, as also will a few old grey hens that do not 
breed, and the probability is that they keep off all the breeding 
trirds. 

The grey hen la}rs from six to ten eggs on the ground. 
They are of a yellowi^ shade spotted with darker colour of 
brown or orange-brown. The playing-grounds and manners of 
the birds in love and war are best described in Booth's rough 
notes, and best illustrated in Millais' game birds and shooting 
sketches. However, both seem to suggest that all the birds in 
the neighbourhood meet on one playing-ground. This is not 
so, and there are sometimes and probably always several simul- 
taneous tournaments in very near proximity. 

The black game has feathered legs but not feathered feet, 
as has erroneously been stated. 

These birds have been successfully introduced, and have bred 
for some years, at Wobum Abbey. Capercailzie have also been 
added to the birds of England by means of their successful 
introduction in the woods of Wobum, by the Duke and Duchess 
of Bedford. 



PIGEON SHOOTING 

THERE are three kinds of pigeon shooting in this country : 
that from traps ; that against the fanner's great enemy 
the wood pigeon {Columba pcdumbus) ; and that of the wild blue 
rock pigeon {Columba livid) along the cliffs. The stock dove 
{Cidumba anas) is found amongst the wood pigeons in small 
proportion to their numbers. 

A few years ago the '' trap shooting/' as it was called, was 
very fashionable, and probably it will be so again, when the 
shooting schools have sufficiently shown that they can teach 
anybody to hit targets sent overhead, and cannot do much for 
any form of shooting that depends for its accuracy and quick- 
ness upon balance and good walking powers. Not that pigeon 
shooting is much of a school for this class of shooting either, 
but it is shooting at birds going away from the gun and rising 
at a fair range. At 30 yards rise the majority of those who 
shoot pigeons fail to kill many more than half their birds with 
two barrels. It is a very poor shot indeed who misses as great 
a proportion of shots at driven pheasants. Yet with this evi- 
dence constantly before the eyes of everybody who reads his 
sporting papers, it is very frequently asserted that driven game 
is much more difficult to kill than birds rising in front of the 
shooter. Besides this, the pigeon springs from the ground 
slowly compared with a partridge or a grouse or a snipe, and 
it does not cause the sportsman to walk after it The author 
has on many occasions seen pigeons dropped within 3 yards 
of the trap constantly by a man in good form, but he never saw 
a full-feathered grouse, partridge, or snipe knocked over as near 
as that to its rise. The difficulty of shooting rising game is to 
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shoot straight quick enough ; that of shooting driven game is 
to wait long enough and shoot straight For the first, there is 
an individual limit for each of us, which no amount of practice 
seems to improve. There is, for the second, no limit to the 
cultivation of patience. 

But this only applies to the single shot of each kind. The 
difficulty of driving is not in the shot, but in the shots. There 
is no limit to the number of possible chances, and for this 
reason one cannot exercise patience and let the game get 
very near, lest other chances should be lost The real diffi- 
culty, then, in shooting driven game well is to shoot the 
far-off birds as soon as the gun will kill them, in order to 
change guns quickly and be ready again. 

In pigeon shooting the double rise is the most difficult 
Few kill half their birds at 25 yards rise, and still 
folk will talk of the difficulty of driven game as compared with 
flushed game. The author does not believe there is any 
pigeon shooter who can, even occasionally, kill a dozen blue 
rocks in double rises at 30 yards. He knows there are 
plenty of people who can frequently kill a dozen grouse, 
pheasants, and partridges driven overhead. And yet a rising 
blue rock is not "in it" with the spring of an October grouse, 
partridge, or snipe for quickness. A ten-year-old boy has been 
coached at the shooting school to kill driven game well, but 
nobody ever saw or will see a ten-year-old walk after October 
grouse and kill them well. An old man of eighty has made 
quite as good work as the rising generation at driven game, 
but not at shooting over dogs. 

Still, pigeon shooting from traps is only now regarded as 
a test of skill by a very small and decreasing minority, and 
the reason is that the coming game has been invested with a 
difficulty that does not properly belong to it, and one that 
will grow less each year as the prejudice against going to 
school to learn skill with the gun decreases. At present it 
is not the townsman who finds driven game difficult, but the 
countryman who has learnt his shooting on game, but only a 
little of it, and who is " above" going to school again. 
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The rules for pigeon shooting can always be had from 
the Secretary of the Gun Club, Notting Hill ; they are slightly 
changed occasionally, and therefore it is not wise to repeat them 
here. There are five traps, each of which is supplied with a 
pigeon, and either of these birds is released for the man at the 
mark to shoot at when he calls " Pull." The operation of the 
traps is done by hand, but a hand that does not know which 
trap is to be opened. 

Ordinary game weapons are of no use in these competitive 
pigeon matches. Guns are used of above 7 lbs., that will 
absorb the recoil of large charges of powder and shot, the 
latter of which is limited to i^ oz. The usual plan is to 
use small-sized shot, so that there shall be many of them 
in this weight of load, and to use enough powder to 
cause the light pellet to strike with as much energy as 
pellets a size larger from a game g^n and charge of powder. 
Pigeon weapons used always to be chambered for 3 inch 
cartridges, but whether this will continue, now that concen- 
trated powders have come in and are much used for pigeons, 
is doubtful. 

Some very wonderful scores have been made in America by 
professional pigeon shots. Probably nothing is more deceptive 
than the scoring of long runs at pigeons, which may be the 
best blue rocks or very blundering slow-rising fowl. In America 
they have not had a very good class of pigeons, and their records 
are consequently not fairly comparable with those made in 
England at best blue rocks. The American birds are of the 
English race, but not of the blue rock variety. The latter are a 
domesticated breed of the wild rock pigeons of the coast caves, 
where its pursuit is vastly more difficult than shooting its 
cousins from a trap. 

The records of kills of even best blue rocks do not tell us 
very much of the form of the men who made them. Some 
apparently very wonderful shooting was done half a century 
ago, at 40 yards rise. Later, guns were reduced in bore, 
and in weight and load; boundaries were shortened, and 
12 bore charges of nitro powders were improved, so that 
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conditions have varied from time to time so much tiiat nobody 
can say witii any certainty who were the best pigeon shots or 
at what period they lived Probably Horatio Ross got out of 
a gun as great a proportion of its accuracy and power as any 
man who ever lived, and although the numbers of gunners who 
can shoot driven game well has greatiy increased, the number 
who can shoot pigeons even moderately well has very much 
declined in England. Our countrymen now lose the Grand 
Prix de Monte Carlo with nearly as great certainty as formerly 
they won it This does not appear to be because the com- 
petition is more severe than it was, for the author knows some 
winners of the Grand Prix whom he could not call first-rate shots. 
One of the writer's first pigeon shooting matches was at a 
private house party at Vaynol Park. His experience there 
serves to illustrate the differences between good blue rocks 
and what are usually called ''owls"; this term means any 
bird either bigger or with more white in it than a blue rock 
has, also it serves to show that an occasional " owl ** is a good 
test of ready marksmanship. The writer had won a single 
stake, and only required one more bird out of the double rise 
stake to win that too. It was getting dusk, and the birds had 
been very smart When the traps fell, two white ones came 
out and circled round to right and left as slowly as they could. 
Of course the shooter thought it an obviously soft thing to 
get them both; but "certainties" in shooting have a way of 
following the example of racing precedents. He missed both 
quite easily, and had to pay instead of to receive — except in 
« chaff." 

It might be thought that something should be sadd on the 
ethics of pigeon shooting, since the exigencies of polo have 
abolished it at Hurlingham, and the screeching brigade have 
rendered this as a moral victory in the press. 

The author has bred pigeons in Lincolnshire dovecotes for 
this sport, and is not a bit ashamed of the fact Moreover, as 
Edward vii. was at that time shooting them, the company is 
good enough. 
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The Wild Rock Pigeon 

This bird generally has to be shot from a boat, and usually 
on a sea not as steady as it might be. The pigeons live in the 
cliff caves, and disturbance causes them to dash out with a 
speed and a twist that is highly productive of sport that is 
not very fatal to the birds. 

It is clear that there are limits to the appreciation of 
difficulty in shooting, otherwise these cave rock pigeons would 
attract all those shooters who can never get pheasants high 
enough or fast enough for them. But they do not There is 
certainly a chance of mingling the pleasures of sport with the 
pains of sea-sickness, and so an excuse of a kind for leaving 
the wild rock pigeon severely alone. 

The Wood Pigeon 

In summer these birds are widely distributed through 
nearly every wood in the country, and the majority of the large 
flocks we see in the winter come from abroad. Summer gives 
shooting to anyone who has patience to wait for a very 
occasional shot, but in winter great sport is to be had wherever 
the big flocks are found. These flocks often number many 
thousands of individuals, and do not visit the same spots every 
year. The attraction is always food : acorns, clover-fields, and 
turnip-fields are most attractive. If left alone, the pigeons 
would soon clear a big field of every blade of clover or of every 
turnip leaf. In ordinary weather they are very wild indeed, 
and must be attracted to the hidden shooter with decoys of 
kinds. But in hard frost, when there is some fi-ost fog in the 
air, through which the birds look as big as barndoor fowls with 
their puffed-out feathers, they are almost careless of man or gun. 
At least, they are so occasionally, and in such circumstances the 
author has shot lots of them from the roadside hedge without 
any concealment, but by merely walking along and shooting 
those which rose nearest to the fence. Another way of shoot- 
ing them is to wait for them to come in to roost The latter 
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gives a few very sporting shots, but neither plan is likely to give 
great sport, and the best is undoubtedly to be had only by the 
double means of the use of decoys and a constant and simul- 
taneous disturbance of the pigeons in all the coverts of a 
neighbourhood by a number of guns. 

In this way the birds are kept upon the move all the time, 
they are attracted to your hide by your decoys or dummy 
pigeons, and many times over loo and sometimes over 200 
pigeons have in this way been killed in one day by a single 
gun. The shooting is all the harder because of the necessity 
of shooting from a shelter, except in snow-time, when occasion- 
ally a white nightshirt is a good substitute for any hide, and 
the gunner may stand out in the open unobserved by the birds. 
Very tall bamboo rods are useful to fix up dummy or stufied 
wood pigeons, head to the wind, on the tallest branches of the 
trees near by the sportsman's hide. Others can be placed upon 
the ground to give additional confidence to the coming birds. 
Even better results can be obtained by the use of one or two 
live decoys on the ground amongst the dummy or stufied birds. 

A live decoy is best used on the principle of the '* play bird " 
of the bird-catching fraternity. He is made to rise from tiie 
ground occasionally, so that he flaps his wings and setties again. 
This is done by the pulling of a string which is fastened to the 
pigeon and works over a lever. Anything in the shape of a 
couple of sticks placed some yards apart, with the string fastened 
to the farther from the shooter and running loosely over the 
top of the nearer, will answer the purpose of hoisting up the 
pigeon 4 feet or a yard. In tying it to the running string 
between the two sticks, it is necessary so to arrange as not 
to impede the wing movement and not to turn over the bird 
in flipping it upwards. It is not the rise that must be looked 
to for attracting wild ones, but the natural way the bird 
setties after it has been flipped into the air. This will be seen 
much farther away than the dummies on the ground, or even 
those in the trees, but it is not so much because of the distance 
whence it is seen as because of the confidence it b^[ets that 
it is the best form of decoy. In this sport the quicker one 
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shoots the better, because there are always more birds coming, 
and if you wait they may get near enough to hear the shot, or 
even to see the smoke, after either of which those particular 
birds are lost for the day. The best position for a hide is in the 
fence of a covert, near to not very tall trees on which dummies 
can be placed, and where the adjoining field affords food — for 
choice, a turnip or a clover field. 

The shooting at settling pigeons as they steady themselves 
is child's play, but the ambitious gunner need not wait for this, 
and will have plenty of opportunities of being dissatisfied with 
his own skill. If there should be big hawks about, as described 
by Lord Walsingham of one of his famous shoots, the gunner 
is likely to realise that even wood pigeons can emulate the 
twisting of the snipe and the speed of a down-wind grouse, and 
do it all at one time. 

It may be asked whether wooden dummies are likely to 
take in the live birds. There is no doubt about that, if they 
are set head to wind, as the real thing always sets himself. 
Moreover, it has occurred that a peregrine has so much mistaken 
the nature of these imitations as on one occasion to dash at 
one of them, hurl it yards away, and suffer himself to become 
a gunner's substitute for the tardy quarry, and so to gaze out 
of a glass case ever after as a warning to rash and greedy 
humanity. 

The author believes that Mr. Mason of Eynsham Hall, who 
now has Drumour in Perthshire, holds the record for a day's 
wood pigeon shooting. He is not very certain of the score, 
but believes it was 253 birds, if memory is reliable. 

With all the records of trap shooting before him, the author 
cannot make up his mind to occupy space with them ; for, as 
already said, they are not comparable amongst themselves. 
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DEER IN SCOTLAND 

THE kind of rifle best suited for red deer in Scotland is a 
double .303, .256, or .275. These weapons with a h<dlow- 
fronted or a soft-nosed bullet can be made to expend all the 
impact energy within the body of a deer, whereas if hard the 
bullets would pierce a stag from end to end and possibly do 
him no immediate damage. Magazine single rifles would be 
almost as efiective if they were not noisy in loading, and single 
loaders are slow, but almost as extremely moderate in price 
as the latter. The sporting range for a stag before the 
express rifles was from 40 to 100 yards. The express in- 
creased the range at which a true sportsman would risk a shot 
up to 150 yards, and the high velocity rifles named above 
are doubtless as deadly at 250 yards as the Henry rifle 
was at 100 yards. The flat trajectory of a rifle giving an initial 
velocity of from 2000 to 2400 feet per second is of even more 
importance than the latter's greater energy of impact, for deer 
are very easily killed if hit in the chest cavity by an expanding 
bullet, as those are which are soft-nosed or hollow-pointed. The 
latter is much the better principle for deer, because expansicm 
is then caused as much by striking the soft flesh or the skin 
as it is by striking a bone. The cause of the expansion in the 
latter case is hydraulic pressure, increased with the velocity 
of the bullet, through the 87 per cent, of water of the deer's 
flesh. 

Deer forests vary in value even more than they do in 
rentals. Many of them are let from year to year with ** limits " 
of stags set by agreement When, as often happens, these 
limits are so high that the forests cannot produce as many 
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good deer, the yearly tenants possibly shoot bad stags, and 
make up their number in this way. These bad stags are 
mostly young beasts which ought to come in for the rifle of 
some future tenant So are prospects ruined by the " limits " 
that ought to improve them. Forests of this character are 
well known, and only find tenants amongst the uninitiated, 
who are too proud or too busy to ask for information. 

On the other hand, where forests are let on lease or kept 
in the hands of proprietors, a totally opposite system of 
*' nursing" sometimes goes farther than sporting sentiment 
approves. At one time, deer wire was much resorted to in 
order to keep the fat winter-fed stags at home. But a park 
stag has no sporting value, and so the wire has to a great 
extent been abandoned. But feeding by hand is increasing. 
The fact is that there are more deer than the forests will 
support both in winter and summer, and deer that are fed get 
as tame as calves in the winter. In the autumn the shooter 
will not be able to detect this result of hand feeding, but he 
is very likely to hear of it, or even to see pictures taken of the 
wild deer herd pla}dng in the presence of the camera. This 
is calculated to lower the values of deer forests, as the idea 
of the red deei's wildness is reduced. 

Much more might be done than has been attempted by 
introducing fresh blood from the Caucasus, where the stags are 
as big as wapiti, and in the Carpathians cross freely with the 
Western sort to be found in Scotland. The two varieties meet 
naturally in the Carpathian Mountains. The wapiti second 
crosses are not considered successful. They are wapiti without 
the size, and red deer without the antlers. But some of the 
first crosses have been fine beasts. Crossing is rather out of 
iavour in Scotland, because park deer were used for the 
purpose, and park deer are supposed to introduce domestic 
habits and appearance. But in the wild high altitudes of the 
Caucasus is a race of deer as wild, as hardy, and twice as big 
as those of Scotland, and also they have splendid heads, out 
of all proportion m<^e massive than the Scotch stags' heads. 

His Majesty the King prefers deer driving to stalking. 
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Deer stalking is a young man's sport, except where the hills 
and hill paths enable deer ponies to go almost anywhere. 
But stalking, and not driving, is the sport of the Highlands^ 
probably as much because driving deer is helping one'a 
neighbours as for any other reason. The paintings of deer-] 
drives that one still sees many engravings of are for the most 
part fancy affairs. Deer generally move slowly, and not like 
race-horses. In going through a pass they usually travel at 
a pace they intend to keep up for five or ten miles. They may 
rush sometimes, but the author believes that this artistic idea 
had its origin in the time of the deerhound. The Scotch 
manner of finding deer is by ^'spsring" with the telescope* 
The Continental manner is by listening for the "roar,^ or 
love challenge, of the stags in the deep woodlands where 
"spying" would be impossible. Consequently, the woodland 
deer of the Continent is shot in the rutting season, unless he 
is driven. In Scotland, leases make the season terminate by 
the end of the first or second week in October. 

The sight of deer is remarkably sharp, but they trust 
much more to their olfactory powers for protection, and th^ 
generally take a couch where their eyes protect them from the 
down-wind enemy and their noses from the up-wind approach 
of a foe. Then they prefer to travel up wind. A novice may 
succeed as well as an old hand if he can shoot and judge 
distances, because as a novice he will never try to stalk a stag 
for .himself. That higher sportsmanship is to be learnt with 
years, but at the banning the professional stalker is as 
necessary as the rifle itself. To protect him, it has been said 
that the deer trusts most of all to his sense of smell, next to 
that of sight, and lastly to that of hearing. Probably at the 
same stalk it is not very uncommon to observe both sight and 
hearing mislead the stag into danger, and smell to put him 
right. The author has fired at and missed a stag, which 
started away from the sound, saw the splash of the bullet 
beyond him, and, trusting his sight before his hearing, rushed 
back towards the shooter; then he has got the scent of the 
latter, and thus known all about the situation in an instant. 
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The echo may often confuse stags, and so make them mistrust 
their own sense of hearing. They will often apparently gaze 
at a man in full view of them and appear not to see him unless 
he moves. The very slightest movement is enough. But 
although the wind in the corries often plays curious tricks 
in warning a stag that is apparently safely up wind of the 
stalker, it is doubtful whether it ever plays tricks against the 
stag and sends him back into the arms of the stalker, as a 
splash from a ball in the water does sometimes. 

It may be remarked that since the Government have cut 
down the .303 to 25 inches, instead of its previous 30 inches, 
it makes a very fair stalking rifle, although it is no longer the 
arm of precision it was at long range. In order to maintain 
the velocity, they have been obliged to cause more pressure 
in the chamber by altering the shape of the '* lead," or leading 
passage for the bullet, from the chamber to the bore of the 
rifling. If, however, they have been able to do this by this 
means, what could they not have done by applying the same 
improvement to the long barrel I Only in the last year before 
its condemnation, the latter had been discovered to be the 
best barrel in the world when properly loaded. But it 
required a bigger charge than the Government ever gave to 
it Messrs. K}nioch claim a great improvement for this rifle 
by the discovery of their axite powder, and with all these 
improvements there seems now to be no reason why the 
sportsman in ordering new rifles should be satisfied with any 
less flat trajectory than that given by the Mannlicher with 
its initial 2350 foot-seconds velocity. The author will not 
discuss trajectories in this work, because he has reason to 
question the accuracy of the text-books, including the last 
issued by the Government; and it would be clearly unwise 
to challenge criticism here, without having the space to enter 
fully into the matter. 



BIG GAME 

AS we have nodiing bigger than a red deer in a state of 
nature, all the big game has to be looked for abroad. 
There is really no country which can easily and quickly be 
reached where big game is to be shot Somaliland and British 
Elast Africa probably afford the best chances for African species, 
Wyoming the best for wapiti in the United States. India 
and the adjoining countries is now, as it always has been, the 
greatest big -game shooting arena in the world. It might 
have been challenged by South Africa in the days of Gordon 
Gumming, but that district was soon shot out by the Boeis. 
However, South Africa at that time will for ever remain a 
lesson to game preservers. It swarmed with an enormous 
variety of big game, against the increase of which the un- 
molested lions and other beasts of prey were powerless for 
harm. They had no effect whatever in restricting the increase 
of buffalo, antelopes, and zebra. Yet the fashion inclines to 
believe that a few per^[rine falcons would seriously damage the 
stocks of grouse in Scotland and Yorkshire. Probably, if the 
truth were known, there were as many grouse in Scotland before 
anyone ever thought of killing vermin as there are now. It is 
very often forgotten that vermin eat vermin as well as other 
creatures. 

The question of rifles for big game would occupy more space 
than the whole q{ these pages to treat of it adequately. Briefly, 
it may be said that for each animal there is a best rifle, and for 
hardly any two species is the same weapon the best A com- 
promise is effected by using different bullets for the same rifle, 

and the principle on which to choose weapons is to go for a 
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thoroughly effective weapon for the most important species to 
be hunted, and by altering the bullet make it do moderately 
well for other less important beasts. In hunting for elephants 
and buffalo, it is necessary to be able to stop a charging beast 
with a temple hit. Both the elephant and the buffalo of Africa 
are particularly hard to bring down with a forehead shot, or they 
were before the days of high velocity rifles of from .500 to .600 
bore. Those of .303 bore and less are not to be trusted unless 
they smash the brain, and themselves smash up in the brain, 
and not before or after piercing it A No. 6 shot pellet is about 
one five-thousandth the weight of a partridge, and has no im- 
mediate effect on the bird unless it enters a vital spot The 
215 grain bullet of the .303 weighs about one two hundred- 
thousandth the weight of an elephant, and yet there have been 
those who advise the use of such bullets for these beasts. It 
appears to the author, who has never shot an elephant, but has 
listened to all views of those who have shot them, that the small- 
bore men trust a great deal to the natural timidity of the big 
beasts, and believe that they will not charge even if they are 
wounded. Of course elephants differ in temper at various 
times more than most animals, and a charging African elephant 
at close quarters is possible, to say the least. 

The big bore solid bullet has been displaced to a great 
extent by high velocity bullets of less weight and diameter but 
more length. These bullets are trusted to pierce farther than 
the old 4 bore bullet, and to give as severe a shock. The object 
is to do as much damage within the head as possible, and not 
merely to pierce it. Expanding bullets are not to be trusted 
for this business, because the bone of an elephant's head from 
the frontal shot makes all bullets tend to flatten up too much, 
unless they are very hard. In other words, for these hard- 
skinned, hard-boned animals the biggest bullet makes the 
biggest hole, and any expanding of the bullet tends to break 
it up and prevent an entry into the vitals. For soft-skinned 
animals it is very different. An expanding bullet is in every 
way preferable to a hard bullet, whether from big or small bore. 
The latter has a tendency to go through the animal and expend 
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its energy on the other side, and the former tends to flatten out 
and smash up lai^e portions of the internal organs and to remain 
in them. 

But every prospective big-game hunter will be wise to go to 
some of those who make it a business and a specialty to fit 
out expeditions, and there he will not only hear the latest 
views of those who have returned from expeditions, but see 
the very latest designs for increasing the efiectiveness of rifles. 
If the author were going for big game, and especially dangerous 
game, the first persons he would consult are Mr. Henry Holland 
(whose opportunities of hearing the latest views of sportsmen 
returned from expeditions are unique), Messrs. Rigby, Purdey, 
Westley Richards, and Gibbs of Bristol, for the last new thing, 
because rifles cannot be said to have reached finality, and axe 
being evolved and improved every day, as is also the powder to 
be used with them. 

There is at present considerable difierence of opinion as to 
whether 450 high velocity rifles are equal to the task of dropping 
an African elephant by a frontal shot. 

Mr. Naumann believes that they are equal to anything, and 
he has had experience ; but then he may have been lucky in not 
having his bullet deflected from the brain by the mass of bone 
it has to break through. A great deal would certainly depend 
upon the angle at which the bullet first struck the bone. Steel 
cores to the bullets prevent expanding or breaking up of that 
part of the bullet, but not of the leaden covering, and this ex- 
pansion necessarily would greatly retard the speed and distance 
of penetration. 



A VARIED BAG 

Seal Shooting 

THERE was some talk of a sportsman's badge being earned 
by the person who had killed a seal, a stag, and a golden 
eagle. The former is very easy to kill, but very difficult to 
bag. It must be shot absolutely dead instantaneously, or it 
struggles into the water and there sinks. It has to be caught 
when basking on the rocks or sands, and this generally means 
shooting from a boat in a sea which will not be still, so that the 
chances of a brain shot are not great To shoot seals when 
they come up to have a look at a passing boat is to wound them 
generally, but if they are killed they sink. Possibly the only 
advantage of shooting seals is to save some fish. The salmon 
waiting to run up rivers are made to suffer greatly very often. 
The seal of our coasts is not the fur seal, and has little value 
when shot. 

Capercailzie 

This is the finest game bird we have, unless it be considered 
that the lately introduced wild turkeys are finer ; both are the 
offspring of imported birds, for the turkeys never were British 
birds, and the capercailzie after extinction were re-introduced 
in the Taymouth Castle district by the then Earl of Breadalbane. 

The birds do not grow in Scotland to nearly the size of those 
of the Continent, and fine as they are they give but little sport, 
and are thought to be objectionable in many ways. One of 
these is said to be that they eat the leaders of the Scotch pine 
and so ruin the trees; but it is difficult to believe this to be 
correct, for the leaders of the pines could hardly be reached 
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firom any other branch but its own, and this would prove a very 
insecure seat for so heavy a bird. However, capercailzie are 
increasing in Scotland, in spite of the determination of many 
woodmen to keep them down. That they form a very pretty 
addition to a day^s bag, and create the excitement that variety 
usually afibrds, is true enough. There is no place equal to some 
of the less elevated estates in Perthshire for variety of bag. 
There capercailzie, roe deer, brown hares, rabbits, duck, teal, 
blackcock, pheasants, grouse, partridges, woodcock, two sorts 
of snipe, and wood pigeons, as well as a variety of the scar^r 
kinds of duck, may all be killed in one day. But it is difficult 
to beat for the majority of these varieties of game in any one 
way ; for instance, capercailzie and black game seem to require 
special methods of beating covers for them, and then they are 
not both likely to take the same course, as the caper can make 
but little headway up hill and the black game can. Where 
capercailzie are numerous they are very interesting to drive and 
shoot, for it is not easy to do either properly. But they are 
usually too scarce for special days in October, and in August 
they give no sport in their half-fledged condition. Seventy of 
these birds have been killed in drivii^ in one day near Dunkeld. 
The hens lay firom 6 to 13 eggs. The full-grown cock-of- 
the-woods weighs from 9 to 1 3 lbs. in Scotland, but is lugger 
in Scandinavia. The hen lays late in May, and the birds are 
pol^famous. Linnaeus gave the scientific name Tetrtuf urogallus 
to the cock-of-the-woods, which is known in Gaelic as Capult- 
ooille. He is Tiwr to the Norwegian, and Tjader to the Swede ; 
Glouhar to the Russian, and Auerhahn to the German. These 
birds became extinct in Ireland about 1760 and in Scotland 
about 1780^ and were not re-introduced successfully until 1837, 
although repeated attempts had been made. 

The Quail 

is rarely a winter resident in England or Ireland, but was so 
much more frequently in the middle of last century. Then, 
toO| lai^ numbers used to come to this country in May to breed 
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here. They were supposed to leave in September, but the 
author believes that the majority left before the shooting 
season, as he has often found broods in the sixties which 
disappeared before the opening of partridge shooting. 

They cannot be forced, or even encouraged, to migrate to this 
country. Instinct once lost cannot be re-created by any act of 
ours. The King tried turning out a lot of quail at Sandring- 
ham, where they bred, but being spared they migrated, and not 
one of them came back. Still, although His Majesty is not 
likely to try this experiment again, it seems to the author to 
have proved the possibility of success, provided ambition does 
not soar too high. It shows that if we had quail leagues in the 
various counties, we might greatly add to our sport by buying 
up the imported live quail and releasing them. If we could get 
Hungarian partridges at ninepence or a shilling each, who would 
not buy them ? The quail is quite as fertile of sport and breeds 
as freely, and after being turned down in the spring wanders no 
more before breeding than the partridge that has also been 
turned down, but in the autumn. Consequently, although it 
does not always pay a single estate to turn out either, it would 
pay the sporting interest of a county to do it. Quail lay from 
ID to 20 eggs, rear most of their young, and lopoo of these 
birds can be had in the spring for about £400. That is not 
much for an addition of 10,000 game birds to a county in a 
time when each head killed costs from 3s. 6d. to $s. ; but when 
the chances of the breeding of these 10,000 are taken into 
account, it becomes a likely 50,000 and a possible 100,000 extra 
game birds. What does it matter that those not shot are lost 
to the county ? They will be re-imported from Africa and Italy 
another season, and can be again bought alive, instead of being 
killed for the London hotels and clubs. We are fond of 
deploring the extermination of these migrants, but the receiver 
is as bad as the catcher, especially when he eats in the breeding 
season that which he professes to wish to preserve. Even on 
the lowest ground of self-interest, a quail turned out in 
England is worth many dead ones. 

The scientific name of the quail is Cotumix communis^ and 
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this migrant is not to be confused with the non-migratoiy 
'^ Virginian Colin,** ^ Bob-white," or more truly partridge, the 
scientific name of which is Ortyxvirginianus. 

Quail are beautiful birds to shoot over dogs, and although 
they will not drive, die shooting of them over dogs can be 
indulged without doing any injury to partridge driving. 

The Landrail 

There is no better bird for the table than the landrail, but 
he is hardly a sporting bird. His flight is very slow, but he is 
sometimes missed by quick shots who have been shooting rapid 
rising partridges and ^shoot too quickly at these slow flying 
birds. The landrail has from 7 to 10 eggs, breeds successfully 
in insect-breeding seasons, and has been shot in large numbers 
in a single field. A little more than a quarter of a century ago, 
Mn Farrer, Mr. C. W. Digby, and Alex. M. Luckham shot 24^ 
or 25^ couple of landrail in a field of clover-heads at the end of 
Nine Barrow Down, Purbeck ; and in 1905 there were 26\ couple 
killed in the day about two miles west of this field. Sparrow 
hawks used to be trained especially for taking landrails, as 
mentioned in Chafin's History ofCranboume Chace^ dated 18 18. 
In 1880 there were 211 landrails shot at Acrjrse Park, Folke- 
stone, and 3 5 birds in one day by two guns in two clover-fields. 
The landrail, or corncrake, is known as Crex pratensis. 

Teal 

The teal breeds freely in this country, and only requires to 
be less often shot in the early days of the shooting season to 
multiply rapidly. In those early days it afibrds no sport, but 
becomes a wonderful flyer when full feathered. It has from 
8 to 15 eggs. No captured teal can be made use of for 
breeding, but their eggs are easily dealt with, just as those of 
the wild duck are treated. It is possible to introduce teal to a 
new place by placing their eggs in the nests of moorhens. 
The scientific name of the common teal is Querquedula crecca. 
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The Golden Plover 

This beautiful bird lays 4 ^gs; it breeds on all suitable 
moorlands in this country^ but the majority of the golden 
plover found in winter are migrants. When they first arrive, 
the shooter may boldly advance to a flock upon the ground, 
which will often not move until within range ; but the bird soon 
gets wild, although after a successful shot the flock will often 
return to see what is the matter with its disabled or dead 
comrades. Its scientific name is Charadrius pluvialis. 

Roe Deer 

Too frequently the roe deer is killed in August, whereas then 
he is never in condition. In driving Scotch woodlands for these 
little deer, a very few good beaters are better than a great crowd 
of noisy boys. Shouting and talking leads to the deer breaking 
back, for they are less afraid of a crowded line of yelling boys 
than of the silent unknown enemy which gives but an occasional 
tap tc^ther of two sticks. This is a more eflectual plan than 
tapping the tree trunks. Six beaters in this way can be efiective 
in a beat half a mile wide, and will send the deer forward, where 
forty shouting boys will cause all the deer to break away at the 
flanks, or to lie still until the line has passed, and then to 
^ break back." The reason is probably that when the path of 
each boy is accurately to be gauged by the sound made, the 
deer know whether they will have to move or not long before 
the line approaches near, and consequently act just in that way 
which is best to avoid a known danger. But the few beaters, 
with the occasional tap of a stick, is something quite unknown, 
and the nerves of the deer cannot stand it. They are up and 
off* long before the line approaches near, and they flee not to the 
flanks or back, but straight ahead. 

Roe deer are as easily killed with shot guns as hares — 
indeed, more easily. The writer has known one to be killed 
with No. 6 shot at 60 yards range, and instantaneously 
dead, too. It seems to be causing unnecessary danger to take 
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out high velocity or express rifles for these deer drives; and 
besides, with them it is impossible to make a bag of winged 
game at the same time. A rabbit rifle is hardly powerful 
enough to avoid wounding and losing deer, unless die vitals are 
hit with an expanding bullet, and as the roe is generally shot 
running, the author is not inclined to condemn the use of 
the shot gun as unsportsmanlike. No. 4 shot are equally 
useful for roe deer and capercailzie and black game, or the 
three principal occupants of the Scotch woodlands. Pheasants 
also can be equally well killed with No. 4 shot as with 
Na 6, and will be the better for the table by reason of the 
change. If a rifle of any kind is used, an expanding bullet is 
by far the best to avoid wounded beasts getting away. Roe deer 
are often condemned as inferior to mutton, but the writer is 
not of that opinion. Half the mutton is spoilt in flavour by 
the ** dressings," or rather "dips," used for the protection 
from or cure of sheep scab — a horrible disease with a filthy 
cure. 

The Ptarmigan 

Ptarmigan are generally walked up by a line of guns when 
a party can all be got to ascend to the high tops inhabited by 
these birds, Alpine hares, and little life besides, except for 
the eagles, which greatly appreciate both bird and mammal. 
The eagle has been known to strike down a ptarmigan in the 
air, although it probably catches them generally on the ground 
The reason why dogs are not much used for ptarmigan is that 
the almost constant foot scent of hares leads to false pointing or 
else to hunting their lines ; both tricks are equally objectionable, 
and show that the dogs have only been partially broken, 
possibly in the absence of hares. In a hare country it is quite 
easy to have high-couraged dogs that will point hares in their 
seats but will not notice the foot scents. These are so seldom 
seen, though, that it is best, in their absence, to walk up or to drive 
ptarmigan. They are in a sense the wildest of British game, 
but it is a wildness that induces hiding for safety rather 
than flight Their protective coloration enables them to 
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deceive their greatest enemies, the eagles and the falcons, and 
they naturally rely on the device of absolute stillness to escape 
detection by other creatures. Generally they fly away at sight 
of an eagle, but lie stone close when a falcon comes in view. 
The eagle can sometimes kill them on the wing, but this is more 
frequently the falcon's method, and the birds know it In 
winter they change to white, and the snow affords them pro* 
tection, not only because of its similar ^iteness, but also 
because they bury themselves in it for safety as well as for food. 
In summer they are grey and white, showing grey from above 
and looking white on taking flight It is a mistake to say that 
they feed upon heather ; the majority of ptarmigan live winter 
and summer above the highest altitude of the heather. The 
number of birds is nowhere very great, nor could they be ex- 
pected to increase very much ; for the vegetation on which they 
mostly live is scanty on their chosen rocks, and is indeed the 
moss which grows on these apparently almost bare surfaces. 
Were numbers large, ptarmigan would be more valued as game 
birds, because of their greater activity in flight than the red 
grouse. Often they fly like rock pigeons leaving their cliff 
caves, and, unlike the red grouse, they frequently make very 
steep angle flights at a very great velocity down hill, and then 
they can twist and swerve and curve in a wonderful manner. 
To be seen at their best they must be visited in October, but it 
is dangerous work when a chance exists of a snowstoriQ. 
Ptarmigan are found all round the Arctic circle, although some 
people think the American variety a different species. The 
birds sold in the game-dealers' shops as ptarmigan are nearly 
always willow grouse — the rype of Norway. There the 
ptarmigan is the Fjeldrype, and in Sweden it is the Fjallripa. 
Its scientific title is Lagapus mutus. The ptarmigan is 
monc^amous, and has from 8 to 15 eggs. Neither nests nor 
birds are easy to find in the breeding season, and on the 
most open spaces, where there is no covert whatever, the bird 
frequently escapes observation ; and, besides, the croak of the bird 
is very misleading, and will rarely assist in the discovery of the 
locality of origin of the voice. Probably the rocks assist this 
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ventriloquism. Ptarmigan are not found in England or 
Ireland, and no farther south than the Grampians on the main- 
land, and Islay in the isles of Scotland. The largest bag ever 
made, as far as is known to the author, was the 122 obtained by 
the late Hon. G. R. C. Hill at Auchnashellach on 25th August, 
1866. But the 142 obtained in the year on the whole of the 
Duke ot Sutherland's property in 1880, when over 50^00 grouse 
were shot, much nearer shows how little sport may be expected 
even on good ground Ptarmigan, in common with grouse and 
partridges, feign lameness to draw an enemy away from their 
young. 

The Coot 

This is an excellent bird where it is found in great numbers, 
but is only fitted to give much sport by driving. It rises slowly, 
but is fast when on the wing, flies high, and takes a great deal 
of killing. Colonel Hawker quite rightly advised those who 
would have wild fowl to preserve their coots and not to keep 
tame swans. Wild fowl fancy themselves secure in the presence 
of coots, which are most wakeful when the duck by day are 
much disposed to sleep. Gallinula chloropus^ the moorhen, 
gives no sport, but is good training for retrievers. Linnaeus gave 
the title Fulica atra to the coot. It lays from 7 to 10 eg^s. 

The Widgeon, or the Whew Bird 

This bird breeds seldom in Scotland and Ireland, but large 
quantities come from abroad in the hard weather ; they are the 
principal attraction of the punt gunner, and afford the chief profit 
of the decoy man. The way to find widgeon is to discover 
their chief food, the Zostera marina of the mud flats, and then 
wait for hard weather and the night, when they feed. Manca 
Penelopes is its scientific name. 

Wild Geese 

The grey lag is the handsomest of these, and the only one 
that breeds in Britain, and there only in the extreme north of 
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Scotland. It goes South early, and afTords little or no winter 
shooting in this country. In the early autumn some flight 
shooting and stalking are to be had in its breeding homes. 



The Pink-footed Goose 

This is the principal of the grey geese to afford sport ; it is 
this species that gives such a great deal of shooting on the 
north Norfolk coast, but it is not found in Ireland, which is 
famed in winter for its black geese — ^the locally miscalled bemicle, 
i^. the brent goose, which, if not now found in thousands of 
acres, as described in Wild Sports of the West^ are still migrants 
in their hundreds of thousands. 

The brent goose is entirely a marine feeder, and is con- 
sequently, along with the widgeon, the great game of the punt 
gunner. There are many other varieties of geese, both migrants 
and introductions, like the Canada goose, but they count for 
very little in sport in this country, whereas in Egypt, on the Nile, 
wonderful sport has been had with Egyptian geese, and there is 
a regular harvest for Canada geese in America, where as many 
as 200 flighting birds have been shot in a day by one gunner. 
The beginner in punt gunning cannot do better than buy a 
second-hand gun and punt, and learn from them what he r^Iy 
wants, which will never be quite the same for any two men. 
Much depends upon the man himself, whether he intends to 
have assistance, and whether he has also a yacht to carry him 
and his punt and guns abroad. As many people have started 
this sport who have not gone on with it, probably advertising 
for the outfit would be a certain way of obtaining it at small 
cost, even if the gun-shpps were drawn blank, which is not 
likely at any time. To be a punt gunner, one has to place 
oneself at the call of the wind, at the mercy of the wave, and to 
become the plaything of the tide. But then revenge is sweeping, 
if it is not also sweet. 
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DISEASES OF GAME BIRDS 

FEW wedcs before the Fidd induced Dr. Klein to Uke 
up tbe question of grouse disease and to go to Scotland 
to investigate, the author had prcvafled upon M. Pasteur to offer 
to examine the disease, and it was after this was announced 
in the TiMis and Mormmg Post that Dr. Klein b^an his 
work. The author r^ietted that he did undertake it, because 
k just prevented the necessary grouse being sent to M. Pasteur, 
and Aat great man had a way not only of discovering 
badUi but also of some way of killing them. Dr. Klein 
may or may not have discovered the badllus of the grouse 
disease, but if so he never gave the disease to a healthy grouse, 
nor did he even attempt to discover a cure for or prcvcntioo 
from the disease, and however interesting to science his 
discovery may have been, it was of no use in practice. If he did 
really discover the cause of the disease, and if grouse are only 
subject to take the disease in the same manner as the creatures 
to which he administered his disease, then there appears no 
escape from Ae condusion that the disease is injected under 
the skin erf healthy grouse. 

Every one knows that grouse disease generally shows signs 
of its coming, and yet when it really attacks a bird the latter 
often dies within a few hours. The author consequently docs 
not believe that the bare l^s and dull plumage associated with 
grouse disease always imply that the birds have the disease, bot 
only that they are in a condition in which thqr can more easily 
take it, or have had and recovered from it This view is 
supported by the feet that, after the last attack of grouse disease 
in Badenoch. it was noticed when the birds re-started to breed 
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that the young ones were well feathered on the legs and the old 
birds were not. What had happened to those old grouse? 
Had they had the disease and recovered from it, or had they 
only had that predisposing indisposition that causes the leg 
feathers to fall off and the other feathers to look dull ? If they 
had had the disease, then it is not as fatal as Dr. Klein's 
experiments suggest. The chances are that tapeworm or 
any other parasites, or even prolonged wet summers or bad 
food, will predispose the grouse to the reception of bacilli, 
possibly by midge bites on bare legs conveying disease from 
the sick to the healthy. This view is supported by the fact 
that the grouse never get the disease, however bad their food 
and however bare their legs in the hard winter weather, but 
only when it is warm and damp and there are lots of midge 
flies. 

It has often been said that all game birds and domestic 
poultry are subject to the same diseases, and it is frequently 
suggested that the grouse disease, pheasant disease, and fowl 
diseases are all one and the same. That is an extraordinary 
belief, because pheasant disease nearly always occurs when the 
foster-parents from the barn door remain perfectly healthy. 
These views have had a still further upset in the summer of 
1906, by the fact that a large number of foster-mothers died of 
enteritis, but without any of the pheasants becoming sick. It 
is quite clear that the pheasant disease of the rearing-fields is as 
much a mystery as it was before patliological research began, 
and is one of those things that is waiting for investigation. 
How it is spread is not even known. Post-mortem examinations 
without bacteriological research are freely made, and opinions as 
fireely offered, generally ending in a recommendation to keep 
fewer birds. This advice is very wisely not followed by those 
who want more, not less, sport. And the preservers have this in 
their favour, that pheasants increase in numbers every year in 
spite of disease. Game preservers are in these times well aware 
that opinions given on a mere inspection of the internal organs 
can neither lead to true knowledge of the cause of deaths nor 
even to wise suggestions of how infection may be avoided. 
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It is not known whether the chicks catch the disease from the 
breath of already diseased birds, from foul feeding on excreta- 
tainted ground, or from inoculation by means of fleas 
or other vermin. Although these points could be set at rest 
in a week when disease breaks out, it never has been done. 
It seems more likely that, as in cramps, the disease bacillus is 
present in soils suitable for it, and not in others, or else that 
some soils favour the development of the diseases in the birds. 
The only way known to avoid either of these diseases b to 
avoid the ground on which they occur, but numbers of birds do 
not create either disease. The perfect health usually found on 
the game farms proves this. There they generally have as many 
pheasants on lOO acres as sportsmen expect on 10,000 acres. 
As with grouse, the greater the stocks the more healthy the 
birds seem to be. 

Partridges are most attacked by a disease known as "the 
gapes." Hand-reared birds can be dealt with more or less 
successfully by means of fumigation. Carbolic acid crystals are 
volatilised on a hot shovel within a closed coop containing the 
affected birds. However, this is a clumsy way of dealing with 
the matter, and the best plan is to move the birds that show 
signs of being troubled with the disorder to the woods, where 
they can get lots of insect food as it falls from the trees. This 
applies to both partridges and pheasants. In the wild state the 
former are most subjected to " gapes " when the weather is very 
hot and dry. It is not known how the worm that is the cause 
of the trouble gets into the air passages. 

There is a large number of other diseases to which game 
birds are subject, but a preserver who can avoid those mentioned 
need not trouble about the others. That is the reason they are 
not mentioned in this work on Shooting. 

But an additional word may perhaps be said on grouse 
disease. A Departmental Committee of Investigation has been 
formed by the late President of the Board of Agriculture to 
investigate the disease. One of its first acts was to issue 
a pamphlet to correspondents to show what had already been 
said and thought about the disease. None of these old faiths 
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in agreement with Dr. Klein's conclusions as they stand, 
but it only needs one factor to be assumed to bring them into 
agreement, as will be seen by the following table : — 



A list of supposed causes of grouse 
disease that are in disagreement 
with Dr. Klein's conclusions. 


A list of supposed causes of grouse 
disease that are in agreement 
with Dr. Klein's conclusions, pro- 
vided subcutaneous injection of 
the bacilli by an insect is assumed — 
probably the midge fly. 


Tapeworm. 

Cobbold's Strongylus. 

Bad food. 

Over stocking. 

Bad water. 

Wet warm weather. 

Bog or floe ground. 


Tapeworm. 

Coobold's Strongylus. 

Bad food. 

Bad water. 

Wet warm weather. 

Bog or floe ground. 

The first four acting by debility to 
impoverish the blood and the 
plumage, so as to allow the 
midee to get at the skin, especially 
of the legs. The last two acting 
by enabling the insects to breed. 



It may be remarked that it is no answer to say that tape- 
worm cannot be a cause of predisposition to disease, because 
it is alwa]rs present. It is greatly more in evidence some 
years than in others. The author never in any other year 
than 1873 saw quantities of shot grouse from which tapeworms 
exuded in yards of entangled mass from the shot wounds of 
the dead birds. Then, however, they did so, and had to be 
withdrawn from the birds before the latter could be bagged 
The birds could not have been left upon the moor, because the 
dogs would have gone back for them. Yet with all these 
worms the only evidence of disease was an absence of much 
leg feathering. The owner of Glenbuchat has been good 
enough to tell the author that disease broke out there in 1872 
after the shooting season, but he never before heard of any 
disease in that year, and as a matter of fact the grouse at 
Aldourie, in Inverness-shire, not far away, bred well in 1873, 
and only were attacked by the disease later than the shooting 
season of that year. But even 1874, ^^^ great disease year, 
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was by no means universally bad. That autumn they had a 

splendid crop of grouse in perfect health at Crossmount, in 

Perthshire. The Rannoch Lodge ground was only fair that 

year, but the author's party there was credited in the Scotch 

papers with the record bag for that season, probably wrongly, 

as there was not one bird for five compared with the little 

moor of Crossmount 1873 was very wet in the August and 

September shooting season, and the writer never before or 

since saw so many midges as in that season. That grouse 

disease does not attack in winter (although many grouse die 

then and in the spring of various complaints) also tends to 

prove that the bacilli must have an intermediate host that is 

not in evidence in the cold weather. Then the disease is not 

known in Ireland and in the Lews, where the climate is mild 

and damp and encouraging to midge flies. But there is really 

no place that the midge can attack a grouse as long as he is 

full feathered, and in the mild climate even if there were 

starvation there would not be bad food. But it may very well be 

that the bacilli do not exist in Ireland or the Lews, and until 

it is proved that they do exist there it is beside the mark to set 

aside the evidence to be had where they do exist, only because 

it does not conform to that of a place where they are unknown. 

For some reason that the author is not aware of, the Fields 

which commissioned Dr. Klein's investigations, seems to have 

thrown over his conclusions entirely. Without any remark 

upon the wisdom or otherwise of this course, it is necessary 

to show how thoroughly it disagrees with them. At random 

the author takes the issue of October 6th, 1906, and he finds 

therein these four references to grouse disease. At page 581 

is stated that " pneumo-enteritis is the technical name of the 

grouse disease." On page 591, Mr. W. B. Tegetmder writes : 

'^During the present year the number of grouse that I have 

seen affected by disease has been unusually small, not half a 

dozen from all parts of the kingdom. The extension of the 

disease to blackcock is an interesting fact that should be 

known. The disease appears to confine itself almost exclusively 

to gallinaceous birds." 
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On the same page the Field says: "Partridges were 
practically exempt from pneumo-enteritis as long as they 
were allowed to breed naturally, but overcrowded on foul 
ground they will become as subject to it as pheasants." And 
on page 592, in reference to pheasants it is said, "The birds 
died from very severe pneumo-enteritis." On September 22ndy 
ps^ 53 ii Mr. Tegetmeier has an article in v(4iich he seeks 
every means of discovering why foster-mothers have died of the 
disease a,nd the pheasants have not died. Consequently, it is 
evident that the journal treats this disease as one and the same 
in all species of gallinaceous birds. But Dr. Klein said at 
page 38 of his book on grouse disease, " In pigeons and fowls 
the subcutaneous inoculation is not followed by any, not even 
a local, positive result ; the animals remained lively and well." 
In fact, Dr. Klein failed to give the disease he had discovered 
to fowls or any gallinaceous birds whatever, but he said, " The 
most striking results were obtained on the common bunting 
and the yellow-hammer, for the injection of a small drop of the 
broth culture into the leg is followed by fatal results." 

Obviously, if the Field is right now. Dr. Klein did not 
discover the grouse disease bacillus. And if he did discover 
it, any fowls dead from or sick with disease may at once be 
rq^rded as victims of something else ; and other gallinaceous 
birds must be suspected in consequence of being refractory to 
the grouse disease. 

The author's belief is that Dr. Klein did discover the 
bacillus, although he failed to prove it, and that his experiments 
on buntings, fowls, and other creatures went to suggest that 
the grouse is not a natural host of the bacilli, that it or its 
virus becomes attenuated or weakened every time it passes 
through a grouse, but that, on the contrary, it becomes more 
virulent in passing through buntings and yellow-hammers. 
This was suggested by the weakness of the virulence from the 
bacilli cultivated from the diseased autumnal grouse after a 
severer spring outbreak, and it is also suggested by the fact 
that in such cases the grouse do not die rapidly, and that it is 
a slow disease from which perhaps some grouse recover ; whereas 
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they do not recover in the spring. The writer's st^gestion 
is, therefore, that when the bacillus is carried from grcuse to 
grouse it may be weakened, but that in spring it is not originated 
in the grouse, but in some creature unknown, and pc^ibly a 
migrant bird of the bunting, hammer, or finch families. The 
importance of finding this out, and testing the attenuation 
theory more thoroughly in live grouse, is obvious, for if it is 
true that the blood of successive grouse gradually weakens the 
bacilli or their virus, then it is clear that the safetr of grouse 
will be the constant presence of some few diseased grouse on 
the moor. 

The author only dwells on this aspect because it is not 
receiving as much attention as some others, which are constantly 
being discussed, and are therefore less necessary to mention. 

At present thought is mostly in the contrary direction. 
But it is to be hoped and believed that the Commissioners 
will investigate every possible view from a scientific standpoint, 
and more important still, from a practical one. For instance, 
if on a disease affected moor grouse can be kept in health 
in a pen of midge^proof netting, we shall hardly need to know 
where the midge gets his poison, but shall be exceedingly 
likely to dry up his breeding-places and exterminate him as 
nearly as may be. 
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AtldilMii(C.M.). JEREMY BSNTHAM. 

DtmyBoo, ex. met. 
AtidoMB (T.D.). A SHORT HISTORY 

OF ENGLISH ARCHITECTURE. 

With over soolllustraticms. Second Editiem. 

Fcm^. Svo, ST. 6d. met. 
A GLOSSARY OF TERMS USED IN 

ENGLISH ARCHITECTURE. lUos- 

trated. Secomd Ed, Fca^^vo. y, 6d.net 

Aodcn (T.), M.A., F.S. A. See Ancient Cities. 
AareUos (Marawl and Bplctetas. 

WORDS OF THE ANCIENT WISE: 

Thoughts from. Edited by W. H. D. 

RoDSB, M.A., Litt.D. Fen^ Svw. 3s. 6^ 

met. See also Standard Library. 
Austen (Jane). See Little Libmy and 

Standard Library. 
BaoMi (Praacia). See Uttle libtary and 

Standard Ubrvy. 
Badeo-PowcU JR. S. S.), Major-Genefal. 
THE DOWNFALL OF, PRBMPEH. A 

Diary of Life in Ashanti X89S. Ilhntratedi 
. TAird Editiom. Leuje Cr, Ssw. fa, 
A Colonial Edition is also pubUshed. 
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TH£ MATABELB CAMPAIGN, 1896. 
With Mwly xoo Illustrations. Fourth 
E4iH»m, Lmrg$ Cr. Sw. 6s, 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Bafley (J« C), M. A. See Cowper. 
Baker (W. Q.), M.A See Junior Examina- 
tion Series. 

Baker<JiillanMiF.I.C.,F.CS. See Books 
on Business. 

Baltoar (Qrahm). THE LIFE OF 

ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. Third 

attd CU«/rr Editien^ Rtvistd, Crown 

8w. 6j. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 
Ballard (A.), B.A., LL.B. See Antiquary's 

Books. 
Bally (S. B.X See Commercial Series. 
Banks (BUsabeth L.). THE AUTO- 

BIOGRAPHY OF A 'NEWSPAPER 

GIRL.' Second Edition, Cr.^vo. 6s, 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 
Barfcain (R. H.). See Little Library. 
Barter ifhe Hon. Maurice). WITH 

THE RUSSIANS IN MANCHURIA. 

Third Edil ion, ^ Dtmy 800. 7*. 6d, net. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Barinf-Oottld (S.). THE LIFE OF 

NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. With over 

450 lUttstrations in the Text, and za Photo- 

praTure Plates. Gilt top, Largo gumrto. 361;. 
THE TRAGEDY OF THE CiCSARS. 

With numerous Illustrations from Busts, 

Gems, Cameos, etc. Sixth Edition, RoyoU 

t/vo, jot. 6d. net. 
A BOOK OF FAIRY TALES. With 

numerous Illustrations by A. ?. Gaskin. 

Third Edition, Cr. Bvo. Bnckrmm, 6s. 
OLD ENGLISH FAIRY TALES. With 

numerous Illustrations by F. D. BcDroRD. 

Third Edition. Cr. %i>o. Buckram. 6s. 
THE VICAR OF MORWENSTOW. Re- 
vised Edition. With a Portrait. Third 

EdiHon, Cr. ^oo. y. 6d. 
A BOOK OF DARTMOOR: A Descriptive 

and Historical Sketch. With Plans and 

numerous Illustrations. Second Edition, 

Cr. 8tw 6s. 
A BOOK OF DEVON. Illustrated. 

Second Edition. Cr. Sfw. 6s. 
A BOOK OF CORNWALL. Illustiated. 

Second Edition. Cr. Bvo, 6s. 
A BOOK OF NORTH WALES. Illus. 

trated. Cr. 8cw. 6s. 
A BOOK OF SOUTH WALES. Illustrated. 

Cr, Bvo. 6s. 
A BOOK OF BRITTANY. Illustrated. Cr. 

Bvo. 6s. 
A BOOK OF THE RIVIERA. Illustiated. 

Or. Bivo, 6s. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 
A BOOK OF THE RHINE: From Cleve 

to Mains. Illustrated. Second Edition, 

Crown Bvo, 6s, 

A Colonial Edition u also oublished. 
A BOOK OF THE PYRENEES. With 

94 Illostntions. Crown Bvo, 6s, 
A Colooial EdUion U also pabliahed. 



A BOOK OF GHOSTS. With 8 lUostra- 
tions by D. Murray Smith. Second Edi- 
Uon, Cr, Bvo. 6s, 

OLD COUNTRY LIFE. With 67 Illustra- 
tions. Fifth Edition, Large Cr, Bvo, 6s. 

A GARLAND OF COUNTRY SONG: 
English FoUc Songs with their Traditional 
Melodies. Collected and arransed by S. 
Baring-Gould and H. F. dheppard. 
Demy Ate. 6s. 

SONGS OF THE WEST: Folk Songs of 
Devon and Cornwall Collected from the 
Mouths of the People. By S. Baring-Gould, 
M.A.,and H. Flbetwood Shbppard, M.A. 
New and Revised Edition, under the musical 
editorship of Cecil J. Sharp, Principal of 
the Hampstead Conservatoire. JLarge Im- 
4erial Bvo. %s. net. 

A BOOK OF NURSERY SONGS AND 
RHYMES. Edited by S Baring-Gould, 
and Illustrated by the Birmigham Art 
School A New Edition, Long Cr, Bvo. 
or. 6d. net, 

STRANGE SURVIVALS AND SUPER- 
STITIONS. Third EdiHon, Cr, Bvo. 
as, 6d. net. 

YORKSHIRE ODDITIES AND 
STRANGE EVENTS. New and Revised 
Edition, Cr, Bvo. as. 6d. net. 
See also Little Guides. 

Barker fAldred P.). See Textbooks of 
Tedmology. 

Barker (B.). M.A. (Late) Fellow of Merton 
College, Oxford. THE POLITICAL 
THOUGHT OF PLATO AND ARIS- 
TOTLE. Demy Bvo. loi. 6d. net. 

Barnes (W. 6.), D.D. See Churchman's 
Bible. 

Bamett <Mr«. P. A.). See Little Library. 

Baron (R. R. N,\ M.A. FRENCH PROSE 
COMPOSITION. Second Edition, Cr. Bvo, 
9S, 6d, Key, 3s. net. 
See also Junior School Books. 

Barron (H. M,\ M.A., Wadham College, 
Oxford. TEXTS FOR SERMONS. With 
a Preface by Canon Scott Holland. 
Cr, Bvo. 3*. M. 

Bartholomew (J. Q.), F.R.S.E. See C G. 
Robertson. 

BaeUble (C. P.). M.A. THE COM- 
MERGE OF NATIONS. Fourth Ed. 
Cr, Bvo, ar. 6d. 

Baatlan (H. Charlton), M.D., F.R.S. 
THE EVOLUTION OF LIFE. Illus- 
trated. Demy Bvo. js. 6d. net. 

Batson (Mrs. Stephen). A CONCISE 
HANDBOOK OFGARDEN FLOWERS. 
Fca^, Bvo, \s. 6d, 

Battea(Lorlng'W.XPh.D.,S.T.D. THE 
HEBREW PROPHET. Cr.Bvo. xs.6d. net. 

Baylev (R. Chlld> THE COMPLETE 
PHOTOGRAPHER. With orer too 
Illustrations. Second Edition. Demy Bvo, 
lor. 6d. net. 

Beard (W. S.). EASY EXERCISES IN 
ALGEBRA. Cr.Bvo. is.6d. See Junior 
EwminRtinn Series and Beginner's Books. 
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ChrMUn (P. W.). THE CAROLINE 
ISLANDS. With many Illustrations and 
Maps. Dtmy 8fv. lax. (kf. ntt, 

QoefO. See Clasucal Translations. 

GlarkeCP. A.), M.A. See Leaders of Religion. 

ClAiiJeii(QeorgeXA.R.A, R.W.$. AIMS 
AND IDEALS IN ART : Eight Lectures 
delivered to the Students of the Royal 
Academy of Arts. With 3a Illustrations. 
Second RditUn. Lmrgt Pott Zvo. 5/ . $ut. 

SIX LECTURES ON PAINTING. First 
Series. With 19 Ulastrattons. Third 
Edition^ Lturgt Post Stw. 31. td net. 

Cleather (A. L.). See Wagner. 

Clindl (Q.). See Little Guides. 

Cloa£h (W. T.). See Junior School Books 
and Textbooks of Science. 

Clowtoa (T. SA M.D., CC.D., F.R.S.E., 
Lecturer on Mental Diseases in the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh. THE HYGIENE 
OF MIND. With 10 Illustrations. Fourth 
Edition, DentyZvo. js. 6d. net. 

CoMt (W. QA B.A. EXAMINATION 
PAPERS IN VERGIL. Cr. 8w. a*. 

Cobb fW. P.), M.A THE BOOK OF 
PS ALM S : with a Commentary. Demy 8tw. 
tor. 6d. net. 

Coleridge (S.TA POEMS OF. Selected 
and Arranged by Arthur Symons. With 
a photogravure Frontispiece. Fca/. %vo. 
9S. 6d. net. 

CoUlngwood (W. Q.\ M.A. THE LIFE 
OF7OHN RUSKIN. With Portraits. 
Sixth Edition. Cr. Zvo. as. 6d. net. 

Colllos (W. BA M.A. See Churchman's 
Library. 

Colonna. HYPNEROTOMACHIA POLI- 
PHILI UBI HUMANA OMNIA NON 
NISI SOMNIUM ESSE DOCET 
ATQUE OBITER PLURIMA SCITU 
SANE QUAM DIGNA COMMEMO- 
RAT. An edition limited to 350 copies on 
handmade paper. Folio. £3. 3s. ntt. 

Combe (Wllfiiiiii). See LP. U 

Conrad (Joseph). THE MIRROR OF 
THE SEA: Memories tmd Impressions. 
Third Edition. Cr.Svo. 6s. 

Cook (A. M.X M. A., and Marcluuit (C. E.\ 
M.A. PASSAGES FOR UNSEEN 
TRANSLATION. Selected from Greek 
and Latin Literature. Third Edition. 
Cr. Svo. js. 6d. 

LATIN PASSAGES FOR UNSEEN 
TRANSLATION. Third Edition. Cr. Zvo. 

Cooke-Taylor (R.W.). THE FACTORY 

SYSTEM. Cr. Zvo. as. 6d. 

Corelll (Marie). THE PASSING OF THE 
GREAT QUE EN. Second Ed. Fcajk. Ato. is. 

A CHRISTMAS GREETING. Cr.^to. 1*. 

Corkran (Alice). See Little Books on Art. 

Cotee (Bverard). SIGNS AND POR- 
TENTS IN THE FAR EAST. With 34 
Illustrations. Second Etlition. Demy ^vo. 
7S. 6d. net. 

Cotc«(RoMiiiary). DANTE'S GARDEN. 
With a Frontispiece. Second Edition. 
Fcap. %vo. as. Sd.; l4eUki9\ 3«. 6d net. 



BIBLE FLOWERS. With a 
and Plan. Fca/. 9t». as. 6d. met. 

Cowley ( AbralMOi). See little Library. 

Cowper (WlilkuaX THE POEMS OF. 
Edited with an Introduction and Notes by 
J. C Bailkt, M.A. Illustrated, indoding 
two unpublished designs by Wiluaii 
Blakb. Demy Svo. tos. 6d. net. 

Cox (J. Charles). LL.D., F.S.A See LitUe 
Guides, The Antiquary's Books, and Ancient 
Cities. 

Cox (HaroMX B.A, M.P. LAND 
NATIONALISATION AND LAND 
TAXATION. Second Edition mrised. 
Cr. Svo. ys. 6d. net. 

Crabbe (Ooorge). See Little Library. 

Craigle(W. A.). A PRIMER OF BURNS. 
Cr. 8tw. as. 6d 

Cralk (Mrs.). See Little Library. 

Crane (Capt. C. P.\ See Little Guides. 

Cnutaaw (Richard). See Little Libnuy. 

Crawford (F. Q.). See Mary C. Danson. 

Crofts (T. R. N.\ M.A See SimpUfied 
French Texts. 

Cross (J. A,). M.A. THE FAITH OF 
THE BIBLE. Fca/. 8tw. zs. 6d. net. 

CniIkshank(Q.). THE LOVING BAL. 
LAD OF LORD BATEMAN. With ix 
Plates. Cr. i6mo. rs. 6d net. 

Cramp (B.). See Wagner. 

Cunllffe (Sir F. H. BA FeUow of All Souls' 
College, Oxford. THE HISTORY OF 
THE BOER WAR. With many lUus- 
tratioos, Plans, and Portraits. In a vois. 
Quarto, i^s. each. 

Caaynshame (H. H.X CB. See Conaots- 

senr'sLibrary. 
Cutts(B. L.), D. D. See Leaders of Religion. 
Daaiell (Q. W.X M.A See Leaders of 

Religion. 
Danson (Mary C) and Crawford (F. O.). 

FATHERS IN THE FAITH Fca/. 

8fw. ir. 6d. 
Dante. LA COMMEDIA DI DANTE. 

The Italian Text edited by Pagkt Toykbek, 

M.A.D.Litt. Cr.Zvo. 6r. 
THE PURGATORIO OF DANTE. 

Translated into Spenserian Prose by C. 

(k)RDON Wright. With the Italian text. 

Fca/. 9vo. ax. 6d. net 
See also Paget Toynbee, little Library, 

Standsu-d Library, and Warren -Vernon. 
Darley (Oeorge). See Little Library. 
D' Arcy (R. FA M.A. A NEW TRIGON- 

OMETRY FOR BEGINNERS. With 

numerous diasrams. Cr. dvo. sx. 6d. 
Davenport iCyrU)* See Connoisseur's 

Library and Little Books on Art. 
Davey (Richard). THE PAGEANT OF 

LONDON With 40 Illustrations in 

Colour by John Fulleylovb, R. I. InTwo 

Volumes, Demy ^vo. icr. net. 
Davis (H. W. C), M.A., FeUow and Tutor 

of Balliol College, Author of ' Charlemagne.* 

ENGLAND UNDER THE NORMANS 

AND ANGEVINS: 1066-1372. With Maps 

and Illustrations. Demy Zvo. tos. 6d. net, 
I>awJoa(Nelaoii). SeeC^oonoisseur's Library. 
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Alt. 



(Mn. N.). See Little Books on 



Dwue (A. CX See Little Library. 
DMUver (Mabel). A CHILD'S LIFE OF 

CHRIST. With 8 Illustrations in Colour 

by £. FoirrssCDB-BBiciCDAi.x. Largt Cr. 

Zvp. 6r. 
D0lbM(LMa). THE METRIC SYSTEM. 

Cr, 8cw. zs. 
DemostlMBM. AGAINST CONON AND 

CALLICLES. Edited by F. Darwin 

Swirr, M.A. Second Edition. Fcap. 

0tw. sx. 
HMumA (Charles). See Little Library, 

I.P.L., and Chesterton. 
DfcUoMMl (Bmily). POEMS. Cr. 8cw. 

DicUiuOB (Q. L.), M.A., Fellow of King's 
College, Cambridge. THE GREEK 
VIEW OF LIFE. Sixth Bditum, Cr. 

DOke (LadyX Bulley (MIm), and Whitley 

(Mlaa). WOMEN'S WORK. Cr, 8o«. 

ai. td, 
Dlllaa (Bdward). See Connoisseur's Library 

and Little Books on Art. 
DHchlleld (P. H.JL M.A., F.S.A THE 

STORY OF OUR ENGLISH TOWNS. 

With an Introduction by Augustus 

Jessopp.D.D. Second Edition. Cr.Zvo. t*. 
OLD ENGLISH CUSTOMS: Extant at 

the Present Time. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
ENGLISH VILLAGES. Illustrated. Soe^nd 

Edition, Cr. 8p«. %s. 6d. not. 
THE PARISH CLERK. With 31 

lUostrations. Dom^ 8cv. Third Edition. 

IS. 6d. not. 
Dixm (W. M.\ M.A. A PRIMER OF 

TENNYSON. Second Edition. Cr.ivo. 

ENGLISH POETRY FROM BLAKE TO 

BROWNING. Second Edition. Cr. 8tw. 

v.6d 
DoneyOWay). SONGS OF THE REAL. 

Cr. Bvo. y. 6d. net. 
A Tolume of poems. 
Doajrlaa (James). THE MAN IN THE 

PULPIT. Cr. 8tw. «. W. net, 

D«iwdeil (J.X D.D.. Lord Bishop of Edin. 
burgh. See Churchman's Librxuy. 

Drage (0.). See Books on Business. 

Driver (S. R.XD.D.,D.C.L., Canon of Christ 
Church, Regius Professor of Hebrew in the 
University of Oxford. SERMONS ON 
SUBJECTS CONNECTED WITH THE 
OLD TESTAMENT. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
See also Westminster Commentaries. 

Or7(WakeUng). See Little Guides. 

Dryharat(A. R.). See Little Books on Art. 

Da BalsMMl (J. C. X M. A. See Churchman's 
Bible. 

Dagiiid (Charles). See Books on Business. 

Dnaaa (AlezanderV MY MEMOIRS. 
Translated by E. M. Wallbk. With Por- 
traits. In Six Volumus, Cr. Zvo, 6s, utch, 
Voltunel. 



DttBo (J. T)., D.Sc. . and Mandella (V. AO* 
GENERAL ELEMENTARY SCIENCE. 
With ZZ4 Illustrations. Second Edition. 
Cr. Bvo. y. 6d, 

Diinstan(A. E.\ R.Sc See Junior School 
o o k s and Textbooksof Science. 

Darham (The Barl of ). A REPORT ON 
CANADA. With an Introductory Note. 
Demy Zvo. 41. 6d. net. 

Datt(W. A.). THE NORFOLK BROADS. 

With coloured Illustrations by Fkank 

SouTHCATB. Cr. dvo. 6s. 
WILD UFB IN EAST ANGLIA. With 

16 Illustrations in colour by Fkank South* 

CATS, R.B.A. Second Edition. Demy 

Boo. js, 6d. not, 
Seea.lso Little Guides. 

Barle (John), Bishop of Salisbury. M ICRO- 
COSMOGRAPHIE, or A PIECE OF 
THE WORLD DISCOVERED. Post 
■i6mo. 9snet. 

Bdnonds (Majer J. B.). See W. B. Wood. 

Bdwafds (demeatX M.P. RAILWAY 
NATIONALIZATION. Second Edition 
Revised, Crown 8cv. 9S. 6d, ntt, 

Bdwards (W. Doufflas). See Commercial 

Series. 
Bffan (Pierce). See I. P. L. 

BffertoB (H. B.), M.A. A HISTORY OF 
BRITISH COLONIAL POLICY. New 
and Cheaper Issue. Demy Bvo. js. 6d. net. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Bllaby(C.a.). See Little Guides. 
BUerton (P. O.). See S. J. Stone. 
Bllwood (Thomas), THE HISTORY OF 

THE LIFE OF. Ediud by C G. Crump, 

M.A. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

Bplctetos. See Aurelius 

BrasiBttS* A Book called in Latin EN- 
CHIRIDION MILITtS CHRISTIANI. 
and in English the Manual of the Christian 
Knight. 

From the edition printed by Wynken de 
Worde, 2533. Fca.^. Bvo. y. 6d. net, 

PfeIrbrother(W. H.X M.A. THE PHILO- 
SOPHY OF T. H. GREEN. Second 
Edition, Cr. 8cv. y. 6d, 

Farrer (Reginald). THE GARDEN OF 
ASIA. Second Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

Pea (Allan). SOME BEAUTIES OF THE 
SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. Wiih 
82 Illustrations. Second Edition, Demy 
Bvo, I2J. 6d, not, 

Perrler (Susan). See Little Library. 

Fidler (T. Claxton), M.Inst. C.E. See 
Books on Business. 

Fielding (Henry)* See Standard Library. 

Finn (S. W.), M. A. See Junior Examination 
Series. 

Firth (J. B.X See Little Guides. 

Firth (C. HX M.A CROMWELL'S 
ARMY: A History of the Englbh Soldier 
during the Civil Wars, the Commonwealth, 
and the Protectorate. Cr, %vo, 6s, 
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TRY SCHOOL. lUostnited. 



ANNALS or 
SHR]£WSBUf 
Dgmy 8cw. los. 6d. 

Pltia«nUd(Bdward). THERUBAiyAt 
OF OMAR KHAYYAM. Printed from 
the Fifth and last Edition. With a Com- 
meotary by Mrs. Stephen Batson, and a 
Biography of Omar by E. D. Ross. Cr. 
Sba 6s. See also Miniature Library. 

ntzQeraldCH. P.> A CONCISE HAND- 
BOOK OF CLIMBERS. TWINERS, 
AND WALL SHRUBS. Illustrated. 

Pltsntiick (3. A. O.X See Ancient Cities. 

Pleclwr (W. H.X M.A.,D.aL., Headmaster 
of the Dean Close School, Cheltenham. 
THE STUDENT'S PRAYER BOOK. 
Tkb Text op Moikninc ako Evening 
Prayee and Litany. With an Introduc- 
tion and Notes. Cr, 8«a ar. 6d. 

PliR<A. W.X M.A., William Do«r Professor 
of Political Economy in M'Gill University, 
MootieaL ECONOMIC PRINCIPLES. 
Dtmy 8cw. ^s. UL tut, 

PortMcae (Mrs. a.>. See Little Books on Art. 

PirasM' (Davtdy. A MODERN CAM- 
PAIGN: OR, WAR AND WIRELESS 
TELEGRAPHY IN THE FAR EAST. 
Illustrated. Cr, 8tw. 6r. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Prasar (J. PA ROUND THE WORLD 
ON A WHEEL. With xoo Illustrations. 
Fifth Editim Cr. ttw, 6t. 

Prencb (W.)i M.A. See Textbooks of 
Science. 

Prendenrslch (64. von). DAIRY BAC- 
TERIOLOGY. A Short Manual for the 
Use of Students. Translated by J. R. 
AiNSWOKTH Davis, M.A. Sgccmd Edtti^n. 
Revittd. Cr. 8cw. ax. 6d. 

Polford (H. W.), M.A See Chwchman's 
Bible. 

OaIlali«r (D.) and Staad (W. J.). THE 
COMPLETE RUGBY FOOTBALLER, 
ON THE NEW ZEALAND SYSTEM. 
With an Account of the Tour of the New 
Zealanders in England. With 35 lUustra- 
ttons. DemyZV9. tea, td, tut. 

OalUcliaa (W. M.). See Little Guides. 

Oaaibado(Ocoffray, Esq.). See I.P.L. 

Qaskell (Mrs.). See Little Library and 
Standard Library. 

Oasquet. the Right Rev. Abbot, O.S.B. See 
Antiquary's Books. 

aeorfe(H. B.), M.A., Fellow of New College, 
Oxford. BATTLES OF ENGLISH HIS- 
TORY. With numerous PUins. Fourth 
Editi»n. Revised, with a new Chapter 
including the South African War. Cr. 8cv. 

A Historical geography of the 

BRITISH EMPIRE. Stcond Edition. 
Cr. 8tw. jjM. 6d, 
QlbbliiB (H. de B.), Litt.D., M.A. IN. 
DUSTRY IN ENGLAND : HISTORI- 
CAL OUTLINES. With 5 Maps. Fourth 
Editiom. Dtmj^uo, tor. d<£ 



THE INDUSTRIAL HISTORY OF 
ENGLAND. Thirtoenih EdtHm. Re- 
vised. With Mans and Plans. Cr. Sw. i«. 

ENGLISH SOCIAL REFORMERS. 
Stcomd Editiom. Cr. Bm. as.6d. 

See also Commercial Series and R. A. 
Hadiield. 

QSbboniBdwtrdU THE DECLINE ANI> 
FALL OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 
Edited with Notes, Appendices, and Maps, 
by J. B. BoEV, M.A^ Litt.D., R^ius Pro- 
fessor of Greek at Cambridge. /» Sovem 
VoMftus. DemyZvo. Giitto/,^6d.omch. 
Ab0^ Cr. 8cw. 6f. tmch. 

MEMOIRS OF MY LIFE AND WRIT- 
INGS. Edited by G. Bibkbbck Hill, 
LL.D Cr. %vo. 6s. 
See also Standard Library. 

Oifeaoa (B. C. S.X D.D., Lord Bishop of 
Gloucester. See Westminster (^mmcDtaiies, 
Handbooks of Theok)gy, and Oxford Bio- 

OiS^(a1r.). See Uttle Books on Art. 

aioac (M. RO uMi Wyatt (Kate M.). A 
BOOK OF ENGLISH GARDENS. 
With 34 lUustratiottS in 0>lonr. Domj 
8cw. lor. 6d. tut. 

Oodfrey (Elisabeth). A BOOK OF RE- 
MEMBRANCE. Edited by. Fcm^ Bxw. 
9S- 6d. fui. 

aodley(A. O.X M.A., FeUow of Magdalen 
College, Oxford. LYRA FRIVOLA. 
rkifS Edition. Fca*.Zv0. 9S.6d. 

VERSES TO ORDER. Second Edition. 
Feap. 8«w. u. &/. 

SECOND STRINGS. Fcap. 8m u. 6d. 

Ooldaalth (Oliver). THE VICAR OF 
WAKEFIELD. Fca^. ^^mo. With 10 
Plates in Photogravure by Tony Johann ot . 
LomtAoTf 9S. 6£ net. 
See also I.P.L. and SUndard Library. 

Ooodrich-Preer (A.). IN A SYRIAN 
SADDLE. Demjr Sew. 7x. 6d, net. 
A O>lonial Edition is also published. 

Oorat (Rt Hon. Sir JohnX THE CHIL- 
DREN OF THE NATION. Socond 
Edition. I>emy Boo. js. 6d. net 

Qoudge (H. L.), M.A.. Principal of Wells 
Theological College. See Westminster Conn- 
mentaries. 

Qraham (P. Anderson). THE RURAL 
EXODUS. Cr. 8w. sr. 6d. 

Oraiiffer (P. S.), M.A., litLD. PSYCH- 
OLOGY. Third Edition. Cr.Zvo. iu.6d. 

THE SOUL OF A CHRISTIAN. Cr.Boo. 60. 

Qrar (B. M'Qaeen> GERMAN PASSAGES 
FOR UNSEEN^TRANSLATION. Cr. 
8fw. 9S. 6d. 

Gray (P. L.), B.Sc THE PRINCIPLES OF 
MAGNETISM AND ELECTTRICITY : 
an Elementary Text-Book. With 181 
IMagrams. Cr. 8s». 3/. 6A 

Oreen (Q. Buddaiid), M.A., late Felk>w 
of Sl John's College, Oxon. NOTES ON 
GREEK AND LATIN SYNTAX. Cr. 
Boo, v.6d. 
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Qreeo (E« T,\ M.A S«e Chnrchman's 

Library. 
OraoildM {A. H. J.\ M. A A HISTORY 

OF ROME: From 133*104 b.c Dtmy 

Zvc. Tor. 6d. net. 
Qreenwell (Dora). See Miniature Libranr. 
Qrerpry (R. A.). THE VAULT OF 

HEAVEN. A Popular Introduction to 

Astzonomy. Illustrated. Cr, 9v0, as. 6d. 
Oregorjf (Miss E. C). See Library of 

Devotion. 
Qmbb(H. C). See Textbooks of TecIuiolog>'. 

Onlaey (Loalaa I.). HURRELL 
FROUDE: Memoranda and Commeots. 
Illustrated. JDtmy Btw. los. 6d, net. 

OwvnndVL L.). A BIRTHDAY BOOK. 
New and cheaper issue. Royal Bva. ss. net. 

Haddoa (A. CX ScD., F.R.S. HEAD- 
HUNTERS BLACK, WHITE, AND 
BROWN. With many Illustrations and a 
Map. Demy Zvo. 15X. 

Hadfleld(R. A.) and QiWrfns (H. 4e B.). 
A SHORTER WORKING DAY. Cr. 
8zv. a«. 6*1. 

H«U (R. NO and NmU (W. a.>. THE 
ANCIENT RUINS OF RHODESIA. 
Illustrated. Second Edition^ rtviud. 
Demy 8cw. lot. 6d. net. 

Hall (R. N.). GREAT ZIMBABWE. 

With muarrous Plans and Illustrations. 

Second Edition. Royal 809. 101; bd. net. 
Hamiltoa (P. J.X ^-^^ See Byancine Texts. 
HamaMod (J. L.). CHARLES JAMES 

FOX. Demy 8w. lor. (td, 

Hannay (D.X A SHORT HISTORY OF 
THE ROYAL NAVY, 1900-1688. Illus- 
trated. Demy 8fv. ^s. 6d, each, 

Haiiiiay(JaMes C), M.A THE SPIRIT 
AND ORIGIN OF CHRISTIAN 
MONASTICISM. Cr. 8cw. 6r. 

THE WISDOM OF THE DESERT. Fee^, 
8wk 3«. 6df. 9Ut, 

Hamie(lllartln). See Connoisseur's Library. 

Hare (A. T.), M.A. THE CONSTRUC- 
TION OF LARGE IN DUCTTION COILS. 
With numerous Diai(rams. Demy %vo. 6s. 

Harrlaon (CUffordX READING AND 
READERS. Fcap. ^w. 2s. 6d. 

Harvey ( AlfredX M. B. See Ancient Cities. 

Hawthorae(NatlMmlel). See Little Library. 
HEALTH, WEALTH AND WISDOM. 
Cr. 9o0, i#. net. 

Heath (Prank R.X Sec Little Guides. 
Heath (Dudley). See (^noisseui^s Librar)*. 

Hello (Bmeet). STUDIES IN SAINT- 
SHIP. Translated from the French by 
V. M. Crawford. Fca^ ivo. 31. 6d. 

Hendersoa (B. W.X Fellow of Exeter 
College, Oxford. THE LIFE AND 
PRINCIPATE OF THE EMPEROR 
NERO. Illostimted. J^em and ekem^ 
issne. Demy ioe. ye. 6d. net, 

AT INTERVALS. Fca^itw, u,6d,ntt. 



Hendersoa (T. P.). See Little Library and 
Oxford Biographies. 

Henley (W. B.). ENGLISH LYRICS. 
Second Edition. Cr. Sew. w. td. net, 

Healey(W.B.)andWhlbley(C.) A BOOK 
OF ENGLISH PROSE. Cr. 9vo. is, 6d. 
net. 

Henson (H. H.), B.D., Canon of Westminster. 
APOSTOLICCHRISTIANITY: As Illus- 
trated by the Epistles of St. Paul to the 
Corinthians. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

LIGHT AND LEAVEN : Historical and 
Social Sbrmons. Cr. Svo. 6s. 

Herbert (Qeorire). See Library of Devotion. 

Herbert off Cherbury (Lord). See Minia- 
ture Library. 

Hewlns (W. A. SA B.A. ENGLISH 
TRADE AND FINANCE IN THE 
SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. Cr, Bvo. 

Hewltt'(Bthel M.) A GOLDEN DIAL. 

A Day Book of Frose and Verse. Fca^. 

Bvo, ST. 6d. net. 
Hevwood (W.). PALIO AND PONTE: 

A Book of Tuscan Games. Illustrated. 

RoyaiBioo. »rs. net. 
See also St Francis of Assisi^ 
Hill (Clare). See Textbooks of Technology. 
Hill (Henry), B.A., Headmaster of the Boy's 

High School, Worcester, Cape Colony. A ' 

SOUTH AFRICAN ARITHMETIC. 

Cr, Bvo, %s. 6d. 
Hlnd(C. Lewis). DAYS IN CORNWALL. 

With x6 Illustrations in (^lour bv William 
. Pascob, and 20 Photographs. Cr. 8cw. 6s. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 
Hirst (P. W. ) Sec Books on Business. 
Hoare(J. Donrlas). AR(mC EXPLORA- 

TION. With x8 IllustnUoos and Maps. 

Demy Bivo, js, 6d. net. 

Hobhoase(L. T.X Fellow ofCCC, Oxford. 
THE THEORY OF KNOWLEDGE. 
Demy Bvo, los, 6d, net, 

Hobson(J. A.), M.A. INTERNATIONAL 
TRADE : A Study of Economic Principles. 
Cr. Bvo, 9S. 6d, net. 

PROBLEMS OF POVERTY. SUth Edition, 
Cr, Bioo, ts, 6d. 

THE PROBLEM OF THE UNEM- 
PLOYED. Third Edition, Cr.Bvo. 9s.6d. 

Hedffkin (T.X D.C.L. See Leaders of 
Religion. 

HedfSonfMrs. W.) HOW TO IDENTIFY 
OLD CHINESE PORCELAIN. Second 
Edition, Post Bvo. 6s, 

Hogs (Thomas Jefferson). SHELLEY 
AT OXFORD. With an Introduction by 
R. A. S-ntBAxraiLO. Elas^, Bvo. as. net, 

Holden- Stone (Q. de). See Books on 
Business. 

Holdloh (Sir T. H.), K.CLE. THE 
INDIAN BORDERLAND: beinjr a 
Personal Record of Twenty Years. Illus- 
trated. Demy Bvo, xos.6a.net, 
A Oolooial Edition is also published. 
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Messrs. Methuen's Catalogue 



(p.). Sec little library. 
jSIr OUircrX F.R.S. THB SUB- 
•ANCE OF FAITH ALLIED WITH 

SCIENCE: A CBtechism for Pmreots 

and Teachers. Sixth Ed, Cr. Bve. v. mi. 
Loftkoase(W. P.X M.A. ETHICS AND 

ATONEMENT. With a Frootispiece. 

Drmr 8iw. 5X. Mef. 
Loagfeltowaf. W.). See LitUe Ubrary. 
UtAmt (Omtm Hoffwe). LETTERS 

FROM A SELF-MADE MERCHANT 

TO HIS SON. SixUtntk Edition. Cr.9w, 

3*. &/. 
A Colonial EUlitioo is also published. 
OLD GORGON GRAHAM. SteomdEdiH^m. 

Cr. 8v0. 6« . 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 
LoTcr (SuBoel). See I. P. L. 
e. V. U and C. L.'a. ENGLAND DAY BY 

DAY : Or, The Englishman's Handbook to 

EffidencT. lUustntedbyGBOSCsMoKitow. 

Fourth Edition, Fca/. 4/^. xt. lut. 
Lku(B. v.). THB LIFE OF CHARLES 

LAMB. With as lllostxations. Third 

Edition, Demy 800. 71. 6d. not. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 
A WANDERER IN HOLLAND. With 

many Illastrations, of which ao are in Colour 

bprHsRBBRT Mabshall. Stotnth Edition, 

Cr, %vo. 6i. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 
A WANDERER IN LONDON. With 16 

Illustrations in Colour by Nelson Dawson, 

and 36 other Illustrations. Ef^h Edition, 

Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 
FIRESIDE AND SUNSHINE. Thini 

Edition, Fcap, Btfo. $s. 
THE OPEN RC5aD : a LitUe Book for Way- 
farers. Elooonth Edition. Fca^.%(fo. 5«. ; 

IndiA PnUr^ js. 6d, 
THE FRIENDLY TOWN : a Litde Book 

for the Urbane. Third Edition, hca^. 

8w. 5f. : India Pa^, ys. 6d. 
Lodail* See Classical Translatioos. 
Lyde (L. W.X M. A. See Commercial Series. 
L^don(Noel S.). See Junior SchocJ Books . 
Lyttelton(Hofi.Mn. A.>. WOMEN AND 

THEIR WORK. Cr. 8tw. t. td, 
Mocanlay (Lord). CRITICAL AND HIS- 

TORICAL ESSAYS. Edited by F. C. Mon- 

TAGUK, M.A. Thrtt VolntHes. Cr. %oo. iSx. 
The only edition of this book completely 

annotated. 
M*AUen(J. B. B.X M.A. See Commercial 

Series 
MacCnlloch (J. A.X See Churchman's 

Library. 
MacCunn (Plorence A.). MARY 

STUART. With over 60 Illustrations, in- 

eluding a Frontispiece in Photogravure. 

Socondand Choafer Edition. Cr, Zno, 6r. 
See also Leaders of Religion. 
McDenoottCE. R.). See Books on Business. 
M'DowaiUA. S.). See Oxford Biographies. 
Mockay (A. M. >. See Churchman's Library. 
MackUii (Herbert W.), M.A. Sec Anti- 
quary's Books. 



(W. Leilto). M.A.. M.D.. 
D.P.H., etc. THE HEALTH OF THE 
SCHOOL CHILD. Cr.Scw. t,6d. 

Mdlle Mori (Anthor of). ST. CATHER- 
INE OF SIENA AND HER TIMES. 
With ^ Illustrations. DomyZxio. 7s.6d.net. 

ManiM (Lanrie), M.A. A PRIMER OF 
WORDSWORTH. Cr. 8m. 9s.6d. 

MmhrnttytM. P.! UtLD. A HISTORY OF 
THE EGYPT OF THE PTOLEMIES. 
Fully Illustrated. Cr, Bvo. 6s. 

MaltUuMl(P.W.), LL.D.^ Downing Professor 
of the Laws of England in the Univeisity of 
Cambridge. CANON LAW IN ENG- 
LAND. XovalSvo. 7S.6d. 

Middeii (H. B.X M.A. ENGUSH RE- 
CORDS. A Companion to the Htstocr of 
England. Cr. Bvo. y. 6d. 

THE ENGLISH CITIZEN : HIS RIGHTS 
AND DUTIES. Seventh Edition, Cr. 
9vo. ts. 6d. 
See also School Histories. 

Marduut (B. C), M.A., Felk>w of Peter- 
house, Cambridge. A GREEK ANTHO- 
LOGY Second Edition, Cr.9oo. 3s. 6d, 
See also A. M. Cook. 

Marr(J. B.XF.IL&, Fellowof St John's Col- 
iMe, Cambridge. THE SCIENTIFIC 
STUDY OF SCENERY. Second Edition, 
Illustrated. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

AGRICULTURAL GEOLOGY. lUustiatML 
Cr. Btw. 6*. 

Marriott (J. A. R.>. FALKLAND AND 
HIS TIMES. With so lUostiataoos. 
Demf 8O0L TS. 6d. net, 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Marrell (Andrew). See Little Library. 

Masefield (JohD). SEA LIFE IN NEL- 
SON'S "TIME. Illustrated. Cr. Svo. 
xs. 6d. net. 

ON THE SPANISH MAIN. With n 
Illustrations and a Map. Demy Bvo, 
xof . 6d. net. 

A SAILOR'S GARLAND. Edited and 
Selected bv. Cr. 800. 3^. 6d. net. 

Maskell (A* )• See Connoisseur's Library. 

Mason (A. J. ), D. D. See Leaders of Religion. 

Maaiee(Oooije)b THE EVOLUTION OF 
PLANT LIFE: Lower Forms. Illustrated. 
Cr, Svo. 9S. 6d. 



(C P. a.X M.A.. M.P. 
TENNYSON AS A RELIGIOUS 
TEACHER. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

Matheson (Mrs. B. P.). COUNSELS OF 
LIFE. Fea^. Bvo. 2s. 6d. net. 

May (Phil). THE PHIL MAY ALBUM. 
Second Edition, ^to, ts. net. 

MeUows (BmnM S.). A SHORT STORY 
OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. Cr, 
Bvo. V. 6d. 
Mothnen (A. M. S.)u THE TRAGEDY 
OF SOUTH AFRICA. Cr. Bvo, ar. not. 
Also Cr. Bvo. 3d, net. 
A revised and enlarged edition of the 
author's 'Peace or War in Sooth 
Africa.' 
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ENGLAND'S RUIN : Discussbd in Six- 
TBXN Lbttbks to thb Right Hon. 
JowpbChambbiulain, M.P. Seventh Edi- 
iiom. Cr. Zvc. yi. net. 

Miles (BoBtace). M.A. LIFE AFTER 
LIFE. OR. THE THEORY OF REIN- 
CARNATION. Cr. 8va. 25. 6d. net. 

MIUbIb (J. Q.). THE LIFE AND LET- 
TERS OF SIR JOHN EVERETT 
MILLAIS, Presidentof the Royal Academy. 
With many Illustrations, of wnich 2 are in 
Photogravure. New Editicn, Demy %vc. 
js. 6d. net. 
See also Little Galleries. 

MiUia (Q. P.). PICTORIAL GARDEN- 
ING. Illastrated. Cr. Bzw. y. 6d. net. 

MlUlB (C. T. X M. I. M. E. See Textbooks of 
Technology. 

MUM (J. a.X M.A. A HISTORY OF 
ROMAN EGYPT. Fully IIIus. Cr.Bve. 6f. 

MiHoa (Joho). A DAY BOOK OF. 
Edited by R. F. Towndrow. Fca/. 8w. 
3«. 6d, net. 
Sc«^ also Little Library and Stiindard 
Library. 

Mlnchla <H. C.).M. A. See R. Peel. 

MitdMlKP. ChalmersX M.A. OUTLINES 
OP BIOLOGY. Illustrated. Secend Edi- 
twn. Cr, five. 6s. 

Mltton (Q. B.). JANE AUSTEN AND 
HER TIMES. Wiih manv Portraits and 
Illustrations Second and Cheaper Edition. 
Cr. Zve. 6e. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Maffot(M«ryMj. QUEEN LOUISA OF 
PRUSSIA. With ao Illustrations. Third 
Edition. Demy 9vo. ye. 6d, net. 

' Mon (A. ). ' See Books on Business. 

Moir (D. M.X See Little Library. 

MollaM (Dr. Michael deX See Library of 

Money (L.* (L Chlozsa), M.P. RICHES 

AND POVERTY. Third Edition. Demy 

Bvo, Si. net. 
Montaga (Henry), Earl of Manchester. See 

Library of Devotion. 
Moataiffne. A DAY BOOK OF. Edited 

by C F. Poiro. Eca/. Bvo. y. 6d. net. 

MmitaMMrencjr (•!• E. Q. de\ B.A., LL.B. 
THOMAS A KEMPIS, HIS AGE AND 
BCX>K. With sa Illustrations. Second 
Edition. Demy ivo. js. 6d. net. 

Moare(H. B.). BACK TO THE LAND. 
An Inquiry into Rural Depopulation. Cr. 
%po. as. 6d. 

Moorhoose (B. Haliaoi). NELSON'S 
LADY HAMILTON. With 51 Portraits. 
Second Edition. Demy Btv. js. 6d. net. 
A (^lonial Edition is also published. 

Moraa (Clarence O. >. See Books on Business. 

More (sir ThomaBX See Sundard Library. 

Morflll (W. R.), Uriel College. Oxford. A 
HISTORY OF RUSSIA FROM PETER 
THE GREAT TO ALEXANDER II. 
With Maps and Plans. Cr. Bvo. y. 6d. 

Moricta (R. J,\ late of Clifton College. See 
School Examioation Series. 



Morris (J.). THE MAKERS OF JAPAN. 
With 34 Illustrations. Demy 8vo, zar. 6d. 
net 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Morris (J. B.). See Little Guides. 

Morton (Miss Anderson). See Miss Brod- 
rick. 

MouleCH. CO.), D.D., Lord Bishop of Dur. 
ham. See Leaders of Keligion. 

Mnir (M. M. Pattlson), M.A. THE 
CHEMISTRY OF FIRE. Illustrated. 
Cr. 8vo. 9S. 6d. 

Mundella fV. A.), M.A. See J. T. Dunn. 

Monro (R«\ LL.D. See Antiquary's Books. 

Naval Officer (A). See I. P. 1. 

Neal(W. Q.). See R. N. Hall. 

Newman (Ernest). HUGO WOLF. 
Demy Zvo. 6s. 

Newnian(Qeorge), M. D.,D. P. H., F. R. S. E., 
Lecturer on Public Health at St. Bartholo- 
mew's Hospital, and Medical Officer of 
Health of the Metropolitan Borough of 
Finsbury. INFANT MORTALITY, A 
Social Problbm. With 16 Diagrams. 
Demy 9vo. 7X. 6d, net. 

Newman (J. H.) and others. See Library 
of Devotion. 

NIctaois (J. B. B.). See Little Library. 

Nlcidla nr.), M.A. EXAMINATION 
PAPERS INTHUCYDIDES. Cr. 8vo. as. 

NImrod. See I. P. L. 

Norgate (Q. Le Orys). THE LIFE OF 
SIR WALTER SCOTT. Illustrated. 
Demy tvo. js. 6d. net, 

NorreMard (B. W.). THE GREAT 
SIEGE : The Investment and Fall of Port 
Arthur. Illustrated. DemyBvo. ios.6d.fiet. 

Norwav (A. U.}, NAPLES. With 25 Col- 
oured Illustrations by Mausicb Grbipfbn- 
HAGBN. Second Edition. Cr. Bva 6e. 

Novalls. THE DISCIPLES AT SATS AND 
OTHER FRAGMENTS. Edited by Miss 
Una Birch. Ecn/. Boo. y, 6d, 

Oidfleld (W. J.X M.A., Prebendary of 
Lincoln. A PRIMER OF RELIGION. 
Basbd on thb Catbchism op thb Church 
or England. Fca^. Boo. as. 6d. 

Oldham (P. M.), B.A. See Textbooks of 
Soence. 

Ollphant (Mrs.). See Leaders of Religion. 

Oman(C. W. C.X M. A., Fellow of All Souls', 
Oxford. A HISTORY OF THE ART 
OF WAR. The Middle Ages, from the 
Fourth to the Fourteenth Century. IlIus* 
trated. Demy Bvo. 10s. 6d, net. 

OtUey(R. L.),D.D. See Handbooks of 
Theology and Leaders of Religion. 

Overton (J. H.). See Leaders of Religion. 

Owen (Douglas). See Books on Business. 

Oxford(M.N.),ofGuy's Hospital. A HAND- 
BOOK OF NURSING. Third Edition. 
Cr. 8v#. 3X. 6d. 

PiBkes (W. C C). THE SCIENCE OF 
HYGIENE. Illustrated. Demy9vo. iss. 

PalHMr (Frederick). WITHKUROKIIN 
MANCHURIA. Illustrated. TAM 
Editiom, Demy Bvo. ft.6d,net> 
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Sells (V. PA M.A. THR MECHANICS 
OF DAILY LIFE. lUostnued. Cr. 8m. 

Scions (BdMOBd). TOMMY SMITH'S 
ANIMALS. lUustrated by G. W. Okd. 
£i£hth Edition, Fca^.%oc. 9S.6d. 

TOMMY SMITH'S OTHER ANIMALS. 

WiUi 13 Illttstntioiis by Augusta Gubst. 

SecmU EdUiom, Fcap. 8kw. m. &£. 
Settle (J. H.). ANECDOTES OF 

SOLDIERS. Cr, 8tr#. 3^. ttd. tui, 
SiMkespeere (WUIbtti). 
THE FOUR FOLIOS, i6«3; 163a: 1664; 

x6Ss. Bach £4, 4s. «r/, or a complete set, 

£ia, 19%. tut 
Folios 3 mod 4 are ready. 
Folio s is nearly ready. 
See also Arden, Standard Library and 

Little Quarto Shakespeare. 
Sharp (A.). VICTORIAN POETS. Cr. 

8e». 9s. 6d. 
Sharp (Cedl). See S. Barinc-Goiild. 
Sharp (Mrs. E. A.). See Gttle Books on 

Art. 
Shedleck (J. S.) THE PIANOFORTE 

SONATA. Cr. 8w. u. 
Shelley (PercvB.). ADONAIS ; an Elegy 

on tne deattt of Jphji Keatt» Author of 

' Eodymion/ etc. Pisa. From the types of 

Didot, iftai. 9s. tui. 

(H. P.), M.A. See S. Baring 

Gould. 
SherweUCAithvrX M.A. LIFE IN WEST 

LONDON. Third Edition, Cr. Um>. 

•s.6d, 
Shtolmr (Mary B.> AN ENGLISH 

chur(3h jr;ist(>ry for child. 

RKN. A.D. 597'Xo66. With a Preface by 

the Bishop otGibraltar. With Maps and 

lUuactatioiis. Cr. 8v». ar. 6d, tut. 
SIchel (Waiter). DISRAELI: A Study 

in PenoDality and Ideas. With 3 Portraits. 

Dgmy 8cw. lu. ^d. tui. 
See also Oxford Biographies. 
SlaM(J.). See Little Books on Art. 
ShMuen (Q. KX FRANCESCO 

GUARDI. With4iPUte«. Itm^eriai 

4/#. £tt 81. tuL 
Sketfihl«y(it B. D.). 

Art. 
SMptOB (H. P. K.). 

Art. 
Shulea (Doiifflasl. SICILY: The New 

Winter Resort, with over aoo Illustrations. 

StC0ttd Editun. Cr, %vc. u. tut. 
SaMdl (BvanX M.A. THE EARTH. An 

Introduction to Phynography. Illustrated. 

Cr. 8rw. ar. td. 
Saullwee4 (M. 0.). See UtUe Books on 

Art. 
SaMdl«x(P. B.X SeeLP.L. 
Smith (Mam), THE WEALTH OF 

NATIONS. Edited with an Introduction 

and numerous Notes by Edwin Cannan, 

M.A. TViw tw/wMTfr. Demjrivo, ais. tut. 
Sailth (Horace and JamesX See Little 

Library. 



See Uttle Books on 
See Little Books on 



Sadtfa (H. BoMaA M.A. A K£W 

JUNIOR ARITHMETIC Crwmm 8m. 

MS. Wkh Answers, »s. 6d. 
Sflrith (R. Modie). THOUGHTS FOR 

THE DAY. Edited by Eca/. dva. 

%i. 6d. tuL 
Smith (NeweUC). See W. Wordswonli. 
Smith (John Themas). A BOOK FOR 

A RAINY DAY: Or, Recollections of the 

Events of the Years 1766-1833. Edited by 

WiLFKKD Whittsn. IHustnted. Ifule 

Dtmy 8r«i xzt. 6d. tut. 
Snell (P. J.), A BOOK OF EXMOOR. 

Illustrated. Cr^ Zvc. 6s. 
Siiowdea(C. B.> A HANDY DIGEST OF 

BRITISH H^TORY. Dttmy^o^. 4s. 6d. 

Sepliecles. See (^bssical Translations. 

Semet (L. A.>. See Junior School Books. 

Sentb(6. Wlltmi), M.A. See Junior School 

Books. 
Sontbey (R.). ENGLISH SEAMEN. 
Edited hy David Hannav. 

VoL I. (Howard. Clifford, Hawkins. 
Drake, CaveedishX Seamd Editiott. Cr, 
Zwf. 6s. 

VoL IL (Richard Hawkins, GrenviUe, 
Essex, and Raleigh). Cr. 8cw. 6s. 
See also Standiu-d Library. 

Speaoe (C. H.X M. A. See School Examina- 
tion Series. 

Sploer (A. D.). THE PAPER TRADE. 
With Maps and Diagrams. Detnjf Bfo. 
lit. 6d. tut. 

Spoener (W. A.), M.A. See Leaders of 
Religion. 

Staler (Edgcnmbe). THE GUILDS OF 
FLORENCE. Illustrated. S§c9tid Editiots. 
Royal ivo. 16s. tut. 

Stanbrldge (J. W.), B.D. See Ubrary of 
Devotion. 

•StaacUffe.' GOLF DO'S AND DONTS. 
Stcvttd Edition. Fcap. %vo. is. 

Stead (W. J.). See D. (Sallaher. 

StedmaB(A. M. M.X M.A. 

INITIA LATINA : Easy Lessons on Elemen- 
tary Accidence. JYm/A Ediiiots. Fcmp. 
8tw. z^. 

FIRST LATIN LESSONS. TetUk Edi- 
tiots. Cr. Bvo. ar. 

FIRST LATIN READER. With Notes 
adapted to the Shorter Latin Primer and 
Vocabulary. Sixth Editioisrtviud. i^mo. 
is.6d. 

EASY SELE(rriONS FROM CiCSAR. 
The Helvetian War. Third Editiotu 

iZtlU. IS. 

EASY SELE(mONS FROM LIVY. The 
Kings of Rome. z8jm«. Sweoiul Editiom. 

EASY LATIN PASSAGES FOR UNSEEN 

TRANSLATION. SJtvtttthEd. Fc*/. 

8vo. IS. 6d. 
EXEMPLA LATINA. Fint Exercises 

in Latin Accidence. With Vocabulary. 

Third Editiots, Cr.^vo. is. 
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KASY LATIK EXERCISES ON THE 
STNTAX OF THE SHORTER AND 
REVISED LATIN PRIMER. With 
Vocabufary. Elcvt9ithmndCh€a^ Ediiion^ 
rt-mritten. Cr. 8tw. it. 6d, Original 
Edition, ax. 6d. Ksv, 3X. net. 

THE LATIN COMPOUND SENTENCE : 
Rules and Exercises. Second Edition, 
Cr. 8zw. IS. 6d. With Vocabulary, ax. 

NOTANDA QUAEDAM: Miscellaneous 
Latin Exercises on Common Rules and 
Idioms. Fourth Edition. P^^' S<^« 
If. td. With Vocabulary, at. Key, zx. 
net. 

LATIN VOCABULARIES FOR REPE- 
TITION : Arranged according to Subjects. 
Fourteenth Edition. Fcap. 8cv. ix- td. 

A VOCABULARY OF LATIN IDIOMS. 
xZmo. Second Edition, xx. 

STEPS TO GREEK. Third Edition, re- 
vised, lime, XX, 

A SHORTER GREEK PRIMER. Second 
Edition. Cr, Zvo, is, 6d, 

EASY GREEK PASSAGES FOR UNSEEN 
TRANSLATION. Fourth Edition, re- 
vised. Fcap. 9vo, IS. 6d. 

GREEK VOCABULARIES FOR RE- 
PETITION. Arranged according to Sub- 
jects. Fourth Edition. Ftap. 8v0. tx td, 

GREEK TESTAMENT SELECTIONS. 
For the use of Schools. With Introduc- 
tion, Notes, and Vocabulary. Fourth 
Edition, Fcnp. Zvo, ax. 6d, 

STEPS TO FRENCH. Eighth Edition, 
iZsno, 8d. 

FIRST FRENCH LESSONS. Seventh Edi- 
tion, revised, Cr, Sew. xx. 

EASY FRENCH PASSAGES FOR UN- 
SEEN TRANSLATION. Fi/th Edi- 
tion, revised, Fcap, Zvo, xx. ttC 

EASY FRENCH EXERCISES ON ELE- 
MENTARY SYNTAX. With Vocabu- 
lary. Fourth Edithm, Cr, Zoo, as, 6d. 
Rbv. 3*. net. 

FRENCH VOCABULARIES FOR RE- 
PETITION : Arxansed according to Sub- 
jects. Thirteenth Edition. Fca^. Zvo. u. 
See also School Examination Series. 

Steel (R. BUlott), M.A., F.CS. THE 
WORLD OF SCIENCE. With 147 
Illustrations. Second Edition. Cr. Zvo. as, 6a. 
See also School Examination Series. 

Stepbeasea (C), of the Technical College, 
Bradford, and Saddafds (P.) of the 
Yorkshire College. Leeds. ORNAMEN- 
TAL DESIGN FOR WOVEN FABRICS. 
Illustrated. Demjf Zvo, Third Edition, 
•js, ^d, 

StepheoMMi (J.)> M.A. THE CHIEF 
TRUTHS OF THE CHRISTIAN 
FAITH. Cr. Zvo, u. UL 

Stmrmm ( Umreoce). Sec I ittle Library. 

Stenry (W.). M.A. ANNALS OF ETON 
COLLEGE. Illustrated. Demy Zvo, js.td. 

Steotft (Kirtherine). BY ALLAN 
WATER. Second Edition, Cr, Zvo, U, 
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(ft. L.) THE LETTERS OF 
ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON TO 
HIS FAMILY AND FRIENDS. 
Selected and Edited by Sionby Colvin. 
Third Edition, Cr. Zvo. xax. 
LcuRARY Edition. DemjfZivo. avals. a$s.net. 

A Colonial Edition u also published. 
VAILIMA LETTERS. With an Etched 
Portrait bv William Strang. Fi/th 
Edition. Cr. Zvo. Buchratn. 6s. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 
THE LIFE OF R. L. STEVENSON. See 
G. Balfour. 

Stevenson (M. L). FROM SARANAC 
TO THE MARQUESAS. Beiog Letters 
written by Mrs. M. I. Stkvbnson during 
1887-8. Cr. Zvo. 6s. net. 

LETTERS FROM SAMOA. X89X -95. Edited 
and arranged hy M. C. Balfour. With 
many Illustrations. Second Edition Cr. 
Zvo, 6s. net, 

Stoddart (Anna M.). See Oxford Bio- 
graphies. 

Stokce (P. Q.X B.A. HOURS WITH 
RABELAIS. From the translation of Sir 
T. Urqohart and P. A. Mottbux. With 
a Portrait in PhotograTure. Cr, Zvo, js. 6d. 
net. 

Stone (S. J.). POEMS AND HYMNS. 
With a Memoir by F. G. Ellbxton, 
M.A. With Portrait. Cr, Zvo. 6s, 

Storr (Vernon P.), M.A., Lecturer in 
the Pniloeophy of KeUgioo in Cambridge 
University ; Examining Chaplain to the 
Ardibishop of Canterbury; formerly Fellow 
of University College. Oxford. DEVELOP- 
MENT AND DIVINE PURPOSE Cr, 
Zvo. 5X. net, 

Straker (P. >. See Books on Business. 

Streaae (A. W.X D.D. See Churchman's 
Bible. 

StrectfeiM (R. A.). MODERN MUSIC 
AND MUSICIANS. With 34 Illustra- 
tions. Second Edition, Demy Zvo, 7s. 6d. 
net. 

Stroud (H.X I>*Sc. , M. A. See Textbooks of 
Science. 

Stratt (Joseph). THE SPORTS AND 
PASTIMES OF THE PEOPLE OF 
ENGLAND. Ilhislrated by many engrav- 
ings. Revised by J . Ch arlbs Cox, LL. D. , 
F.S.A. Quarto, atx. net. 

Staart(Capt. Donald). THESTRUGGLE 
FOR PERSIA. With a Map. Cr.Zvo, 6s, 

5turcta(P.).t Staff Instructor to the Surrey 
County Council. MANUAL TRAINING 
DRAWING (WOODWORK). Its Prin- 
ciples and Application, with Solutions to 
Examination Questions, x8^-x905, Ortho- 
graphic, Isometric and Oblique Projection. 
With 50 Plates and X40 Figures. Foolscap, 
$s, net. 

Soddards (P.). See C. Stephenson. 

Surteee (R. S.). See LP. L. 

Symee (J. B.), M.A. THE FRENCH 
REVOLUTION. Second Edition. Cr.Zvo, 
as, 6d, 
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SyMpMii (b« M*X M.A., II. D* 

CitMs. 
TadtM. AGRICOLA. WUh Introduction 

Notes, Map) etc, by R. F. Davis, M.A., 

Fca^, 8rw. ai. 
GERM AN lA. Br the lame Editor. Fcm^, 

iv0. 9S. See auo CUssicml Tnmslatkyns. 
TaltackCW.). HOWARD LETTERS AND 

MEMORIES. Dtmjr 8cw. lox. 6d. met. 
Taalcr ( J. )• See Library of Devotion. 
Taytor (A. E.). THE ELEMENTS OF 

METAPHYSICS. Dtmi^nf. xos.6d.tut, 
TajrtorCP.Q.X M.A. See Commercial Series. 
Taylor (I. A.). See Oxford Biograpbies. 
Taylor (John W.X THE COMING OF 

THE SAINTS : Imagination and Studies 

in Early Churcb History and Tradition. 

With 36 Illustrations. Demy Stw. 7*. 6d. met. 
Tayior(T. MA M.A., Fellow of Gonville 

and Caius College, Cambridge. A CON- 
STITUTIONAL AND POLITICAL 

HISTORY OF ROME. Cr. Zvo. ys. 6d. 
Toanyson (Alfred. Lord). THE EARLY 

POEMS OF. Edited, with Notes and 

an Introduction, by J. Cmukton Collins, 

M.A. Cr. Sre. 6s. 
IN MEMORIAM. MAUD, AND THE 

PRINCESS. Edited by J. Chuitton 

Collins, M.A. Cr. 8cw. 6s. Sec also 

Little Library. 
Terry (C. S.). See Oxford Biographies. 
Thackeray (W. M.> See Uttle Library. 
Theobald (P. V.X M.A. INSECT LIFE. 

Illostrated. Seeemd MdUtMS Revued, Cr. 

9ve, at. 6€L 
Thompson <A. HX See Little Guides. 
Tlleatoa(MaryWA DAILY STRENGTH 

FOR DAILY NEEDS. Tkirteemtk Edi- 

tiom. Medium \6mo. as. 6d. met. Also an 

edition in superior binding, 6s. 
TompklOf (H. W.X F.R.H.S. See Uttle 

Guides. 
Townlcv (Lady Susan). MY CHINESE 

NOTE-BOOK With 16 Illustrations and 

a Maps. Third Editiem, Demy^oe^ xm. 

6d. net. 
Tovnbee (Pa^etX M.A., D.Utt. See 

Oxford Biograf^ies. 
Trench (Heri»ort). DEI RDRE WEDDED 

AND OTHER POEMS. Cr. ^e. 5*. 
An episode of Thirty hotirs delivered by 

the three Toices. It deals with the love of 

Deirdre for Naris and \^ founded on a Gaelic 

Version of the Tragical Tale of the Sons of 

Usnach. 
Trevelyan (Q. M.X Fellow of Trinity College, 

Cambridge. ENGLAND UNDER THE 

STUARTS. With Maps and Plans. Second 

Edition, Demy 8cw. xor. 6d. net. 
Troutbeck (Q. B.). See Little Guides. 
Tyler (B. A.), B.A., F.C.S. See Junior 

School Books. 
Tyrrell-aiU (Prances). See Little Books 

on Art. 
Vardon (Harry). THE COMPLETE 

GOLFER. Illustrated. Eiihth EdUiom. 

Demy 8cw. xm. 6d. net. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 



(Hawy). SeeUttkLibngy. 
(HarhaftMA aA.(03cao.>. THE 
ST OF THE ROYAL STUARTS, 
HENRY STUART. CARDINAL, 
DUKE OF YORK. With ao Ilhwftatiofw. 
Second Edition. Demy^oo. los. 6d. met. 

THE NAPLES RIVERIA. With 25 lUus- 
tratioos in Cokwr by MauBica GRBxrFKM- 
HAGSN. Cr. 8cw. 6*. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Voeffella (A.), M.A. See Junior Examina- 
tion Series. 

WaddeU(Col.UA.),LL.D.,C.a LHASA 
AND ITS MYSTERIES. With a Record 
of the Expedition of 1903-1904. With 155 
Illustrations and Maps. Third m-nd 
CheaOer Edition. Demy Sxw. ys. 6d. mef. 

Wade rtl. W.X D.D. OLD TESTAMENT 
HISTORY. With Maps. Fourth EMtum 
Cr. 89». 6c. 

Wa^er (Richard). MUSIC DRAMAS : 
Interpretations, embodying Wagner's own 
explanations. By A. L. Clbathbk and 
B. Crump. /» Pour Volumes. Fcap 800. 
as, 6d. each. 
Vol. I.— The Ring op thb Nibblukc. 

Third Edition. 
Vol. II.— Parsifal, Lohbncxin, and 

Thb Holy Graiu 
Vol. in. — ^Tristan and Isolde. 

WallfJ. C). DEVILS. Illustrated by the 
Autnor and from photographs. Demy hoo. 
4s. 6d. net. See also Antiquary's Books. 

Walters (H. B.). See Little Books 00 Art 
and Classics of Ait. 

Walton (P. W.). See School Htstoxies. 

Walton (iiaac) and Cotton (Ctaartea)L 
See I.P.L., Standard Library, and Little 
library. 

Warren- Vernon (Hon. Wlillaai), M.A. 
READINGS ON THB INFERNO OF 
DANTE, based on the Commcntar)r of 
Bknvbnuto da Imol a and otherauthonties. 
With an Introdnction by the Rev. Dr. 
MooRB. In Two Volumes. Second Edi- 
tion^ entirely re-written. Cr. 8tv. xw. met. 

Waterhoase(Mrs. Aifrod). WITH THE 
SIMPLE-HEARTED : Little Homilies to 
Women in Country Places. Second Edition. 
Small Pott %vo. as. met. 
See also Little Library. 

Weatherhead (T. CX M.A. EXAMINA 
TION PAPERS. IN HORACE. Cr. 8cv. 
as. See also Junior Examination Series. 

Webber (P. C). See Textbooks of Techno- 

Welr^'(Archibald), M.A. AN INTRO- 
DUCrriON TO the history OF 
MODERN EUROPE. Cr. Svo. 6s. 

Wells (Sidney H.) See Textbooks of Science. 

Wells(J.), M. A. , Fellowand Tutor ofWadham 
College. OXFORD AND OXFORD 
LIFE. Third Edition. Cr .Zvo. v.6d, 

A SHORT HISTORY OF ROME. Seventh 
Editiom. With 3 Maps. Cr. 9vo, y. 6d. 
See also Little Gtiides. 

Wheldon(P. W.). A LITTLE BROTHER 
TO THE BIRDS. With 15 lUastfatiooa. 
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f af «rhldi •nhyA.H. Bvckla'md. Lat^pt 
Cr. Zva. 6s, 

WlilMey(C). See W. E. Henley. 

WhlMey (U). M.A., Fellow of Pembroke 
College, Cambridge. GREEK OLIGAR- 
CHIES : THEIR ORGANISATION 
AND CHARACTER. Cr. 9va. 6s. 

Whlteker(Q. H.), M.A. See Churchman's 
Bible. 

White (Ollbert). THE NATURAL 
HISTORY OF SELBORNE. Edited by 
L.C MiALL, F.R.S., assisted by W. Wardr 
FowLBR, M.A. Cr. 8xw. 6s, 
See also Standard Library. 

WUtfleld (E. B.). See Commercial Series. 

Whiteheiid (A. WA GASPARD DE 
C O L I G N Y. lUttstrated. Demy Bva. 

X3«. 6i/. Msi, 

Wlilteley,(R. U^d), F.LC, Principal of 
the Mnnictpal Science School, West Brom- 
wich. AN ELEMENTARY TEXT- 
BOOK OF INORGANIC CHEMISTRY. 
Cr, Btfo, 91. 6ii, 

WUtley(MlM). See LadyDilke. 

Whlttea ( W A See John Thomas Smith. 

WhytefA. 0.1, B.Sc. See Books on Business. 

WlAerforce (WUfrM). See Uttle Books 
on Art. 

Wtld« (Oscar). DE PROFUNDIS. Nin/A 
Edition. Cr. Zvo, $s. net. 
A Colonial Edition is also publishedi 

THE DUCHESS OF PADUA. Demy 8v». 
181. 6d. net. 

POEMS. Demy 9ve. roe. 6tL net. 

INTENTION^ DemvBvo. 12s. 6d, net. 

SALOME, AND OTHER PLAYS. Demy 
8ev. xax. 6il. net. 

LADY WINDERMERE'S FAN. Demy 
%V0, I ax. 6eL net, 

A WOMAN OF NO IMPORTANCE. 
Demy 8v0. lax. 6d. net. 

AN IDEAL HUSBAND. Demy 8tv. 
xar. 6d. net. 

THE IMPORTANCE OF BEING EAR. 
NEST. Demy Bw, w. 6d. net. 

A HOUSE OF POMEGRANATES and 
THE HAPPY PRINCE. Demy 8w. 
T3X. 6d. net. 

LORD ARTHUR SAVILE'S CRIME and 
OTHER PROSE PIECES. Demy Zve. 
i2f. 6d, net. 

Wllicliu (W. H.), B.A. THE ALIEN 
INVASION. Cr. 9vo. as. 6d. 

Williams (A.). PETROL PETER: or 
Pretty Stories and Funny Pictures. Illus- 
trated in Colour by A. W. M1L1.S. Demy 
tto. y. 6d. net. 
lUamsoo (M. Q.). See Ancient Dties. 

WlUlamsoaiW.). THE BRITISH 
GARDENER. Illustrated. Demy 8w. 
xof . 6d. 

Wimaiiisoo (W.X B.A. See Junior Ex- 
amination Series, Junior School Books, and 
Beginner's Books. 

Wlllsoa(Beckles). LORDSTRATH- 
CON A : the Story of his Life. Illustrated. 
jn«M|y %O0. 7S. 6d. 
. A Colflnial Edition Is also published. 



WUmot-Boztoa (B. M.). MAKERS OF 
EUROPE. Cr. 8w. Seventh Ed, 3*. 6d. 
A Text-book of European History for 
Middle Forms. 

THE ANCIENT WORLD. With Maps and 
Illustrations. Cr. ir/e. y. 6d, 
See also Beginner's Books. 

Wllson( Bishop. )• See Library of Devotion. 

Wilson (A. J.). See Books on Business. 

Wilson (H. A.). See Books on Business. 

Wilson (J. A.). See Simplified Frencli 
Texts. 

Wilton (Richard). M.A. LYRA PAS- 
TORALIS : Songs of Nature, Church, and 
Home. Pett 9oie. as. 6d. 

Wlabolt (S. E,\ M.A. EXERCISES IN 
LATIN ACCIDENCE. Cr. 8w. ix. 6d. 

LATIN HEXAMETER VERSE : An Aid 
to Composition. Cr, Bve, y. 6d, Ksv, 
5X. net, 

Wlndle (B. C. A,\ F.R.S., F.S. A. See Anti- 
quary's Books, Little Guides, Ancient 
Cities, and School Histories. 

Winterbotham (Canon), M.A., B.Sc., 
LL.B. See Churchman's Library. 

Wood (Sir Bvelyn), F.M., V.C, G.C.R, 
G.C.M.G. FROM MIDSHIPMAN TO 
FIELD-MARSHAL. With 24 Illustra- 
tions and Maps. Twe Volumes. Fourth 
Edition, Demy Zvo. asx. net. 
A O)lonial Edition is also published. 

Wood (J. A. B.). See Textbooks of 
Technology. 

Wood (J. Hickory). DAN LENO. Illus- 
trated. Third Edition. Cr. %uo, 6s. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Wood (W. BirkbocIO, M.A., late Scholarof 
Worcester (College, (Oxford, and Edmonds 
(Major J. B.X R.E^ D.A.Q.-M.G. A 
HISTORY OF THE CIVIL WAR IN 
THE UNITED STATES. With an 
Introduction by H. Spknsbr Wilkinson. 
With a4 Maps and Plans. Demy Bvo, 
lax. 6d. net, 

Wordsworth (Chrlstophor). See Anti- 
quarts Books. 

Wordsworth (W.). POEMS BY. Selected 
by Stoppord A. Bxookb. With 40 Illus- 
trations by Edmund H. Nkw. With a 
Frontispiece in Photogravure. Demy Btfo. 
js. 6d. net. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Wordsworth (W.) and Coleridffo(S. T.X 
See Little Library. 

Wriffht (ArthnrX D.D., Fellow of (Queen's 
College, Cambridge. See Churchman's 
Library. 

Wrigbt (C. Gordon). See Dante. 

Wriffht (J. C). TO-DAY. Demy i6mo. 

Wright (Sophie). GERMAN VOCABU- 
LARIES FOR REPETITION. Eca^, 8fv 
IX. 6d, 

Wronff (Qeorjge M.)i Professor of History 
in the University of Toronto. T H K 
EARL OF ELGIN. Illustrated. Demy 
Bvo, 7X. 6d, tut. 
A Colonial Edition is also publialied. 
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WiU9(A» B.X MODERN ABYSSINIA. 
Whli a Map and a Portrait. Dgmjt 8w. 
iS«. ntt. 
A Colonial Kditioa is also pttblished. 

WyndlMHidtt. Hmk Ocorm). M.P. THE 
POKMS OF WILLIAM SHAKE- 
SPEARE. With an Introdnctioa and 
Notes. Dgamy 8fw. Buckram, iUt t»/. 
xos. hd, 

W|rMi(R.)andPrMce(a.V THE LAND 
OF THE BLACK MOUNTAIN. Being 
a DescriptioD of MootCDcgnK With 40 
lUttMralions. Cr. 8n«. %». 6d. nsL 

YMto (W. B.). A BOOK OF IRISH 
VERSK. Selected tarn, Modem Wriicn. 



v.6d, 
YMiiir (PilMa). THE COMPLETE 

MOTORIST. With 138 lUustcatioBs. 

Sixth Ediiien, Dew^ %t». x&r. 4W. n€t. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 
THE JOY OF THE ROAD : An Appreda* 

tioo of the Motor Car, SmuUlDimiy 88w. 

YmmTcT.IIL). THE AMERICAN 
COTTON INDUSTRY: A Study of 
Work and Workers. Cr. 8w. CiMA, sr. &£ ; 
/a/rr hoards, x«. 6<£. 

Zteaera (Airtdate). WHAT DO WE 
KNOW CONCERNING ELECTRI- 
CITY? Fcm^tm, jt,6d.mtt. 



Ancient OitiaB 

Genena Editor. RCA WINDLE. D.S&, F.R.& 
Cr. $tw. 4J. 6d. mi. 



Ctrssmt. Bv & C. A. Windle, D.Sc. F.R.S. 

Illustrated by E. H. New. 
SHRSwsauRV. By T. Audeo, M.A., F.S.A. 

Illustrated. 
Cantbrbuky. By J. C Cox, LL.D., F.S.A. 

Illustrated. 
EDiNauRGH. By M. 0. Willtamsoii, M.A. 

Illustrated by Herbert RaiUod. 



LiNOOur. By E. Mansel Sympson, M.A., 
M.IX lUustiatcd by E. H. Ne 



Bristou By Alfred Harvey. IIlQSixaied 

by E, H. New. 
Dublin. ByS. A.O.Fitspatridc lUnabated 

by W. C. Green* 



The Antianary's Books 

General Editor. J. CHARLES COX. LL.D., F.S.A. 
Dtmy %vo. 'ju 6d, tut. 



EwGUSH MoKAsnc LiPtt. By the Right 
Rer. Abbot GttMjuet. O.S^B. Illustrated. 
Third EdUum, 

Rbmains of tub Prxhistorjc Ai« in 
England. By B. C A. Windle. D.Sc., 
F.R.S. With numerous IlIustFatkws and 
Plans. 

Old Sbkvics Books op tub English 
Chubcji. By Christopher Wordsworth, 
M.A.. and Hemv Littlehales. With 
Coloured and other Illiistiatioiis. 

Celtic Art. By J. RomilTy Allen, F.S.A. 
With nunesous lUustmtioas and Plans. 

AllCtL«OLOGV AND FaLSB AnTIQUITWS. 

By R. Munro. LL.D. Illustrated. 
Shrinbs or Brttish Saints. ByLCWall. 
With numexous Illustratioos and Plans. 



Tub Roval Fokbsts op England. By J 

C Cox. LL.D., F.S.A. Illustrated. 
Thb Manor and Manorial Rbcords. 

By Nathaniel J. Hone, innstiated. 
English Sbals, By J. Hanrey Btoon. 

Illustrated. 
Thb Dombsdav Inqobst. By Adolpfavs 

Ballard. B. A., LL.B. With 97 lOnstrations. 
Thb Brasses or England. By Herbert 

W.Macklio,M.A« WithnaaylUnstxattoiis. 

Stcond Ediiicm. 
Parish LirB in MBDiisvAL Ehclakd. By 

the Right Rev. Abbott Gasquet, O.S.Bw 

With many Illustrations. Socaud EdiHom. 
The Bblls or England. By Canon J. J. 

Raven. D.D, F.S.A. With lUustraooos. 

Sieond Editiom, 



The Azden ShAkespeare 

Demy 8xw. 2j. 6d, net each volume. 

General Editor. W. J. CRAIG. 

Aq edition of Shakespeare in single Plays. Edited with a full Introduction, Textnal 

Notes^ and a Commentary at the foot of the page. 



Hamlet Edited by Edward Dowden. 
Romeo and Julibt. Edited by Edward 
Dowdeu. 



King Lbar. 
TuLiqs Cabsax. 
Thb 



EditedbyW. J. Cra« 
Edited by M. Ma 
BditMibyMi 



Edited by M. MacalUaa. 
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Amdkh Shakbspbasb— <Mr/f«Mr<f. 

Othbllo. Edited by H. C. Hart. 

Titus Amdbomicus. Edited by H. 6. BaiU 

doo. 
Cymbblinb. Edited by Edward Dowden. 
Thb Merry Wives op Windsor. Edited by 

H. C. Hart. 
A Midsummer Night's Dream. Edited by 

H. CttPinghmn, 
King Hbnbt V. Edited by H. A. Erans. 
Ai.l's Wbu. That Ends well. Edited by 

W. O. Brigstocke. 
Thb Taming op thb Shrew. Edited by 

IL Warwick Bond. 
TmoN OF Athens. Edited by K. Deigfaton. 
Measurb for Measure. Edited by H. C. 

Hart. 
Twelfth Night. Edited by Monton Luce. 



The Merchant of Venice. Edited by 
C. Knox Pooler. 

Troilus and Cressida. Edited by K. 
Deighton. 

Antony and Cleopatra. Edited byR. H. 
Case. 

Love's Labour's Lost. Edited by H. C. 
Hart. 

The Two Gentleman of Verona. R, 

Warwick Bond. 
Pericles. Edited by K. Deighton. 
Thb Combdy of Errors. Edited by H. 

Cnningham. 
King Richard hi. Edited by A. H. 

Thompson. 
King John. Edited by Ivor B. John. 



The Beginner's Books 

Edited by W. WILLIAMSON, B. A. 



Easy Fbbnch Rhymes. By Henri Blouet. 
StemdEditunu Illustrated. Fc»p,Zvo, is, 

Ea5sy Stories prom English History. By 
£. M. ^Vll^lot-Buxton, Author of ' Makers 
of Europe.' SicondEditioiu Cr, Btw. it. 

East Exbrcisbs in ARrrHMBnc Arranged 
by W. S. Beard. Second £dUi9H, Fc^ 



Zv0. Without Answers, ix. With Answers. 

ir. 3d, 
Easy Dictation and Spelling. By W. 

WiiUamson, B.A. F^h Editi^, Fcap, 

8ff0. i«. 
An Easy Pobtry Book. Selected and 

arranged by W. Williamson, B.A., Author 

of *13iictatioo Passages.' Cr. 8tw. it. 



Books on Biuriness 

Cr. 8zv. 2f . 6dl net* 



Ports and Docks. By Douglas Owen. 

Railways. By E. R. McDeraiott. 

Tmb Stock Exchangb. By Chas. Duguid. 

Stecmd Sditmn, 
The Busihbss of Insurance. By A. J. 

Wilson. 
Tmb Elbctbical Industry : LisimMG, 

Traction, and Power. By A. G. Whyte, 

B.Sc 
Thb Shipbuilding Industry : lu History, 

Science, Practice, and Finance. 'By Davia 

Pollock, M.I.N.A. 
Thb Monbv Markbt. By F. Straker. 
Thb Business Side of Agriculture. By 

A. G. L. Rogers, M.A. 
Law im Businbss. By H. A. Wilson. 
Thb Brbwing Industry. By Julian L. 

Baker, F.I.C, F.C.S. 



Thb Automobile Industry. By G. de H. 

Stone. 
Mining and Mining Imybstmbnts. By 

< A. Moil.' 
Thb Business op Advbrtisihg. By Clarence 

G. Moran, Barrister>at-Law. Illustrated. 
Trade Unions. By G. Drage. 
Ctvn. Enginbbring. By T. Claxton Fidler, 

M.Inst. C.B. Illustrated. 
The Iron Trade of Great Britain. By 

J. Stephen Jeans. Illustrated. 
Monopolies, Trusts, and Kartells. By 

F. W. Hirst. 
The Cotton Industry and Trade. By 

Prof. S. J. Chapman, Dean of the Faculty 

of Commerce in the University of Man* 

Chester. Illustrated. 



Byzantina Texts 

Edited by J. B. BURY. M.A.. Utt.D. 
A series of texts of Byzaotlne Historians, edited by English and foreign scholars. 

Zacnabiah of Mitvlbnb. Translated hy P. 
J. Hamiltoo, D.D., and B. W. Brooks. 
JU$my 8p9. let. 6d* net. 



BvAOBivs. Edited hy Lfon Pamentier and 
M. Bides. Demy Bfw. tot, 6d, mst. 



Thb History of Psellus. Edited by C 

Sathas. Dtmy 8m. ija, mi, 
Ecthesis Chronica. Edited by Professor 

Lambros. Demy 8o«. yt, 6d. net, 
Thb ChrobiclB of Morba. Edited by John 

Schmitt« DemyUn,. t^.mt. 
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The Ohiirehiiuui's Bible 

General Editor. J. H. BURN, B.D., F.R.S.E. 
Fcap, 8zw. If. td, net etuk. 

A series of Expositions on the Books of the Bible, which will be of service to the 
general reader in the practical and devotional study of the Sacred Text. 

Each Book is provided with a full and clear Introductory Section, in which is 
stated what is known or conjectured respecting the date and occasion of the com- 
position of the Book, and any other particulars that may help to elucidate its meaning 
as a whole. The Exposition is divided into sections of a convenient length, corre- 
sponding as far as possible with the divisions of the Churdi Lectionary. The 
Translation of the Authorised Version is printed in full, such corrections as are 
deemed necessary being placed in footnotes. 



Thb EnsTL« OP St. Paol tnb Apostlb to 
THB Galatians. Kdited by A. W. Robin- 
too, H.A. S*C0nd Rditim, 

EccLBSiASTCS. Edited by A. W. StreaDe, 
D.D. 

Thb Epistlb op St. Paul thb Aik>stue to 
THB Phiuppians. Edited by C R« D. 
Biggs. D.D. Stctmd Editi^m. 

Thb Epistlb op St. Jambs. Edited by 
H. W. Fulfonl M.A. 



Isaiah. Edited by W. E. Banws, D.D. Tw 

Volnnus. With Map. m. net each, 
Thb Epistlb op St. Paul thb Apostlb to 

thb Ephbsians. Edited by G. H. Whataker, 

al.A. 
The Gospel Accobding to St. Mark. 

Edited by J. C. Du Buiason, M.A. ax. && 

mU 
St. Paul's Epistlss to thr Colossiaks 

AND Philbmon. Edited by H. J. C Knight, 

M.A. a«; net. 



The Ohniehiiian's LUmry 

General Editor. J. H. BURN, B.D.,F.R.aE. 
Crown 809. 3j. 6d(l tack. 



Thb BBGntNtNGS op English Christianitt. 
By W. £. CoUins, M.A. With Map. 

Thb Kingdom op Hbavbn Hbbb and Hbkb- 
APTBB. By CanoQ Winter botham, M.A., 
RSc.,LL.B. 

Thb Wokkmamsrip or thb Pbavbr Book : 
Its Literary and Licurxical Aspects. By J. 
Dowdcn,D.D. Second Edition, 

RvOLtiTiON. By F. B. Jevons, M.A., Litt.D. 



Pboblbms. By 



SoMB Nbw Tbstambnt 
Arthur Wright, D.D. 6f. 

Thb Chubchmam's Intboductioic to thb 
Old Tbstambnt. By A. M. Mackay, B. A. 

Thb Church op Christ. By E. T 
M.A. 6f. 

CoMPABATivB Thbolocv. By J. A. 
Culloch. 6r. 



0lA88ical Translations 

Edited by H. F. FOX. M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Brasenose College, Oxford. 

CfVWH OVC» 

A series of Translations from the Greek and Latin Classics, distinguished by literary 
excellence as well as by scholarly accuracy. 

iEscHTLUS — Agamemnon Choephoroe, Eu> 

menides. Translated by Lewis Campbell, 

LL.D. ST. 
CiCBRO— De Oratore I. Translated by E. N. 

P. Moor. M.A. 3«. &/. 
CiCBRO— Select Orations (Pro Milone, Pro 

Mnreno, Philippic il, in CatilinamX Trans- 
lated by H. £. D. Blakiston, M.A. 5*. 
CicBRO^De Natnra Deoram. Translated by 

F. Brooks, M.A. 3*. 6d. 
CicBRO— De Oflicib. Translated by & B. 

Gardiner, M.A. ax. 6d, 



HoRACB—Tbe Odes and Epodes. Translated 
by A. D. Godley, M.A. ar. 

LuciAN — Six Dialogues (Nigrinas, Icaro-Me- 
nippus, The Cock, The Ship, The Parasite, 
The Lover of Falsehood) Translated by S. 
T. Irwin, M.A. y, 6d, 

SoPHOCLBS-oElectraandAjax. Trmwhtrdby 
E. D. A. Morshead, M.A. sx. €d 

Tacitus — Agricola and Gennania. Trans- 
lated by R. B. Townshend. sx. 6d, 

Thb Satirrs op Juvknal. Translated by 
S.G. Owen. 9t,6d, 
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Glassies of Art 



Ths AsTor thkGrbbks. By H. B. Walters. 
With XI 3 Plates and x8 Illustrations in the 
Teat. Wid€ Royal 9vo, lu. 6^. m/. 



Edited by Dr. }. H. W. LAING 

By A. de Beruete. With 
H^ide Royal 800. \os. 6d. not. 



Velazqui 
Plate* 
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Conmiercial Series 

Edited by H. de B. GIBBINS, UttD., M.A. 

Crown $vo. 



COMMBKCIAL EDUCATION IN THEORY AND 

Pkacticc. By £. E. Whitfield, M.A. 55. 
An introduction to Methuen's Commercial 

Series treating the question of Commercial 

Education fulTy from both the point of view 

of the teacher and of the parent. 
British Commbrcb and Colonies prom 

EuZABBTH TO VicTOKiA. Bv H. de B. 

Gibbins, LitLD., M.A. Third Edition, as. 
Commercial Examination Papers. By H. 

de B. Gibbins, Litt.D., M.A. ir. 6d. 
The Economics op Commerce, By H. de 

B. Gibbins, UttD., M.A. Stcand Edition, 

ts.6d. 
A German CoMMSRaAL Reader. By S. £. 

Bally. With Vocabulary. %s. 
A Commercial Geography op the British 

Empire. By L. W. Lyde, M.A. Sixth 

Editiom. 9f. 
A Commercial Geography op Foreign 

Nations. By F. C. Boon, B.A. m. 



A Primer op Business. By S. Jackson, 

M.A. Third Edition, is. 6d. 
Commercial A kith met ic. By F. G. Taylor, 

M.A. Fonrth Edition, xs. 6d. 
French Commercial Correspondbncb. By 

S. £. Bally. With Vocabulary. Thirti 

Edition. 9$. 
German Commercial Corrbsponobncb. By 

S. £. Bally. With VocabuUu-y. Second 

Edition. 31. 6d. 
A French Commercial Reader. By S. E. 

Bally. With Vocabulary. Second Edition, sj. 
Precis Writing ai«d Oppice Correspond- 
ence. By E. E. Whitfield, M.A. Stcona 

Edition, as. 
A Guide to Propbssioms and Business. 

By H. Jones, ix. 6d» 
The Principles op Book-keeping by Double 

Entry. By J. E. B. M 'Allen, M.A. as. 
Commercial Law. By W. Douglas Edwards. 

Sseond Edition, at. 



The Oonnoissenr's Lilirary 

Wids Royal Svo. 251. net. 



A sumptuotu series of ao books on art, 
illustrated in photogravure, collotype, and 
duly treated. The first volumes are — 

Mezzotints. By Cyril Davenport. With 40 

Plates in Photogravure. 
Porcelain. By Edward DiUon. With 19 

Plates in Colour, 30 in Collotype, and 5 in 

Photogravure. 
Miniatures. By Dudley Heath. With 9 

Plates in Colour, 15 in Collotype, and 15 in 

Photogravure. 
Ivories. By A. Maskell. With 80 Plates in 

Collotype and Photogravure. 
English Furniture. By F. S. Robinson. 

With x6o Plates in Collotype and one in 

Photogravure. Second Edition. 



written byexperts for collectors, superbly 
colour. The technical side of the art is 

European Enamels. By Henry^ H. Cunyng* 
hame, C.B. With 54 Plates in Collotype 
and Half-tone and 4 Plates in Colour. 

Goldsmiths' and Silversmiths' Work. By 
Nelson Dawson. With many Plates in 
Collotype and a Frontispiece in Photo- 
gravure. 

English Coloured Books. By Martin 
Haidie. With 38 Illustrations in Colour 
and Collotype. 

Glass. By Edward Dillon. With 37 Illus- 
trations in Collotype and la in Colour* 



The Library of DeTOtion 

With Introductions and (where necessary) Notes. 
Smalt Pott 8«v, cloih^ 2x. ; leather^ tj. 6d. mt. 



Tmb Conpbssions op St. Augustine. Edited 
by C Bigg, D.D. Fifth Edition. 

The Christian Year. Edited by Walter 
Lock,D.D. Third Edition. 



The iMrrATiON op Christ. Edited by C. 

Bigg, D.D. Fourth Edition. 
A Book of Devotions. Edited by J. W. 

Stanbridge. fi.D. Second Edition 

[ComHmmod. 
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Thb Libbart or "DtvoTtOH^-oMtiimud. 

Ltra Innocbntium. Edited by Walter 

Lock, D.D. 
A Skrious Call to a Dbvout and Holt 

Line. Edited by C Bigg, D.D. jF0uHk 

Thb Tbmplb. Edited by £. C S. Gibson, 

D.D. Stcottd Edition. 
A GuiDB TO Etbrmity. Edited by J. W. 

Stanbridge, B.D. 
Thb Psalms op David. Edited by B. W. 

RAndolph, D.D. 
Lyra Apostolica. By Cardinal Newman 

and others. Edited by Canon Scott HoOand 

and Canon H. C. Beeching, M.A. 
Thb Innbr Way. By J. Tauter. Edited by 

A. W. Hutton, M.A. 
Thb Thoughts of Pascal. Edited by C 

S. Jeriain, M.A 
On thb Lovb op God. By Sl Francis de 

Sales. Edited by W. J. Knox-Uttle, M.A. 
.\ Manual op Consolation prom thb 

Saints and Fathbbs. Edited by J. H. 

Bum, B.D. 
Thb Song op Songs. Edited by B. Blazland, 

M.A. 
Thb Dbyotions op St. Ansblm. Edited by 

C. C T.Webb, M. A. 
Gracb Abounding. ByJohnBunyaft. Edited 

oy ^. \Z» Jrrcer, Bl.A* 
Bishop Wilson's Sacra Priyata. Edited 

by A. B. Bum, B.D. 



Lyra Sacra: A Book of Sacred V< 
Edited by H. C Beeching, M.A., Canon of 
Westminster. 

A Day Book prom trb SaiNTs and Fathbbs. 
Edited by J. H. Bom. aD. 

Hbavbnly wisdom, a Selection froos t^ 
English Mystics. Edited by E. C Gregory. 

Light, Lipb, and Love. A Selection from the 
German Mystics. Edited byW. R.Inge, M.A. 

An Introduction to Thb Dbvout Lipb. 
By St. Francis de Sales. Traoshucd and 
Edited by T. Bams, M.A. 

Manchbstbr al Mondo: a Contemplation 
of Death and Immortality. By Henry 
Montagu, Earl of Manchester. With an 
Introduction by Eliatbeth Watexiiaaae. 
Fxtitor of ' A Little Book of Ufeand Douth? 

Thb Littlb Flowbrs op thb Glokioos 
Mbssbr St. Francis and op his 
Friars. Done into English by W. Hey- 
wood. With an IntroductioB by A. G. 
Ferrers Howett. 

Trb Spiritual Gutdb, which Disentangles 
the Sottl and brings it by the Inward Way 
to the Fruition of Perfect Contemplation, 
and the Rich Treasure of Internal Pace. 
Written by Dr. Michael deMoUnoB| Priest. 
Translated from the Italian copjr, printed at 
Venice, 1685. Edited with an Introdnctioa 
by Kathleen Lyttekon. With * Prtlaoe by 
Canon Scott HolUnd. 



The niiutrated Pocket Library of Plain and Coloured Books 

Fcap 8cw. 3^. 6^. $ut each volume. 

A series, in small fonn, of some of the famous illustrated books of fiction and 
general literature. These are faithfully reprinted from the first or best editions 
without introduction or notes. The Ittustrations are diiefiy in colour. 

COtOV&BB BOOKS 



Old Colourbd Boors. By George Paston. 

With x6 Coloured Plates. Fc»/.%90. as. mi. 
Thb Lipb and Dbath op John Mytton, Esq. 

By Nimrod. With 18 Coloured Plates by 

Henry Aiken and T. J. Rawlins. FimrtA 

Edition. 
Thb Lipb op a Sportsman. By Nimrod. 

With 35 Coloured Plates by Henry Aiken. 
Handley Cross. By R. S. Surtees. With 

tr Coloured Plates and 100 Woodcnts in the 

Text by John Leech. Stcond MditUn, 
Mr. Sponcb's Sporting Tour. By R. S. 

Surtees. With 13 Coloured Plates and 90 

Woodcuts in the Text by John Leech. 
Jorrocks' Jaunts and Jollities. By R. S. 

Surtees. With ij Coloured Plates by H. 

Aiken. Second Edition. 
Thb volume is reprinted from the ex- 

tremelyrareandcostly editionof 1843, which 

contains Aiken's very fine illustrations 

instead of the usual ones by Phic. 
Ask Mamma. By R. S. Surtees. With 13 

Coloured Plates and tq Woodcuts in the 

Text by John Leech. 



Thb Analysis op thb Hunting Field. By 

R. S. Surtees. With 9 Coloored Plates bv 

Henry Aiken, and 43 Illustrations on Wood. 
The Tour op Dr. Syntax in Sbarch op 

the Picturesque. By William Combe. 

With 30 Coloured Plates lyyT. Rowlandson. 
The Tour op Doctor Syntax in Sbabch 

op Consolation. By William Combe. 

With S4 Coloured Plates by T. Rowlandsoo. 
The Third Tour op Doctor Syntax in 

Search op a Wipe. By William Combe. 

With 94 Cok>ured Plates by T. RowUuidson. 
The History op Johnny Quae Genus : the 

Little Foundling of the late Dr. Syntax. 

By the Author of ' The Three Tours. ' With 

S4 Coloured Plates by Rowlandson. 
The English Dance op Dbath, from the 

Designs of T. Rowlandson, with Metrical 

lUttstrations by the Author of 'Doctor 

Syntax.' TVtw Volumes. 
Thu book contains 76 Coloored Plales. 
ThbDancbopLipe: APoem. BytheAndior 

of 'Doctor Syntax.' Illustrated with a6 

Coloured Bngravingt by T. RowlandsoD. 

[Continaitd 
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IlLUSTIATKD PoCKST LlBKAJtY OV PUUH AND COLOOBBD BoOKS t^Hi lMU td, 



LiFB IN London : or, the Day and Night 
Scenes of Jerry Hawthorn, Esq., and nis 
Elegant Friend, Corinthian Tom. By 
Pierce Egan. With 36 Coloured Plates by 
1. R. and G. Cmikshank. With numerous 
Designs on Wood. 

Rbal Li KB IN London : or, the Rambles 
and Adventures of Bob Tallyho, Esq^ and 
his Cousin, The Hon. Tom Dashall. By an 
Amateur (Pierce Egan). With 31 Coloured 
Plates by Aiken and Rowlandson, etc. 
Two t^olumes. 

The Lipb or an Actor. By Pierce Egan. 
With 97 Coloured Plates by Theodore Lane, 
and several Designs on Wood. 

ThbVicak OP Wakefibld. By Oliver Gold- 
smith. With 34 Cok>ured Plates by T. Row. 
landson. 

Thb Militakv Advbntorbs op Johnny 
Nbwcomb. Byan Officer. With 15 ddoured 
Plates by T. Rowlandson. 

Thb National Spokts op Gmkat Britain. 
With Descriptions and 51 Coloured Plates 
by Henry Allcen. 

This book is completely different from the 
large folio edition of ' National SpKMrts ' by 
the same artist, and none of the plates are' 
similar. 



Thb Adtbntorbs of a Post Captain. By 
A NaTsl Officer. With 94 Coloured Plates 
by Mr. Williams. 

Gamonia : or, the Art of Preserving Game ; 
and an Improved Method of making Planta- 
tions and Covers, explained and iOustrated 
by Lawrence Rawstorne, Esq. With 15 
Coloured Plates by T. Rawlms. 

An Academy for Grown Horsemen : Con- 
taining the completest Instructions for 
Walkm^, Trotting, Cantering, GaUopiog, 
StombliDg, and Tumbling. Illustrated with 
97 Coloured Plates, and adorned with a 
Portrait of the Author. By Geofiey 
Gambado, Esq. 

Real Lifk in Ireland, or, the Day and 
Night Scenes of Brian Boru, Esq., and his 
Elegant Friend, Sir Shawn O'Dogherty. 
By a Real Paddv. With 19 Coloured Plates 
by Heath, Marks, etc. 

Thb Adventures op Johnny Newcomb in 
THE Navy. By Alfted Burton. With 16 
Coloured Plates by T. Rowlandson. 

Thb Old English Squire: A Poem. By 

iohn Careless, Esq. With so Coloured 
lates after the style of T. Rowhindson. 



FLAIH BOOKS 



Thb Grays i A Votba, By Robert Bkur. 
Illustrated by la Etchings executed by Louis 
Sditavooetti from the original Inventions of 
WUliam Blake. Withan Endraved Title Page 
and a Portrait of Blake by T. PhilUps, R.A. 
The ilhisCzatioos are reproduced in i^ioto- 



gravure. 
IliAjstrationS 



In- 



OP THB Book op Job. 
vented and engraved by William Blake. 

These famous Illustrations— ax in number 
—are reproduced inphotogravure. 
iEsop's Fables, with 380 Woodcots by 

Thomas Bewick. 
Windsor Castle. By W. Harrison Ainsworth. 
With aa Plates and 87 Woodcuts in the Text 
by George Cmikshank. 



The Towbr op London. By W. Harrison 
Ainsworth. With 40 Plates and 58 Woodcuts 
in the Text by George Cruikshank. 

Frank Fairlech. By F. B. Smedley. With 
30 Plates by George Cnukshaak. 

Handy Andy. By Samuel Lover. With 34 
Illustrations by uie Author. 

The Complbat Anglbr. By Ixaak Walton 
and Charles Couon. With 14 Plates and 77 
WoodcuU in the Text. 

This volume is reoroduoed from the beauti- 
ful edition of John M^or of 1894. 

The Pickwick r apbrs. By Charles Dickens. 
With the 43 Illustrations by Svymam and 
Phix, the two Buss Plates, and the 39 Con- 
temporary Onwfayn Plates. 



Junior Ezaminatioii Series 

Edited by A. M. M. STEDMAN, M.A. Fcap. 8t*>. u. 



Junior French Examination Pafbrs. By 

F. Jacob, M.A. Second Edition. 
Junior Latin Examination Papers. By C 

G. Botting, B.A. Fonrtk Edition. 
JUNioB Engush Examination Papers. By 

W. Wniiamson, RA. 
Junior Arithmetic Examination Papers. 

By W. S. Beard. Third Edition, 
Junior Algebra Examination Papers. By 

S. W. Finn, M.A. 



Junior Greek Examination Papbiis: By T, 

C. Weatherhead, M.A. 

Junior Gbnbxal Information Examina- 
tion Papers* By W. S. Beard. 

A Key to the above, y. 6d, not. 

Junior Geography Examination Papers. 
By W. G. Baker, M.A. 

Junior German Examination Papers. By 
A. Voegelin, M.A. 
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Tvs LrrTLK Libsast— cm^^mm^ 



(R» HA THE INGOLDSBY 
LEGENDS. Edited by J. B. Atlat. 

7ter# y^lumes. 

Baractt (Mrs. P. A.). A LITTLE BOOK 
OF ENGLISH PROSE. 

Bcddortf (WIIUmb). THE HISTORY 
OF THE CALIPH VATHEK. Edited 
by E. Dbnison Ross. 

Bliik* (WlUkuii), SELECTIONS FROM 
WILLIAM BLAKE. Edited by M. 
Pkkucini. 

Bmtww (Oeorfe). LAVENGRO. Edited 
by F. Hindu Grooms. Tw0 yaiumrs, 

THE ROMANY RYE. Edited by John 

Sampson. 

BrownlBf (Rotorty. SELECTIONS 
FROM THE EARLY POEMS OF 
ROBERT BROWNING. Edited by W. 
Hall Gripfin, M.A. 

r«nHliia(Oearg»X SELECTIONS FROM 
THE ANTflACOBIN : with Gborgb 
Canning's additimud Poems. Edited by 
Lloyo Sandbs& 

Cawtoy (AbraluuB). THE ESSAYS OF 
ABRAHAM COWLEY. Edited by H. C 
MmcHiN. 

Crabbe (Omtm). SELECTIONS FROM 
GEORGE CRABBE. Edited by A. C 
Dsanb. 

Cnlk (Mrs.). JOHN HALIFAX, 

GENTLEMAN. Edited by Anne 
Mathsson. Tw0 yphutuf. 

Crwhaw (Ricliard). THE ENGLISH 
POEMS OF RICHARD CRASHAW. 
Edited by Edward Hutton. 

Durta (AUfhleri). THE INFERNO OF 
DANTE Translated by H. F. Carv. 
Edited by Paget Tovnbbb, M.A., D.Litt. 

THE PURGATORIO OF DANTE. Trans- 
lated by H. F. Carv. Edited by Pagst 
ToYNBBK, M.A., D.Litt. 

THE PARADISO OF DANTE. Tians. 

lated by H. F. Carv. Edited by Paget 

ToTNBBB, M.A.t D.Litt. 
DvlnrraeonM). SELECTIONS FROM 

THE POEMS OF GEORGE DARLEY. 

Edited by R. A. Strkatpkild. 

DeuM (A. C). A LITTLE BOOK OF 
LIGHT YERSE. 

DickMU (Charles). CHRISTMAS B(X>KS. 
TW Volumes, 

Farrier (Snsaa). MARRIAGE. Edited 
by A. Goodrich • Frrer and Lord 
Iddesleigh. 7Vm Volumes. 

THE INHERITANCE. Two Volumes. 

OaskeUrMrs.). CRANFORD. Edited by 
E V. Lucas. Second Edition. 

H a w tl MW u e (Nathaai el). THE SCARLET 
LETTER. Edited by Percy Dbakmbr. 

Headersan <T. P.). A LITTLE BOOK 
OF SCOTTISH VERSE. 



Keats (Jeha). POEMS. With an Intxo- 

dnctkn by L. Binton, and Notes by J. 

Masbpield. 
Klactaka (A. W.). EOTHEN. With an 

Introduction and Notes. Second Editimu 
\juA (Charles). ELIA, AND THE 

LAST ESSAYS OF ELIA. Edited by 

E. V. Lucas. 
LedcarOP.). LONDON LYRICS. Edited 

by A D. (^DLEV, M.A. A reprint of the 

First Edition. 
Loagfellaw (H. W.X. SELECTIONS 

FROM LONGFELLOW. Edited by 

L. M. Faithpull. 
MarveU (Andrew). THE POEMS OF 

ANDREW MARVELL. Edited by E. 

Wright. 
Mlitea (John). THE MINOR POEMS 

OF JOHN MILTON. Edited by H. C 

Besching, M.A., Canon of Westnunster. 

MolrCD.M.). MANSIEWAUCH. Edited 
by T. F. Hbndbrson. 

Nichols (J. B. B.^ A LITTLE BOOK OF 
ENGLISH SONNETS. 



(La). THE MAXIMS OF 

LA R(X:HEF0UCAULD. Translated 
by Dean Stanhope. Edited by G. H. 
Powell. 

Smith (HoraceandJaBMs). REJECTED 
ADDRESSES. Edited by A. D. Godlet, 
M.A. 



(Laoreaee). A SENTIMENTAL 
JOURNEY. BditedbyH. W.Paul. 

Tennyson (Alfred, Lord). THE EARLY 

POEMS OF ALFRED, LORD TENNY. 

SON. Edited by J. Crurton Coluns, 

M.A. 
IN MEMORIAM. Edited by H. C 

Bbbching, M.A. 
THE PRINCESS. Edited by Elizabeth 

Wordsworth. 
MAUD. Edited by ElizabbthWordsvokth. 

ThaCkeni7(W. M.). VANITY FAIR. 

Edited by S. Gwvnn. Three Volumes, 
PENDENNIS. Edited by S. Gwtnn. 

Tkrf Volumes. 
ESMOND. Edited by S. Gwymn. 
CHRISTMAS BOOKS. Edited bYS.GwTmi. 

Vaurhan (Heniy). THE POEMS OF 
HENRY VAUGH AN. Edited by Edward 
Hutton. 

Walton (Izaak). THE COMPLEAT 
ANGLER. Edited by J. Buchan. 

WaterhoaseCMrs. Alfred). A LITTLE 
BOOK OF LIFE AND DEATH. Edited 
by. Tenth Editi»u, 
Also on Japanese Paper. Lemthor. 5/. 
net. 

WordsworthCW.). SELECTIONS FROM 

WORDSWORTH. Edited by Nowbll 
C. Smith. 
Wordsworth (W.) and ColerUye (S. T.). 
LYRICAL BALLADS. Edited by Gbomb 
Samfson. 
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The Little Qtarto Sliakaspaftre 

Edited by W. J. CRAIG. With Introductions and Notes 

/W i6fw. In 40 Volumes, Leathery price is. net each volume. 
Mahogany Revolving Book Case, lox. net. 



Miniature Liteary 

Reprints in miniature of a few interesting books which have qualities of 
humanity, devotion, or literary genius. 



EurasANOit: A Dialogue on Youth. By 
Edward FatiGoald. From th« edition pub- 
lished by W. Pickering io 1651. Demy 
3»ma. L^aiAer, as. net. 

PoLONius: or Wise Saws and Modem In- 
stances. By Edward FitzGerald. FVom 
the edition published by W. Pickering in 
185s. Demy ykmo. LuUker, at. net. 

Thb RubAivat op Omar KhawAu. By 
Edward FitzGeraki. From the ist edition 
of 1859, Third Mditien. Leather^ te. net. 



Thr Lifb op Edward, Lord Herbert op 
Chbrburv. Written by himself. From the 
edition printed at Strawberry HiJl in the 
year 1764. Demy ^ame. Leaiktr^ as. net. 

The Visions op Dom Francisco Qubvbdo 
Villbgas, Knight of the Order of St. 
Jamek Made English by R. L. From the 
edition printed for H. Herringman, z668. 
Ltaiher. as. net. 

PoRMS. By Dora Greenwell. From the edi> 
tion of 7848, Leather^ as. net. 



Oxford Biographies 

Fcap. 8tv. Each volume^ cloth^ 2s. 6cL net; leather^ y, 6d. net. 

F. Henderson 



Dantb AuGHiBRi. By FagetToynbee, M.A., 

D.Litt. With za IllustratioBS. Sgeemi 

Editieu, 
Savonarola. By E. L. S. Horsbury;h, M.A« 

With la Illttstxattons. Second Edition. 
John Howard^ By E. C S. Gibson, D.D., 

Bishop of Gloucester. With la Illustrations. 
Tennyson. ,By A. C Bbnson, M.A. With 

9 Illustrations. 
Waltbr Raleigh. By I. A. Taylor. With 

19 Illustrations. 
Erasmus. By E. F. H. Capej'. With za 

Illustrations. 
The Young Pretender. By C. S. Terry. 

With xa lUustrmtions. 



RoBBRT Burns. By T. 

With za Illustrations. 
Chatham. By A. S. M'Dowall. With za 

Illustrations. 
St. Francis op Assist. By Anna M. Stod- 

dart. With z6 Illustrations. 
Canning. By W. Alison Phillips. With za 

Illustrations. 
Bbaconspield. By Walter SicheL With za 

Illustrations. 
Goethe. By H. G. Atkins. With za lUns- 

tzattoML 
Fenelon. By Viscount St Cyres. With 

za Illustrations. 



School Examination Series 

Edited by A. M. M. STEDMAN, M.A Cr. 9w. aj. 6d. 



Fbknch Examination Papers. By A. M. 
M. Stedman, M.A. FouHfnth Ediiicn. 
A Key, issued to Tutors and Private 
Students only to be had on application 
to the Publishers. Fi/th Edition. 
Crown Zvo. 6s. net. 
Latim Examination Papers. By A. M. M. 
Stedman, M.A. Thirteenth Edition. 
Key {Sixth Edition) issued as above. 
6r. net. 
Geebk Examination Papbbs. By A. M. M. 
Stedman. M.A. Ninth Edition. 
Kxv {TTkird Edition) issocd as above. 
6t. net, 
German Examination Papbrs. By R. J. 
Morich. SijgthEditiem. 



Key (Third Edition) issued as above 
6s. net. 

History and Geography Examination 
Papers. By C. H. Spence, M.A. Second 
Edition. 

Physics Examination Papbrs. By R. E^ 

Steel, M.A., F.CS. 

Gbnbral Knowlbdgb Examination 
Papers. By A. M. M. Stedman, M.A. 
Sixth Edition. 

Key (Fourth Edition) issued as above. 
7#. net. 

Examination Papers in English History. 
By J. Taat Plowden-Wardlaw, B.A. 
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(Mary). A NARROW WAY. 
Third EdiHm, Cr.990,. 6c 
THE ROSE OF JOY. Third Editipm. 

A BLIND BIRD'S NEST. With 8 Illos- 
tntioitt. Second Editi^m. Cr, Sw. 6«. 
See also Shilling Novels. 

PHsyirtrlck <K.) THE WEANS AT 
ROWALLAJf. lUustrated. Sgemtd Edi- 
tifm, Cr. 8o#. 6s, 



PnuKU (M. B.). STEPPING WEST- 
WARD. Second Edition, Cr.B^, 6r. 

Praacr (Mrs. Hiicil)f Author of* The Stolen 

Emperor.' THE SLAKING OF THE 

SWORD. Cr. 8fw. 6s. 
IN THE SHADOW OF THE LORD. 

Third Editum. Cr^wn 8cw. 6s. 
PvOar-MirftliUid (BUaX Author of * The 

DaTBookofBechiaHardacre.' BLANCHE 
• ESMEAD. Second Edition. Cr.9vo. 6s. 

(UtM ( eicuiorX Author of ' The BiographT 
of a Prairie Girl.' THE PLOW-WOMAN. 
Cr. $9o. 6s. 

OcffWi (DMVthMiX Author of * LmIt Bahy.' 
HOLY MATRIMONY. Second Edison. 

Cr. 8fw. 6s. 
MADE OF MONEY. Cr. 8m. 6s. 
THE BRIDGE OF LIFE. Cr. 8m. 6s. 
THE IMPROBABLE IDYL. Third 

Edition. Cr. 9ioo. 6c 
Sea abo Shilling Noveb. 

OlMlOf (OmtmX Author of 'Demos,' 'In 
the Year of TubUee/ etc THE TOWN 
TRAVELLER. Second Ed. Cr. 9vo. 6s. 

THE CROWN OF LIFK Cr. 8cw. 6s. 

Olelf (CharlM). BUNTER-S CRUISE. 
Illustrated. Cr. 8m. js. 6d. 

Haniltoo (M.X Author of 'Cut Laurels.* 
THE FIRST CLAIM. Second Edition. 
Cr. Zvo, 6s. 

HarradMi (BestrlccX IN VARYING 

MOODS. Fourteenth Edition. Cr.%oo. 6s. 

HILDA STRAFFORD and THE REMIT- 
TANCE BIAN. Tioei/ih Edition. Cr. 
Bno. 6s. 

THE SCHOLAR'S DAUGHTER, /^ourth 
Edition. Cr. 8ev. 6s. 

Harrod (P.) (PnucM Forbes Robertspn). 

THE TAMING OF THE BRUTE. Cr. 
8m. 6s. 

HerberUM (Arnes Q.). PATIENCE 
DEAN. Cr. 8m. 6s. 

HIchABt (RobertX THE PROPHET OF 

BERKELEY SQUARE. Second Edition. 

Cr. Zvo. 6s, 
TONGUES OF CONSCIENCE. Third 

Edition. Cr. Bvo, 6s. 
FELIX. Fi/fh Edition. Cr.Bvo. 6s, 
THE WOMAN WITH THE FAN. Sixth 

Edition. Cr.Svo. 6s, 
BYEWAYS. Cr.Biw. 6s. 
THE GARDEN OF ALLAH. Fi/Uenih 

Edition. Cr. 8ev. 6s. 
THE BLACK SPANIEL. Cr. bsfo. 6s. 



THE CALL OF THE BJXX>D. 
Edition. Cr. 8m. 6s. 

H«M (Anthooy). THE GOD IN THE 
Car. Tenth Edition. Cr.Bvo. 6c 

A CHANGE OF AIR. Sixth Edition. 
Cr 80ML 6s 

A MAN OF MARK. Fi/ih Ed. Cr. Bm. 6c 

THE CHRONICLES OF COUNT AN- 
TONIO. Sixth Edition. Cr. 8m. 6c 

PHROSO. Illustrated by H. R. MtvuAM, 
Sixth Edition. Cr,9oo. 6c 

SIMON DALE. IBMtnioLSevnsik Edition. 
Cr. 8r«. 6c 

THE KING'S MIRROR. Fomrih Edition. 
Cr. 8m. 6s. 

?UISANTE. Fonrth Edition. Cr.9vo. 6s, 
HE DOLLY DIALOGUES. Cr. 8mw 6j^ 
A SERVANT OF THE PUBLIC Illus- 
trated. Fourth Edition. Cr. 8e«. 6s. 
Hope (Orakm), Author of ' A Can&ud and 
his Conscience,' etc., etc. THE LADY 
OF LYTE. Second Edition. Cr.^vo. 6c 



HoMlMUi (qeiwicrt. THE LIFE OF 

SIR AGLOVALEDEGALIS Cr. Sro. 6c 
Hyae (C. J. CutcUffe), Author of * Captain 

Kettle.' MR. HORROCKS, PUK:>£R. 

Fourth Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
PRINCE RUPERT, THE BUCCANEER. 

Illustrated. Third Edition, Cr. 2vo. 6s. 

Jacobs (W. W.X MANY CARGOES. 

Tmenty-ATinth Edition. Cr. 8m. 3c 6d. 
SEA URCHINS. Fourteenth Edition.. Cr. 

%vo. 3x. 6d. 
A MASTER OF CRAFT. lUnstratoL 

Seventh Edition. Cr, 9do, -u. 6d. 
LIGHT FREIGHTS. Illustrated. Sixth 

Edition. Cr. 8mu v. 6d. 
THE SKIPPER'S WOOINa Eighth Edi- 

tion. Cr. Zvo, y. 6d. 
DIALSTONE LANE. Illustrated. Seventh 

Edition, Cr, 9ero, 3/. 6d. 
ODD CRAFT. Illustrated. Seventh Edi- 
tion. Cr. Bve. %s. 6d. 
AT SUNWICH PORT. Illosttated. 

Seventh Edition. Cr, 8m. 3s. 6d. 

Jaoies (Henry). THE SOFT SIDE. Second 

Edition. Cr, 8m. 6s, 
THE BETTER SORT. Cr. 8m. 6». 
THE AMBASSADORS. Second Editiom. 

Cr, Bvo, 6s. 
THE GOLDEN BOWL. Third Edition. 

Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

Ke«yf (H. A. MitcheU). HE THAT 
EATETH BREAD WITH ME. Cr. 
Zvo. 6s. 

Kester (Vaiwhaii). THE FORTUNES 
OF THE LANDRAYS. Cr. 8fv. 6s. 

Uiwless (Hon. Bmlly). WITH F^SEX 
IN IRELAND. Cr. 8m. 6r. 
See also Shilling Novels. 

LeQiieiu(W.). THE HUNCHBACK OF 
WESTMINSTER. ThA^ Edition. Cr, 
Svo, 6s. 

THE CLOSED BOOK. Third Edition. 
Cr, 8m. 6c 
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THE VALLEY OF THE SHADOW. 

lUnstrated. Third Edition. Cr, Svo. 6s, 
BEHIND THE THRONE. Third Edition, 

Cr, 8cw. 6i-. 
Lev«tC-YMts (S.). ORRAIN. Second 

Edition, Cr, Sew. Sx, 



(JackX Author of < The Call of tha 
Wild,* 'The Sea Wolf,' etc. WHITE 
FANG. Fourth Edition, Cr. 9vo. 6s, 

LacasCB. V.X LISTENER'S LURE: An 

Oblu^ue Narration. Crown 8w. Fourth 

Edition, Cr. Svo. 6s. 
LyidI (Bdoa). DERRICK VAUGHAN, 

NOVELIST. 42nd Thousand. Cr. Bvo. 

is.6d. 
M'Cvthy (Justin H.X Author of < If I were 

King.' THE LADY OF LOYALTY 

HOUSE^ Illustrated. TAird Edition. Cr. 

Svo. 6s. 
THE DRYAD. Second Edition, Cr.Svo. 6s. 

Macdonald (RonaldX THE SEA MAID. 

Second Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
A HUMAN TRINITY. Second Edition. 

Cr. Svo. 6s, 
Macaaarhtim (S.>. THE FORTUNE OF 

CHRISTINA MACNAB. Fourth Edition. 

Cr, Svo, 6s. 

MjUetOLvais). COLONEL ENDERBY'S 

WIFE. Fourth Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s, 
A COUNSEL OF PERFECTION. AVw 

Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s, 
THE WAGES OF SIN. Fi/Uenth Edition. 

Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
THE CARISSIMA. Fourth Edition, Cr. 

Bvo, 6s, 
THE GATELESS BARRIER. Fourth Edi- 
tion, Cr. Boo, 6s. 
THE HISTORY OF SIR RICHARD 

CALM ADV. Seventh Edition. Cr.Bvo, 6s, 
See also Books for Boys and Girls. 
MBonCMra. M. B.). OLIVIA'S SUMMER. 

Second EtUtion. Cr, Bvo. 6s, 
A LOST ESTATE. A New EdiHon, 

Cr, Bvo. 6s. 
THE PARISH OF HILBY. A New Edition. 

Cr. Bvo, 6s, 
THE PARISH NURSE. Fourth Edition, 

Cr. Bvo, 6t, 
GRAN'MA'S JANE. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
MRS. PETER HOWARD. Cr.Bvo. 6s. 
A WINTER'S TALF^ A Neiv Edition, 

Cr, Bvo. 6s. 
ONE ANOTHER'S BURDENS. A New 

Edition, Cr. Bvo, 6s, 
ROSE AT HONEYPOT. Third Ed. Cr, 

Bvo, 6s. See also Books for Boys and Girls. 
THE MEMORIES OF RONALD LOVE. 

Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
THE EGLAMORE PORTRAITS. Third 

Edition. Cr. ivo. 6s. 
Mmrlott (CbarlesX Author of *The 

Column.' GENEVRA. Second Edition. 

Cr, Bvo, 6s, 
Marsh (Richard). THE TWICKENHAM 

PEERAGE. Second Edition, Cr.Bvo. 6s. 
THE MARQUIS OF PUTNEY. Second 

Edition. Cr.Bvo, 6m. 



A DUEL. Cr Bvo. 6s. 

IN THE SERVICE OF LOVE. Third 
Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
See also Shilling Novels. 

Masoo (A. B. ^>, Author of ' The Four 
Feathers/ etc CLEMENTINA. Illus- 
trated. Second Edition, Cr. Brw. 6s. 

Mathers (Helen), Author of < Comin' thro' 
the Rye.* HONEY. Fourth Edition, 
Cr, Bvo. 6s, 

GRIFF OF ORIFFITHSCOURT. Cr, Bvo, 

THE FERRYMAN. Second Edition, Cr. 

Bve. 6s. 

TALLY-HO I Fourth Edition. Cr.Bvo. 6s, 

Maxwell (W. B.). Author of 'The Ragged 

Messenger.' VIVIEN. Eighth Edition, 

Cr. Bvo, 6s, 

THE RAGGED MESSENGER. Third 

Edition, Cr. Bvo. 6s, 
FABULOUS FANCIES. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
THE GUARDED FLAME. Seventh Edi- 

tion. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
THE COUNTESS OF MAYBURY. Fourth 

Edition, Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
ODD LENGTHS. Cr, Bvo, 6s, 
Meade (L.T.). DRIFT. Second Edition, 

Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
RESURGAM. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
VICTORY. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

See also Books for Boys and Girls. 
Melton (R.). CiESAR'S WIFE. Second 

Edition, Cr. 8tw. 6s, 
Meredith (BUIs). HEART OF MY 

HEART. Cr. Bvo. 6s, 
Miller (Bsther). LIVING LIES. Second 

Edition, Cr, Bvo. 6s. 
*Mlss M(^y» (The Author oO* THE 

GREAT RECONCILER. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
MttfordXBertram). THE SIGN OF T^E 
SPIDER. Illustrated. Sixtk Edition. 
Cr. 9vo, 3X. 6d, 
IN THE WHIRL OF THE RISING. 

Third Edition. Cr. Bvo, 6s. 
THE RED DERELICT. Second Edition. 

Cr. Bvo, 6s, 
Mentresor (P. P.X Author of 'Into the 
Highways and Hedges.' THE ALIEN. 
TJtird Edition. Cr.Bvo. 6s. 
Morrison (Arthur). TALES OF MEAN 
STREETS. Seventh Edition. Cr.Bw. 6s, 
A CHILD OF THE JAGO. Fifth Edition 

Cr, Bvo. 6s, 
TO LONDON TOWN. Second Edition 

Cr, Bvo, 6s. 
CUNNING MURRELL. Cr. Bvo. 6s, 
THE HOLE IN THE WALL. Fourth Edi- 
tion. Cr. Bvo. 6s, 
DIVERS VANITIES. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
Nesbit (B.). (Mrs. E. BlandX THE RED 
HOUSE. Illustrated. Fourth Edition 
Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
See also Shilling Novels. 
Norris (W. B.). IIARRY AND URSULA. 

Second Edition, Cr, Bvo, 6s, 
OUIvant (AHred). OWD BOB, THE 
GREY DOG OF KENMUIR. Ninth 
Edition, Cr, Bvo, 6t. 
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(B, PhmiM). MASTER OF 
[EN. F0mrtkEi^0m, Cr.%v0. 6i, 
Oztokaai (JohaX Author of 'Barbe of 

GraDd Bayott.' A WEAVER OF WEBS. 

S^ctmd MMti^m, Cr. 8e». 6v. 
THE GATE OF THE DESERT. Fifih 

RUH^tu Cr. 8fw. 6«. 
PROFIT AND LOSS. With a Frontispiece 

10 photogravure by Haxold Cor ping. 

Fwmrth Ediii0n. Cr. 8cr«. ts. 
THE LONG ROAD. With a Froottspiece 

by Hakold C0PPIN& Third Edition, 

Cr. 8o». 6*. 
P«dB (Barry). LINDLEY KAYS. Third 

Edition. Cr. 8cw. 6r. 
FukM* (Qilbert). PIERRE AND HIS 

PEOPLE. Sixth Edition. Cr. Sew. 6s. 
MRS. FALCHION. Fijih Edition, Cr.dvo. 

THE TRANSLATION OF A SAVAGE. 

Third Edition. Cr. 9vo. 6ff. 
THE TRAIL OF THE SWORD. lUus- 

trated. Ninth Edition. Cr. 8cw. 6#. 
WHEN VALMOND CAME TO PONTIAC : 

The Story of a Lost Nupoleon. Ei/lh 

Edition. Cr. 8ml 6t. 
AN ADVENTURER OF THE NORTH. 

The Last Adventures of * Pretty Pierre.' 

Third Edition. Cr.%00. 6r. 
THE SEATS OF THE MIGHTY. Itlus- 

trated. Fi/toonih Edition. Cr. 8tw. 6r. 
THE BATTLE OF THE STRONG: a 

Romance of Two Kingdoou. Illustrated. 

Fi/lh Edition. Cr. Bva. 6u 
THE POMP OF THE LAVILETTES. 

Second Edition. Cr. Sevi zt. 6d. 
PtoBbertoa (Max). THE FOOTSTEPS 

OF A THRONE. lUustnted. Third 

Edition. Cr. Brro. 6s, 
I CROWN THEE KING. With lUustm- 

tions by Frank Dadd and A Focrestier. 

Cr. 8fv. 6s, 
PlilUpatta (B4ail). LYING PROPHETS. 

Third Edition. Cr.9v0. 6s. 
CHILDREN OF THE MIST. Fifilh Edi- 
tion, Cr. hoo, 6s. 
THE HUMAN BOY. With a Frontispiece. 

Fourth Edition. Cr. 8co. 6s. 
SONS OF THE MORNING. Stcond 

Edition, Cr, hoo, 6f. 
THE RIVER. Third Edition, Cr. 8va 6s. 
THE AMERICAN PRISONER Fourth 

Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
THE SECRET WOMAN. Fourth Edition. 

Cr. SxfO. 6s. 
KNOCK AT A VENTURF- WithaFrontU- 

piece. Third Edition. Cr. Bro. 6s. 
THE PORTREEVE. Fourth Edition. Cr. 

ivo. 6s. 
THE POACHER'S WIFE. Soeond Edition. 

Cr. dvo, 6s. 
See also Shilling Novels. ^_ 

Plckthall (Marmadalw). SAID THE 

FISHERMAN. Sixth Edition, Cr.Zvo. 

6s. 
BRENDLE. Second Edition, Cr.hvo. 6e. 
THE HOUSE OF ISLAM. TMrd Edi- 
tion. Cr, Zvo, 6$, 



*Qk* Aattborof *Dead Man's Rode' 
WHITE WOLF. 



THE 
Cr. 

Ufo, 6s, 
THE MAYOR OF TROY. FourtA Edition. 

Cr. 9vo. 6s. 
MERRY GARDEN AND OTHER 

STORIES. Cr.Zifo. 6s, 
Rawaoa (Maud Stepney), Author of 'A 

Lady of the Regency.' 'The Laboorer's 

Comedy.' etc THE ENCHANTED 

GARDEN. Cr. %oo. 6s, 
Rkys (Orace). THE WOOING OF 

SHEILA. Second Edition, Cr,9ivo. (*. 
Rldga (W. PatC). LOST PROPERTY. 

Second Edition. Cr.^oto. 6s. 
ERB. Second Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6r. 
A SON OF THE STATE. Second Edition. 

Cr, %oo. 3«. 6d. 
A BREAKER OF LAWS. A New EdMom. 

Cr. 9tfo. xs. 6d. 
MRS. GALER'S BUSINESS. Ittostrated. 

Second Edition, Cr.%eo, 6s. 
SECRETARY TO BAYNE, M.P. Cr. 8iw. 

T^ WICKHAMSES. Fourth Edition. 

Cr. lew. 6s. 
Roberto (C. O. D.X THE HEART OF 

THE ANCIENT WOOD. Cr. Sno, xs. 6d. 
RosaeU (W. Clark). MY DANISH 

SWEETHEART. lUnstrated. Fi^ 

Edition, Cr, 800. 6s, 
HIS ISLAND PRINCESS. lUustrated. 

Second Edition, Cr,6po, 6s. 
ABANDONED. Second Edition. Cr. Boo. 6s. 
See also Books for Boys and Girls. 

Serteant (Adeline). BARBARA'S 

MONEV. Cr. 8fw. 6s. 
THE PR(X>R£SS OF RACHAEL. Cr. 

THEMYSTERYOFTHEMOAT. Second 
Edition. Cr. Sew. 6s. 

THE COMING OF THE RANDOLPHS. 
Cr, Zvo. 6s. 
See also Shilling Novels. 

Slunnon. (W.P. THE MESS DECK. 
Cr. Bve. 3s. 6d, 
See also ShUlmg Novels. 

Shelley (Bertha). ENDERBY. Third Ed 
Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

Sldffwick (Mrs. Alfred), Author of 'Cyn- 
thia's Way.' THE KINSMAN. With 8 
Illustrations by C £. Brock. Third Ed. 
Cr. Svo. 6s. 

Soonlcheen (Albert). DEEP-SEA VAGA- 
BONDS. Cr. Bvo, 6s. 

Siiabury CO«orce). THE HA'PENNY 
MILLIONAIRE. Cr. Bt>o. js. 6d. 

Uronhart (M.), A TRAGEDY IN COM- 
MONPLACE. Second Ed, Cr, Bvo. 6s. 

WaineMui(PanI)u THE SONG OF THE 

FOREST. Cr. Bvo. 6s, 

See also Shilling Novels. 
Waltz (B. C). THE ANCIENT LAND. 

MARK: A Kentucky Romance. Cr, See 

6f. 
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WfltMBjH. B. Marrtott). ALARUMS 

AND EXCURSIONS. Cr, 8c«. 6f. 
CAPTAIN FORTUNE. Third Baiii^i^ 

TWISTED EGLANTINE. With 8 Illus- 
trations by Frank Craig. Third Edition, 
Cr, 9KfO, 6*. 

THE HIGH TOBY. WHh a Frontispiece. 
Third Edition. Cr, Z»o, 6f. 

A MIDSUMMER DAY'S DREAM. 
Third Edition. Crown Bvo. 6s. 
See also Shilline Novels. 

Wdls (H. O.). THE SEA LADY. Cr. 
iv0. 6s. 

Wunamn (Stanley)* Author of * A Geotleman 
of France.' UNDER THE RED ROBE. 
With Illustratioos by R. C Woodvillb. 
Tkttntioth Edition, Cr. 8ivo. 6s. 

Wklto (Stewart B.J, Author of < The Biased 
Trail.^ CONJUROR'S HOUSE, A 
Romance oftheFtreoT^Ml. Socoud EdiHon* 

WMte (Per^). THE SYSTEM. Third 

Edition. Cr. 8cw. 6s, 
THE PATIENT MAN. Second Edition. 

Cr, Zvo, 6s. 
WIIUaoM (Margery). THE BAR. Cr. 

9vo. 6s. 



Wnilamseit (Mrs. C. N.X Author of * The 
Barnstormers.' THE ADVENTURE 
OF PRINCESS SYLVIA. Socond Edi- 
tion, Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

THE WOMAN WHO DARED. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

THESEA(X>ULDTELU Second Edition, 
Cr. Boo, 6s, 

THE CASTLE OF THE SHADOWS. 
Third Edition. Cr. Boo, 6s. 

PAPA. Cr. Boo. 6s. 

WliUamMm (C. N. and A. M.). THE 
LIGHTNING CONDUCTOR : Being the 
Romance of a Motor Car. lUostrated. 
Sixteenth Edition, Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

THE PRINCESS PASSES. Illustrated. 
Eighth Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

MY FRIEND THE CHAUFFEUR. With 
z6 lUustrations. Eiihtk Edition, Cr, 
Boo, 6s. 

THE CAR OF DESTINY AND ITS 
ERRAND IN SPAIN. Third Edition, 
Illustrated. 

LADY BETTY ACROSS THE WATER. 
Sixth Edition, Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

Wyllarde (DolfX Author of 'Uriah the 
Hittite.' THE PATHWAY OF THE 
PIONEER (Nous Autres). Fonrth 
Edition, Cr.Bvo, 6s. 



Methuen'fl ShUling NovaLi 

Cr. 8tv. Clo/h, is, net. 



Anther ef «MlM Melly.' THE GREAT 

RECONCILER. 
BaMear (Andrew). VENGEANCE IS 

MINE. 
TO ARMS* 
Barlnr-OeoldCSA MRS. CURGENVEN 

ofTSjrgenven. 

DOMITIA. 

THE FROBISHERS. 

CHRIS OF ALL SORTS. 

D.ARTMOOR IDYLLS. 

Barlew (Jane), Author of 'Irish Idylls.' 

FROM Tim EAST UNTO THE 

WEST 
A CREEL OF IRISH STORIES. 
THE FOUNDING OF FORTUNES. 
THE LAND OF THE SHAMROCK. 

Barr (Rebert). THE VICTORS. 
Bertram (Qeorge). THIRTEEN EVEN. 

INGS. 
Beneen (6. P.X Author of 'Dodo.' THE 

CAPSINA. 
BewleeCQ. Stewart). A STRETCH OFF 

THE LAND. 
Broeke(BaunaX THE POET'S CHILD. 
BnllecMShan P,\ THE BARRYS. 
THE CHARMER. 
THE SQUIREEN. 
THE RED LEAGUERS. 
Burton (J. BlenndelleX THE CLASH 

OF ARMS. 
DENOUNCBD. 
FORTUNE'S MY FOE. 
A BRANDED NAME. 



Capea (Bernard). 

Kre. 

Cheeney 
RIN(£ 



AT A WINTER'S 
(Wentherby)^ THE BAPTIST 



THE BRANDED PRINCE. 

THE FOUNDERED GALLEON. 

JOHN TOPP. 

THE MYSTERY OF A BUNGALOW. 

Clifford (Mrs. W. K.). A FLASH OF 
SUMMER. 

Cobb, TiMnnaa. A CHANGE OF FACE. 
Cellincweod (Harry). THE DOCTOR 

OF THE 'JULIET.' 
Comferd (L. Cope). SONS OF ADVER. 

SITY. 
CettereU (Gonatanoel THE VIRGIN 

AND THE SCALES. 

Crane (Stephen). WOUNDS IN THE 

RAIN. 
Denny (C. B.)u THE ROMANCE OF 

UPFOLD MANOR. 
Diefclneon (Bvelyn). THE SIN OF 

ANGELS. 
Dlckaen(HafTle). THE BLACK WOLF'S 

BREED. 
Duncan (Sara J.). THE POOL IN THE 

DESERT. 
A VOYAGE OF CONSOLATION. Ilhis- 

trated. 
Bnibree(C.P.). A HEART OF FLAME, 
lustrsted. 
Fmn fa. Manvtlle)^ AN ELECTRIC 

SPARK. 
A DOUBLE KNOT 
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LUCAN 



H.). A DAUGHTER OF 
STRIFE. 

ItMtephtB «L). MORE KIN THAN 
KIND. 

(J. S.). DAVID MARCH. 
THE DREAMER. 
CR. e.). THE SWORD OF 
AZRAEL. 

PnuKls(IVL e.). MISS ERIN. 
0«ll«i(TMi). RICRERBVS POLLY. 
Q«rar4 (DoratbcA). THINGS THAT 

HAVE HAPPENED. 
THE CONQUEST OF LONDON. 
THE SUPMME CRIME. 

aikkrlst(R. Mnmqr). WILLOWBRAKB 
OluYilto (BrBMt). THE DESPATCH 

RIDER. 
THE KLOOF BRIDE. 
THE INCA'S TREASURE. 

<tortfM(Jall«|). MRS. CLYDE. 

WORLD^S PEOPLE. 

0ms (C. P.V the REDEMPTION OF 

DAVID CORSON. 
Oniy (B. M*QM«n). MY STEWARD- 

HidM(A.a.). JAIR THE APOSTATE. 

HariltMi(Lord BrBMt). MARYHAMIL. 

TON. 
HanlflM (Mrs. BwtM). A PRINCESS 

OF THE HILLS. Illustiated. 
HM|Mr(l.)u THE SINGER OF MARLY. 
Hoof h (BawTMo). THE MISSISSIPPI 

BUBBLE. 
MoU' (Mrs. Caffya). ANNE MAULE* 

VERER. 
JsMoa <BdMr). THE KEEPERS OF 

THE PEOPLE. 
KMry(C.P.). THE JOURNALIST. 
Kelly (Pl«reiio« Plncb). WITH HOOPS 

OF STEEL. 
LaajMdM (V.) and Bourne (C. H.). 

TBB vIlLEY of INHERITANCE. 
Ua4ea(AiiBle). A WOMAN OF SENTI- 
MENT. 
LorlflMT (Nome). JOSIAH'S WIFE. 
Lush (Charles K.). THE AUTOCRATS. 

Mecdonell (Aime). THE STORY OF 

TERESA. 
MMsretti (HweM). THE PUPPET 

CROWN. 
Mscide(PlMllae Bradford). THE VOICE 

IN THE DESERT. 
Marsh (Richard). THE SEEN AND 

THE UNSEEN. 
GARNERED. 
A METAMORPHOSIS. 
MARVELS AND MYSTERIES. 
BOTH SIDES OF THE VEIL. 

Mayall(J. W.). THE CYNIC AND THE 
SYREN. 

Meade (L. T.). RESURGAM. 

Moaichoiise (Allan). LOVE IN A LIFE. 

Moore (Arthur). THE KNIGHT PUNC- 
TILIOUS. 



). THE LITER^ 



Naafeitt B« CMiw* 

ARY SENSE. 
NerrisCW. 6.). AN OCTAVE. 
MATTHEW AUSTIN. 
THE DESPOTIC LADY. 
OUnhantCMra.). THE LADY'S WALK. 
SIRROBERrS FORTUNE. 
THE TWO MARVS. 

(M. L.U AN ENGLISHMAN. 
(Mrs. Prank). A MIXED MAR. 

Phlllpotts (Bden). THE STRIKING 

HOURS. 
FANCY FREE. 
Pvyce (Richard). TIME AND THE 

WOMAN. 
RandaU (John). AUNT BETHIA*S 

BUTTON. 

RaynMnd (Waiter). FORTUNE'S DAR- 
LING. 

RaFner(OttvePMtt). ROSALBA. 

Rhys (Orace). THE DIVERTED VIL. 
LAGE. 

Rickert (Bdlth). OUT OF THE CYPRESS 
SWAMP. 

Roberton(M. H.). A GALLANT QUAKER. 

RnsseD, (W. dark). ABANDONED. 

Sanndera (Marsludl). ROSE A CHAR- 
LITTE. 

Serjeant (Adeline). A(X:USED AND 

ACCUSER. 
BARBARA'S MONEY. 
THE ENTHUSIAST. 
A GREAT LADY. 
THE LOVE THAT OVERCAME. 
THE MASTER OF BEECHWOOU 
UNDER SUSPICION. 
THE YELLOW DIAMOND. 
THE MYSTERY OF THE MOAT. 
THE PROGRESS OF RACHAEL. 

Shannon (W. P.). JIM TWELVES. 

Stephens (R.N.). AN ENEMY OP THE 

KING. 
Strain (6. H.). ELMSUE*SDRAG NET. 
Stringer (Arthur). THE SILVER POPPY. 
Stuart (Bsni^). CHRISTALLA, 
A WOMAN OF FORTY. 

Sutherland (Dncfaeas of). ONE HOUR 

AND THE NEXT. 
Swan (Annie). LOVE GROWN COLD. 

Swift (Benjamin). SORDON. 

SIREN CITY. 

Tanqueray (Mrs. B. IVL). THE ROYAL 

QUAKER. 
Thompson (Vance). SPINNERS OF 

LIFE. 
Trafford-Taunton(Mrs.B.W.). SILENT 

DOMINION. 
Upward (Allen). ATHSLSTANE FORD. 

Walneman(PauI). A HEROINE FROM 

FINLAND. 
BY A FINNISH LAKE. 
Watson (H. B. Marriott). THE SKIRTS 

OF HAPPY CHANCE. 
•Zack.' TALES OF DUNSTABLE WEIR. 
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Books for Boys ind Oirls 

Illustrated, CroTtm 8w* 31. 6<£ 



The GrmNG Well or Dorothy. By Mrs. 

W. K. Cliffonl. Second Edition. 
Only a Guaxd-Room Dog. By Edith E. 

Cathell. 
The Doctor op thb Jitlikt. By Hany 

Collingwood. 
LiTTLB Pbtkr. By Lucas Malet. Soc^nd 

Edition. 
Master Rockapblejir's Vovacb. By W. 

Clark RusselL Third Edition. 
The Secret op Madame de Monluc. By 

the Author of " MdUe. Mori." 



SvD Bblton : Or, the Boy who would not go 

to Sea. By G. Manville Fenn. 
The Red GRANCSi By Mrs. Moleswoith. 
A Girl op the People. By L. T. Meade. 

Second Edition, 
Hepsy Gipsy. By L. T. Meade. 9». 6d. 
The Honourable Miss. By h, T. Meade. 

Second Edition. 
There was once a Prince. By Mrs. M. £. 

Mann. 
When Arnold comes Home. By Mrs. M. E. 

Mann. 



The Novels of Alexandre Dnnuui 

Price 6d, Double VolnmeSt it. 



Acri. 

The Adybmturbs op Captain Pamphile. 

Amavrv. 

The Bird op Fate. 

The Black Tulip. 

The Castle op Eppstein. 

Catherine Blum. 

Cbcilk. 

The Chevalier D'Harmbntal. Douhle 

Toluine. 
Chicot the Jester. Being the first part of 

The LadyofMonsoreau. 
Conscience. 
The Convict's Son. 
The CoRSiCAN Brothers ; and Otho the 

Archer. 
Crop*Barbd Jacquot. 
Thb Fencing Master. 
Fermandb. 
Gabriel Lambert. 
Grobgrs. 
The Great Massacre. Being the first part of 

Queen Maxgot. 
Henbi de Navarre. Being the second part 
of Queen Maxgot. 



the first part 



HiLkNE DE CKAYBRNV. 

of the Regent's Daughter. 
Looiss DE LA Vallibrb. Being the first 

Bat of The Vicomte de Bracrlonnr. 
ouble Volume. 
MaIteb Adam. 
The Man in the Iron Mask. Being 

the second part of The Vicomtb db 

Bragblonne. Douhle volume. 
The Mouth op Hell. 
Nanon. Double volume. 
Pauline ; Pascal Bruno ; and Bontexob. 
PkRE La Ruinb. 
Tub Prince op Thieves. 
The Reminiscences op Antony. 
Robin Hood. 

The Snowball and Sultanetta. 
Sylvandire. 

Tales op the Supernatural. 
The Three Mosketbsrs. With 

Introduction by Andrew Lang. 

volume. 
Twenty Years Apter. Double voluiue. 
The Wild Duck Shooter. 
The Wolp*Leadbb. 



a long 
Double 
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LOVE AND LOUISA. 
PRIDE AND PRE- 



AlbWMsi(B. ML). 
AoBtea uem). 

JUDICE. 
BsMt (Richard). A ROMAN MYSTERY. 
Bafioar (Andrew). BY STROKE OF 

SWORD. 
BErlBr-aoiild(S.). FURZE BLOOM. 
CHEAP TACK ZITA. 
KITTY ALONE. 
URITH. 

THE BROOM SQUIRE. 
IN THE ROAR OF THE SEA. 
NOEML 

A B<X)K OF FAIRY TALES. Illustrated. 
LITTLE TU'PENNY. 
THE FROBISHERS. 
WINEFRED. 
Barr (RobarO. JENNIE BAXTER, 

JOURNALIST. 
IN THE MIDST OF ALARMS. 
THE COUNTESS TEKLA. 



THE MUTABLE MANY. 
Banaan (B. P.). DODO. 
BrontfCCIwriotte). SHIRLEY. 
Brawneli (C. L.). THE HEART OF 

JAPAN. 
Bartan (J. BianadaUa). ACROSS THE 

SALT SEAS. 
Cath;n(Mra)..CIou'). ANNE MAULE- 

THE LAKE OF 



A FLASH OF 



Gapaa (Barnard). 

Clifford (Mn. W. K.). 

SUMMER. 
MRS. KEITH'S CRIME. 
Camian (P. Narraya). THE NIGGER 

KNIGHTS. 
Carbatt (Julian). A BUSINESS IN 

GREAT WATERS. 
Crakar_(Mra. B. M.). PEGGY OF THE 

BARTONS. 
A STATE SECRET. 
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ANGKL. 

JOHANNA. 

bnita ifAUjtUnD. THE VISION OT 

Dnia (A. Cmwp). ROUND THE RED 



CRBBH 
POLLY. 



H*H (AMkwp). A MAN OP UARK. 

A CHANGE CnT AIR. 

THE CHRONICLKS OP COUNT 

ANTONia 
PHROSp. 

THE DdLLY DtALOCUBS. 
Hmbbu (B. W.J. DEAD URN TKLL 

NO TVkLKS. 
iMT^Mi (J. H.). THE TUKOHR OP 
T)AVID. 
LaQpMiilW.). THE HUNCHBACK OF 

V^STMlMn-ER. 
LavMt-VMU (S. K.). THE TRAITOR'S 

WAY. 

TORY 
L*aU(Bd 

HUM (Ll_, 
A COUNSEL 

Man (Mn. 

HOWARD. 
A LOST ESTATE. 
THE CEDAR STAR. 
ONE ANOTHER'S BURDENS. 
" - It (A. W.). MISER HOAD- 
SECRET. 



DERRICK VAUGHAN. 
■■ THE CARtSSIHA. 
OP PERFECTION. 
HL B.), MRS. PETER 



I,EVS S 

nUrrnt (CB|M^n>.'^'l''ETER SIMPLE. 

JACOB PATTHFOL 

NUr>b(IHclivd>. THE TWICKENHAM 

PEERAGE. 
THE GODDESS. 
THE JOSS. 
A METAMORPHOSIS. 



ASK MAMMA. Illiinnud. 

"akotliM (AUHr E. S.i. VELDT AND 

LAAGER, 
fattartfrnr - ~ 

COUSINS. 

THE BABY9 GRANDMOTHER. 

WtflMa(<teMnlLnr). BEN-HUR. 

THE FaIR GOD. 

WMMaCfl. B. MarrM). THE ADVEN- 
TURERS. 

WmIcmIA.B.), PRISONERS OP war. 

Welli|H.a.). TKESTOLEN BACILLUS. 

White IPwey). A PASSIONATE 
PILCRIM. 
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